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“George  Anthan’s 
persistence  and 
determination  is  in 
the  finest  tradition 
of  investigative 
and  public  service 
journalism.” 

Arnold  Garson 
Managing  Editor 
The  Des  Moines  Register 


Literacy  Day 
Sept.  8 

(See  page  16) 


Retaining 
subscribers 
(See  page  52) 


George  Anthan  keeps 
his  eyes  and  ears  down 
on  the  farm.  As  chief 
of  The  Des  Moines 
Register’s  Washington 
bureau,  he  focuses 
on  agriculture. 

His  reporting  on 
contamination  in  the 
poultry  processing 
industry  earned  him 
this  year’s  Raymond 
Qapper  Memorial 
Award  for  outstanding 
Washington  reporting. 
Anthan  represents 
what’s  best  about  The 
Register  and  Gannett: 

. . .  making  better 
newspapers  by  serving 
the  reader  every  day. 


George  Anthan,  Washington  bureau  chief,  The  Des  Moines  Register. 
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P-l  photo  by  Mike  Urban 

Promising  excellence 
in  Journalism  is  easy... 

Delivering  on  the  promise  is  something  else.  At  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer, 
we  challenge  ourselves  to  produce  a  newspaper  that  is  not  only  a  good, 
solid  news  product,  but  one  that  is  vital  every  morning  for  readers  in  the 
Pacific  northwest. 

Our  coverage  of  the  presidential  primaries  and  caucuses,  the  national  conventions 
and  the  campaign  this  fall  emphasize  what  the  candidates  and  their  views  on  the 
issues  mean  to  Washington. 

Spectacular  sports  photography  —  like  the  Seattle  Seafair  Hydro/ Unlimited  Race 
photo  above  —  and  great  sports  reporting  and  commentary  are  hallmarks  of  the  P-l. 

Seattleites  love  to  go  to  the  movies.  That's  why  we  sent  one  of  America's  top  movie 
critics,  William  Arnold,  to  the  Cannes  Film  Festival.  His  reports  gave  readers  a  preview 
of  the  best  (and  worst)  of  what's  ahead  on  the  screen.  The  P-I's  music  critic,  R.M. 
Campbell,  toured  the  great  music  festivals  of  Europe  to  bring  both  critical  and  behind- 
the-scenes  reports  to  the  area's  sophisticated  arts  community. 

Reporter  Larry  Werner's  continuing  series  on  chemical  hazards  in  the  workplace  has 
special  implications  for  a  large  number  of  aerospace  workers  in  the  Seattle  area. 

These  efforts  reflect  our  commitment  to  excellence.  That's  what  we  want.  That's 
what  our  readers  want.  We  re  up  to  the  task. 

Seattle  Post-Jntetli$encer 

A  MEARST  NEWSPAPER 

Voice  of  the  northwest  since  1863. 


It's  time  to  take 
the  gloves  off. 


Introducing 


the  best-running,  most  rub-resistant 
black  newsink  on  the  market  today. 

Compare. 


CORPORATE  OFFICES:  25111  GLENDALE  AVE.,  DETROIT.  Ml  48239-26S9 
OIL  INK  DIVISION:  ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO  •  CLEVELAND  •  DALLAS  •  DENVER  •  DETROIT 
GRAND  RAPIDS  •  HOUSTON  •  INDIANAPOUS  •  lACKSONVILLE  •  KANSAS  CITY  •  LANCASTER 
LOS  ANGELES  •  MIAMI  •  MINNEAPOUS  •  NEW  ORLEANS  •  NEW  YORK  •  ORLANDO  •  PORTLAND 
PROVIDENCE  •  RICHMOND  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  SOUTH  BRUNSWICK 
INTERNATIONAL  DIVISION:  MIAMI  •  MEXICO  CITY 
CAiyiNK  DIVISION 


CORPORATION 
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SEPTEMBER 

8 — National  Literacy  Day 

8-11— Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association  Summer  Conference, 
Dunes  Manor  Hotel,  Ocean  City,  Md 

14-16— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Classified  Sales 
Conference,  Allentown  Hilton,  Allentown,  Pa. 

14- 17 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers  Annual  Convention,  Fort 

Worth,  Tex. 

15- 17 — Michigan  Press  Association  Annual  Display  Advertising  Conference, 

Troy  Hilton,  Troy,  Mich. 

15-17— Mid  America  Newspaper  Conference,  Rock  Lane  Lodge,  Branson, 
Mo. 

15- 17 — Independent  Free  Papers  of  America  Annual  Conference,  Airport 

Mariott  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

16- 18 — Missouri  Circulation  Management  Association  Meeting,  Brecken- 

ridge  on  the  Lake,  Osage  Beach,  Mo. 

16-20— Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association  Fall  Meeting.  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Fla. 

21-22 — Michigan  League  of  Home  Dailies,  Fall  Meeting,  Grand  Traverse 
Resort.  Traverse  City,  Mich. 

21-23 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Bel  Aire  Hotel,  Erie, 
Pa. 

23-24 — Western  Newspaper  Production  Conference.  The  Pointe  at  Tapatio 
Cliffs,  Phoenix,  Ariz 

25-27 — International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Eastern  Region 
Conference,  Sheraton  Society  Hill.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

27-10/2 — Women  in  Communications  National  Conference.  Hyatt  Capitol  Hill, 
Washington,  D  C. 

28-30 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Editorial  Conference,  Westin 
Crown  Center,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

28-30 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Annual  Meeting, 
Bel  Aire  Hotel,  Erie,  Pa. 

29-10/1 — Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  and  Marketing  Executives  Confer¬ 
ence,  The  Hilton,  Ocala,  Fla. 

OCTOBER 

1-2— Wisconsin  Newspaper  Association  Fall  Conference.  Madison.  Wis. 

5- 7 — American  Association  of  Sunday  and  Feature  Editors,  Opryland 

Hotel,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

6- 7 — Southern  Production  Program,  Inc.  Annual  Meeting,  San  Diego. 

Calif. 

6- 8 — Missouri  Press  Association  Annual  Convention,  Holiday  Inn  Execu¬ 

tive  Center,  Columbia,  Mo. 

7- 9 — Tennessee  Press  Association  Ad  Managers'  Retreat,  River  Terrace, 

Gatlinburg,  Tenn. 

8-11— Western  Classified  Advertising  Association  Fall  Conference,  New¬ 
port  Beach,  Calif. 

SeniinarsIWorkshopsiClinks 


SEPTEMBER 

7-9 — ICMA  Circulation  Management  Seminar,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

9-1 1— Mid  America  Press  Institute  Seminar  on  Graphics.  Design  and  Page 
Make-up.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

11-13 — American  Press  Institute's  J.  Montgomery  Curtis  Memorial  Seminar, 
Reston,  Va. 

11- 13 — SNPA  Workshop  for  Smaller  Newspapers,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

12- 15— Cal.  Poly  Flexography  Seminar,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Calif. 

14-17— ANPANPRA  Newspaper  Training  Conference,  Hyatt  Regency,  Chi¬ 
cago.  III. 
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By  Doug  Borgstedt 


About  Awards 


Travel  journalism  awards.  The  Ch'u  ciiio  Tribune 
received  top  honors  for  newspaper  travel  sections,  circu¬ 
lation  over  25(),()()(),  in  the  Lowell  Thomas  Travel  Journal¬ 
ism  Awards  presented  by  the  Society  of  American  Travel 
Writers  Foundation.  The  Daily  News  of  Los  Angeles  took 
first  place  for  best  newspaper  travel  section  for  newspa¬ 
pers  with  circulations  under  250. OOO. 

First  Amendment  honor  to  congressman.  U.S.  Congress¬ 
man  Cass  Ballenger  of  Hickory.  N.C..  received  the  inau¬ 
gural  William  C.  Lassiter  First  Amendment  Award  from 
the  North  Carolina  Press  Association  in  recognition  of  his 
efforts  to  promote  freedom  of  the  press  and  openness  in 
government  affairs. 

Branham  scholarships.  Daniel  A.  Jokelson,  18,  of  Berke¬ 
ley,  Calif.,  and  Christine  Ann  Netznik.  18,  of  Chatham. 
111.,  are  the  recipients  of  the  30th  annual  John  Branham 
Memorial  Scholarship  Awards.  Jokelson  and  Netznik, 
children  of  employees  of  newspapers  represented  by 
Branham  Newspaper  Sales,  will  each  receive  S50()  schol¬ 
arships. 

Public  affairs  writing  winners.  Ten  journalism  students 
from  across  the  country  have  been  named  winners  in  the 
Roy  W.  Howard  National  Writing  Competition  in  Public- 
Affairs  Reporting  and  will  participate  in  a  public  affairs 
reporting  seminar  in  Bloomington.  Ind. 

The  winners  are:  Robert  Anderson.  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  at  Columbia;  Jennifer  Greer,  Larry  Lee  and  Steve 
Liewer,  University  of  Missouri;  Claire  Hueholt,  Iowa 
State  University  at  Ames;  Blake  Kaplan,  Louisiana  State 
University  at  Baton  Rouge;  Janelle  Lawrence,  Ohio  Uni¬ 
versity  at  Athens;  Judy  Lundstrom,  Kansas  State  Univer¬ 
sity  at  Manhattan;  Jeff  Opdyke  and  Delia  Taylor,  Loui¬ 
siana  State  University. 
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You  know  the  old  story  about  the  Model  T.  You  could  get  it  in 
any  color  you  wanted — as  long  as  it  was  black. 

That’s  still  the  way  some  companies  look  at  TV  listings.  You 
can  take  their  way — or  the  highway. 

TV  DATA®  introduces  PC  delivery  of  television  listings 

TV  DATA  believes  you  deserve  a  better  choice.  That’s  why  we 
introduced  high-speed  wire  delivery  in  1977.  And  why  now  we’ve 
developed  the  capability  to  deliver  our  listings  direct  to  your 
newspaper’s  personal  computer. 

Let  TV  DATA  help  you  take  your  listings  into  the  computer  age. 
Call  Bob  Newell  at  800-833-9581  to  find  out  how. 


i!i  D^A 

a  Whole  Hew  Idea  Of  What 
A  Listings  Service  Can  Do 


Editorial  workshop 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


Errata  No.  673 

In  recent  columns  I  have  called  attention  to  errors  in 
established  phrases  distorted  out  of  ignorance  or  careless¬ 
ness,  such  as  hue  (for  hew)  to  the  line,  see  the  forest 
through  {for  for)  the  trees,  step  (for  set)  foot  in,  Ihc  final 
(for  last)  straw,  and  tow  (for  toe)  the  line. 

No  matter  how  hard  I  tried,  I  could  not  think  of  a 
suitable  name  for  such  phrases  —  the  undamaged  ver¬ 
sions,  that  is  —  and  the  thesaurus  was  no  help.  Such 
terms  as  clever  turns  of  phrase,  aphorisms,  apothegms, 
adages,  proverbs,  what  have  you  —  all  were  tested  and 
rejected  as  not  accurately  descriptive. 

At  length  it  came  to  me:  those  cast-iron  expressions  are 
set  phrases,  the  only  descriptive  that  fits  them  all.  at  least 
to  my  satisfaction.  Fixed  form  is  the  only  thing  they  all 
have  in  common  —  that  is,  until  some  bumbler  tempo¬ 
rarily  unhinges  them.  They  are  not  all  apothegms  (terse 
and  witty),  nor  clever,  nor  aphorisms  (tersely  phrased 
truths).  They  are  not  all  figures  of  speech.  Some  are  and 
some  ain't. 

In  response  to  his  citing  some  such  errors.  Jack  Smith,  a 
columnist  for  the  Los  Anpeles  Times,  received  others  from 
readers:  far  from  the  maclcleninf>  (for  inaiUHni>)  crowd, 
make  due  (for  do).  The  madding  crowd  comes  initially 
from  Thomas  Gray's  Ele^y  Written  in  a  Country  Church¬ 
yard,  as  readers  will  recall,  and  later  Thomas  Flardy 
carefully  preserved  the  form  in  borrowing  it  for  the  title  of 
a  novel.  Far  From  the  M adding!  Crowd.  Maddin^t  is  now 
obsolete,  and  many  assume  Gray  either  used  or  intended 
maddeniiift,  but  the  sense  he  really  meant  was  evidently 
frenzied,  raving;.  Still.  Webster  gives  maddening  (in  the 
sense  drivinfi  mad)  as  a  synonym  of  madding. 

The  idea  that  Nero  played  his  lyre  and  sang  while  Rome 
burned,  presumably  so  that  he  could  rebuild  it  nearer  to 
the  heart's  desire,  is  evidently  at  odds  with  facts,  which 
are  that  he  did  everything  possible  to  check  the  fire.  He  did 
rebuild  and  thereby  improved  the  city  (Evans).  Our  mod¬ 
ern  version  is  “fiddled  while  Rome  burned."  though  of 
course  fiddles  were  not  invented  for  centuries.  But  the 
statement  conveys  so  graphic  a  picture  that  it  will  be 
neither  corrected  nor  abandoned,  and  fiddled  has  a  double 
meaning,  which  only  sharpens  its  edge. 

As  has  happened  more  than  once,  the  mistaken  version 
(even  tenor  of  their  way)  has  supplanted  the  original 
(noiseless  tenor)  —  Gray,  again. 

In  toto  is  often  misspelled:  “She  said  the  story  was 
ridiculous  and  denied  it  en  toto."  The  phrase  (for  totally, 
entirely)  is  Latin,  not  French,  and  it's  in,  not  en.  It  is 
questionable  whether  any  foreign  phrase  is  suitable  in 
most  informal  contexts;  the  consensus  of  authorities 
advises  avoiding  them  and  using  English.  Fowlercriticizes 
the  misuse  of  in  toto  for  on  the  whole. 

“Such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  on"  seems  always  to  be 
given  made  of,  and  why  not,  when  of,  comes  by  rellex  to 
the  modern  tongue?  Still,  made  on  is  certain  to  be  pre¬ 
served  by  purists  intent  on  embarrassing  the  rest  of  us. 

Money  is  unduly  berated  as  the  root  of  all  evil,  but  it  is 
the  love  of  money  that  the  bible  denounces  (I  Timothy 
6:10).  This  at  least  gives  the  rich  more  comfort  than  the 
pronouncement  that  it  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through 
the  eye  of  a  needle  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven. 


About  Awards 


Best  newspaper  design.  One  hundred-eight  newspapers 
from  10  countries  won  a  total  of  655  awards  during  the 
ninth  annual  Best  of  Newspaper  Design  competition  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Society  of  Newspaper  Design. 

The  Washington  (D.C.)  Times  garnered  38  awards, 
including  Best  of  Show,  five  Gold  Awards  and  10  Silver 
Awards.  The  Washington  Times'  “life!”  section  also 
received  one  of  two  Judges'  Special  Recognition  Awards, 
the  other  going  to  the  Philadelphia  hupiirer  Magazine  for 
photojournalism  and  photo  use. 

Other  top  award  winners  were:  the  Chicago  Tribune,  28 
awards;  the  Washington  Post,  28  awards;  the  Boston 
Globe,  27  awards;  the  Detroit  News,  26  awards;  A(cu'.sd«v, 
Long  Island,  N.Y.,  24  awards;  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Cou- 
rant,  24  awards;  the  Dallas  Morning  News,  22  awards;  the 
New  York  Times,  21  awards;  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  21 
awards;  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  20  awards;  the  Ft. 
Lauderdale  (Fla.)  News/Sun-Sentinel,  20  awards;  and  the 
San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  News,  20  awards. 

Minority  fellowships.  The  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  Foundation  has  awarded  minority 
fellowships  to  12  newspaper  staffers,  covering  travel 
expenses,  accommodations  and  registration  fees  for  atten¬ 
dance  at  training  seminars  sponsored  by  newspaper  orga¬ 
nizations. 

The  winners  are;  Donna  M.  Bivens,  manager  of  finan¬ 
cial  services,  Detroit  Free  Press:  Chela  Dalco-Nixon, 
inside  sales  manager,  Detroit  Free  Press;  Sharmen  May 
Gowens,  sales  supervisor,  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitu- 
r/o/i;  Grace  G.  Gonzalez,  personnel  manager,  Los  Angeles 
Herald  E.xaminer:  David  Williams,  art  director,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Daily  News:  Elizabeth  Zellmer-Newsom,  vistas  edi¬ 
tor,  Roswell  (N.M.)  Daily  Record:  Felipe  R.  Soto,  chief 
graphic  artist,  San  Antonio  E.\press  News:  Calvin  Lee 
Creek,  sports  editor,  Statesman-Journal,  Salem,  Ore.; 
Don  Hudson,  sports  editor,  New.s-Star,  Monroe.  La.;  Don 
Ruiz,  assistant  metro  editor.  Morning  News  Tribune, 
Tacoma,  Wash.;  Mario  P.  Aceves.  production  director. 
Yuma  (Ariz.)  Daily  Sun:  and  Brenda  J.  Belcher,  human 
resources  manager,  Detroit  Free  Press. 


IN  BRIEF 


Chaffin  elected  to  head  NAM 

Kathy  T.  Chaffin,  executive  manager  of  the  Georgia 
Press  Association,  was  elected  to  a  one-year  term  as 
president  of  Newspaper  Association  Managers  Inc.  during 
the  NAM's  annual  convention  in  Mystic,  Conn.  She  suc¬ 
ceeds  Jerry  W.  Friedheim,  president  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 

Other  officers  elected  were;  Kenneth  L.  Drum,  execu¬ 
tive  director.  Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  vice  presi¬ 
dent;  and  William  P.  Monroe,  executive  director,  Iowa 
Newspaper  Association,  secretary.  Stephen  E.  Palmedo, 
executive  secretary.  Newspaper  Association  Managers, 
will  continue  as  treasurer. 

Morley  L.  Piper,  executive  director.  New  England 
Newspaper  Association,  was  elected  to  a  three-year  term 
on  the  NAM  board  of  directors.  Keith  L.  Jensen,  general 
manager.  South  Dakota  Press  Association,  and  Ray  Carl- 
sen,  executive  director.  Inland  Daily  Press  Association, 
will  continue  to  serve  on  the  board  of  directors,  while 
Friedheim,  as  immediate  past  president,  will  continue  on 
the  board  for  a  one-year  term. 
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Now  available  on  video  cassette! 


"A  Closer  Look  at  Yellow  Pages  Advertising" 

The  most  results  oriented  training  program  •  YellOW  Pag©S  Liv©  S©minar 

available  to  the  newspaper  industry  has  now 
been  captured  on  videotape.  A  very  affordable 
alternative  to  our  live  seminars,  these  tapes  allow 
you  to  efficiently  train  new  staff  as  well  as  retrain 
your  present  staff  for  years  to  come.  Take  "A  Closer 
Look  at  Yellow  Pages  Advertising"  for  yourself.  See 
why  over  450  newspapers  have  used  this  training 
program  to  increase  revenues  in  the  sales 
department. 


R^r©sh©r/R©trainjng 
Fi©Id  S©lling  With  Your  Staff 


R©tail©r  S©minars 


Vid©otap©  Training 


\American 
f^onsulting 
\  iil Services 


Coll  Today! 

1  -800-255-9784 


Outside  U.S. 
1-206-254-5600 


A  Division  of  Wosserood,  Inc.  11818  SE  Mill  Plain  Blvd.,  Suite  311  Vancouver,  Washington  98684 
I  Yes!  I  would  like  morelnf^rTlatiorra^ury^rYiriow^ges  conversion  pTo^airT.  1 

[Name _ Phone  (  _) _ ! 


Newspaper 


Address 


jWty,  State,  Zip^ 


\m\  \  \  \  \  \ 


\ 


Shaved  legs.  Watermelon  thighs.  Hunchback. 


Who's  laughing  now? 


Kodak 

Official 

Professional  Film 
of  the  1988 

Kodak  professional  film.  Official  Language  of  the  '88  Olympic  Games.  Olympic  Games 


Editor  &  Publisher 

THE  (OURTM  ESTATE 

Robert  U.  Brown,  President  James  Wright  Brown 

Ferdinand  C.  Teubner,  Publisher  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912*1959 


ABP 


Charier  Member 
Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations 
Member  American 

Newspaper  ANPA 

Publishers  Association 
6  mo  avg  circulation  Dec  .  1987—27.614 


The  alternative  is  rumor 

An  unusual  letter  from  a  concerned  citizen  which  appeared  in  last 
week’s  issue  appealed  to  editors  to  “stop  publicizing  news  of  teen-age 
suicides.”  The  author  believes  such  stories  prompt  other  teen-agers 
to  do  the  same.  “The  promotion  of  teen-age  suicides  through  shocking 
newspaper  reporting  must  stop.  Each  of  you  has  the  power  and 
obligation  to  discontinue  this  insensitive  practice,”  Susan  Ernst 
wrote. 

Newspapers  don’t  print  those  stories  “to  sell  papers,”  as  is  sug¬ 
gested.  Every  editor  and  reporter  knows  —  as  every  parent 
should  —  that  the  alternative  to  reporting  teen-age  suicide,  or  any 
suicide,  is  rumor. 

If  there  is  any  insensitivity,  it  is  in  the  manner  of  reporting,  not  in 
the  story  itself,  although  all  newspeople  will  agree  suicide  stories,  no 
matter  how  well  written,  will  be  resented  by  some  people. 

Suppression  of  the  facts  should  not  and  cannot  be  tolerated.  When 
incidents  of  this  nature  are  known  to  a  few  people  they  become 
embellished  in  the  telling  —  the  word-of-mouth  transmission  that  by 
its  nature  becomes  garbled  and  e.xaggerated.  This  would  create  more 
of  the  hazard  Ms.  Ernst  fears  than  printing  the  facts  for  all  to  know. 

A  plea  for  more  tasteful  and  sensitive  reporting  is  legitimate.  A 
plea  for  suppression  of  the  news  is  not. 

Press-bashing  for  Quayle-bashing 

It  was  inevitable,  we  suppose,  but  the  supporters  of  the  Bush- 
Quayle  ticket  are  already  accusing  reporters  —  the  press  in  gener¬ 
al  —  of  being  hard  on  the  vice  presidential  nominee  and  overplaying 
his  military  record.  Cries  about  the  so-called  leftist,  liberal  press 
conspiring  against  the  Republican  ticket  are  being  heard. 

It  all  goes  to  prove  that  most  people  have  short  memories. 

They  have  forgotten  that  this  same  press  —  these  same  report¬ 
ers  —  were  responsible  for  uncovering  Thomas  Eagleton’s  medical 
history,  Gary  Hart’s  sex  life,  Geraldine  Ferraro’s  financial  back¬ 
ground,  and  Joseph  Biden’s  school  records.  There  were  probably 
others,  but  this  cross  section  of  national  figures  shows  that  the  lives 
and  histories  of  all  national  candidates,  regardless  of  party,  must  be 
open  to  scrutiny. 

Furthermore,  as  the  New  York  Times  reports.  Sen.  Quayle's  own 
family  newspapers,  the  liuliaiuipolis  Star  and  News,  led  the  press  in 
covering  the  story  of  his  military  service  record.  That's  about  as 
impartial  and  unbiased  as  you  can  get. 

Opportunity  in  travel  sections 

American  newspaper  executives  should  pay  attention.  There  is 
gold  in  travel  sections  but  most  of  them  are  being  inadequately 
staffed  and  promoted.  The  executive  editor  of  the  Seattle  Times  said 
so  (E&P,  Aug.  27,  Page  16)  and  the  president  of  the  Society  of 
American  Travel  Writers  said  so  (E&P,  Aug.  27,  Page  14). 

Everyone  seems  to  agree  that  travel  sections  are  widely  read, 
advertising  in  them  pays  off  (Delta  Airlines'  ad  director  said  that 
when  they  run  an  ad  they  have  to  put  more  people  on  the  phones  to 
handle  the  response),  but  they  should  be  a  lot  better  written  and 
edited. 

If  the  payoff  is  so  obvious,  it  sounds  like  good  advice. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Connecticut  editor  denounces  newspaper  JOAs 


Of  course  it  was  too  much  to  expect 
the  compromised  attorney  general  of 
a  compromised  administration  to 
reject  in  an  election  year  the  plan  of  a 
couple  of  big  newspaper  chains  to 
make  a  monopoly  of  the  newspaper 
business  in  Detroit. 

Not  even  the  insurance  industry 
has  the  exemption  from  antitrust  law 
that  has  just  been  invoked  by 
Detroit’s  two  daily  newspapers,  Gan- 
nett’s  News  and  Knight-Ridder’s 
Free  Press,  and  approved  by  Attor¬ 
ney  General  Edwin  Meese.  The 
exemption,  provided  by  the  fraudu¬ 
lently  named  Newspaper  Preserva¬ 
tion  Act,  allows  competing  newspa¬ 
pers  to  merge  their  business  opera¬ 
tions  in  what  is  called  a  joint  operating 
agreement,  upon  a  formal  determina¬ 
tion  by  the  government  that  one  paper 
is  failing. 

Locked  in  perhaps  the  fiercest 
competition  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness,  the  News  and  the  Free  Press 
have  been  “failing,”  losing  money, 
estimated  at  about  $30  million  per 
year  each,  for  what  seems  like  for¬ 
ever,  and  probably  would  have  gone  on 
“failing,”  losing  money,  forever  — 
supported  by  their  enormously  prof¬ 
itable  parent  companies. 

Now,  thanks  to  Meese,  who  over¬ 
ruled  an  administrative  law  judge,  the 
two  newspapers  will  be  able  to  set 
prices  together  instead  of  competi¬ 
tively,  while  maintaining  separate 
editorial  departments. 

Prices  for  newspaper  subscriptions 
and  advertising  in  Detroit  have  been 
the  lowest  in  the  country  because  of 
the  competition  that  now  has  been 
ended.  Now  the  Detroit  papers,  effec- 


Correction 

An  Aug.  20  article  on  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  Sen.  Dan  Quayle  of  Indiana  as 
the  Republican  candidate  for  vice 
president  misstated  his  relationship  to 
members  of  the  Pulliam  newspaper 
family. 

Quayle’s  maternal  grandfather  was 
Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  who  died  in  1976. 

Eugene  S.  Pulliam  is  Quayle’s 
uncle.  He  is  executive  vice  president 
of  the  Central  Newspapers  group, 
publisher  of  Central’s  Indianapolis 
Star,  Indianapolis  News  and  Mancie 
Star,  and  is  president  of  the  Arizona 
Republic  and  Phoenix  Gazette. 
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tively  one  company  in  regard  to  pric¬ 
ing  their  products,  will  be  able  to 
charge  whatever  they  want.  This 
means  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
new  profits  for  Gannett  and  Knight- 
Ridder,  money  that  will  come  from 
the  people  of  Detroit  and  Michigan. 

Allen  Neuharth,  chairman  of  Gan¬ 
nett,  says,  “The  attorney  general’s 
decision  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
community,  the  readers,  the  advertis¬ 
ers,  and  the  employees.”  But  how 
can  that  be,  now  that  the  two  compa¬ 
nies  will  be  able  to  spend  tens  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  less  in  the  community 
to  serve  and  compete  for  those  read¬ 
ers,  advertisers,  and  employees?  The 
joint  operating  agreement  really  has 
only  one  set  of  beneficiaries:  the 
aspiring  monopolists  who  own  the 
newspapers. 

Indeed,  the  first  and  only  principle 
of  newspaper  chains  like  Gannett  and 
Knight-Ridder  is  to  avoid  competition. 
Gannett  sold  the  old  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times  in  1973  rather  than  have  to 
invest  in  it  to  continue  to  compete 
with  the  Hartford  Courant  and  the 
suburban  newspapers  around  Hart¬ 
ford.  Gannett  seems  to  have  pur¬ 
chased  the  Detroit  News  two  years 
ago  not  because  the  chain  wanted  to 
compete  with  the  Free  Press  but 
because  it  saw  the  News  gaining  in  the 
competition  and  calculated  that  a 


joint  operating  agreement  with  the 
Free  Press  might  be  approved  in  the 
last  days  of  an  administration  partial 
to  big  business. 

Even  if  Knight-Ridder  really  would 
have  closed  the  Free  Press  in  the 
absence  of  a  joint  operating  agree¬ 
ment,  Detroit  would  have  been  better 
off,  retaining  the  opportunities  for 
new  entrants  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  and  renewed  economic  competi¬ 
tion  that  would  have  developed, 
opportunities  that  have  just  been  fore¬ 
closed. 

There  will  continue  to  be  two  news¬ 
papers  in  Detroit,  insofar  as  they  have 
distinct  editorial  operations,  but  they 
will  be  part  of  a  single-minded  busi¬ 
ness  proposition  whose  goal  will  be  to 
milk  its  business  monopoly  for  all  it’s 
worth.  This  monopoly  now  quickly 
will  take  out  of  Detroit  everything  the 
two  desperately  competitive  business 
operations  had  to  give  to  the  city. 

The  Newspaper  Preservation  Act 
has  just  put  the  largest  city  yet, 
Detroit,  in  chains.  This  should  be 
enough  to  demonstrate  that,  as  big 
business,  the  press  is  no  friend  of  the 
people  but  just  another  of  their  ex¬ 
ploiters. 

Chris  Powkli. 

(Powell  is  managing  editor  and 
editorial  page  editor  of  the  Journal 
Enquirer  in  Manchester,  Conn. 
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If  your  car  columnist  isn’t  winning  national  awards  year  after 
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auto  video  for  national  distribution. .  .maybe  it’s  time  for  a  change. 


DESCRIPTION:  Best-selling  author 
and  nationally  syndicated  columnist. 
LAST  SEEN:  In  Reader's  Digest. 
RECORD:  Two  car  columns  every 
week:  DRIVE  IT  FOREVER,  the  most 
practical  car-maintenance  column  in 
print,  and  RIDIN’  IN  STYLE,  the  test- 
drive  column  that  tells  all. 

EDITORS:  For  a  FREE  copy  of 
Sikorsky's  best-selling  book  Drive  It 
Forever  and  a  FREE  month's  trial  of  his 
columns,  call  Pat  Ecke  at  The  New 
York  Times  Syndication  Sales  Corp. 
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Starting  Sunday,  September  11, 
Tacoma  will  feel 
the  wallop  of  USA  Weekend! 

Starting  Sunday,  September  1 1 ,  the  Tacoma  News  Tribune  will  be  carrying 
USA  Weekend,  the  most  exciting  weekend  magazine  in  the  USA. 

USA  Weekend  will  delight  and  inform  News  Tribune  readers  and  give  advertisers  a 
powerful  new  entree  into  one  of  the  northwest’s  top  markets. 

With  the  addition  of  the  Tacoma  News  Tribune  USA  Weekend’s 
circulation  will  be  at  1 5,2 1 3,900  —  and  growing. 


USA  Weekend  has  improved  its  qual¬ 
ity  to  the  point  we  beiieve  it  is  a  major 
reader  bonus  in  our  Sunday  paper. 

The  Morning  News  Tribune  has 
enjoyed  rapid  growth  the  past  few 
years  —  we  know  USA  Weekend  wili 
heip  us  continue  this growth. 

WUlisun  L.  Honeysett 
Publisher 


USA  Weekend  speaks  to  a  younger, 
more  upscale  audience  than  its  com¬ 
petitor.  That ’s  the  audience  we  need 
to  reach  if  we  're  to  continue  grow¬ 
ing.  Together,  The  News  Tribune 
and  USA  Weekend  make  an  irresisti¬ 
ble  package. 

Normstn.  F.  Bell 

Mstnaging  Editor 


The  addition  of  USA  Weekend  will 
give  our  Sunday  product  a  more 
complete,  more  cosmopolitan  “feel” 
that  will  enhance  both  home  delivery 
and  single  copy  sales. 

Boa  E.  Mladenicb 
Circulation  Manager 
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Price  slash  in  Little  Rock 

Gannett’s  Arkansas  Gazette,  losing  $10  million  per  year,  cuts 
subscription  prices  by  up  to  70%;  JOA  bid  is  being  rumored 


By  George  Garneau 

The  Arkansas  Gazette,  hemor¬ 
rhaging  an  estimated  SlO  million  a 
year,  has  slashed  subscription  prices 
as  much  as  70%  in  an  unprecedented 
escalation  of  the  circulation  war  with 
the  Arkansas  Democrat  that  is  bleed¬ 
ing  both  papers. 

The  price  cuts  make  the  Gazette, 
Arkansas'  dominant  newspaper, 
among  the  nation's  cheapest,  with 
yearly  subscriptions  costing  under 
1 30  a  day  for  seven-day  home  deliv¬ 
ery. 

New  rates  were  designed  to  make 
the  Gazette  "more  competitive  in  this 
most  competitive  newspaper  state 
and  to  give  our  readers  some  good 
news  as  inflation  seems  to  be  creeping 
upward  again,"  Gazette  publisher 
William  T.  Malone  said  in  a  front¬ 
page  announcement  a  few  weeks  ago. 

The  price  reductions  move  followed 
meetings  in  Little  Rock  with  top 
executives  of  Gannett  Co.  Inc.,  the 
Gazette's  parent.  They  were 
announced  six  days  after  federal 
approval,  later  delayed,  of  a  joint 
operating  agreement  to  end  a  similar 
war  between  Gannett's  Detroit  News 
and  Knight-Ridder  Inc.'s  Detroit 
Free  Press. 

The  Gazette's  moves  heightened 
speculation  that  Gannett  is  seeking  to 
force  a  JOA  in  Little  Rock. 

“This  is  just  wholesale  price  cut¬ 
ting,  which  is  really  unheard  of,"  said 
Bob  Picard,  a  journalism  professor 
specializing  in  newspaper  economics 
at  Emerson  College  in  Boston. 

“That  puts  them  among  the  lowest 
in  the  country.  It  doesn't  appear  to  be 
a  price  cut  that  is  warranted  by  the 
competitive  situation  in  Arkansas," 
Picard  said.  “One  has  to  wonder  if 
they  aren't  setting  themselves  up  to 
lose  some  money  as  they  did  in 
Detroit." 

Malone  said  there  was  “abso¬ 


lutely"  no  connection  between 
Gazette  prices  and  the  Detroit  JOA. 

The  Gazette  lowered  home-deliv¬ 
ery  prices  37%,  from  $1.98  to  850  for 
seven-day  weekly  carrier  service, 
paid  in  advance  for  at  least  12  weeks. 
Home  delivery  for  a  year  fell  from 
$102.96  to  $44.40.  Mail  delivery  in 
Arkansas  plummeted  69%.  from 
$144.04  a  year  to  $44.20. 

Weekend  rates  fell  70%,  from 
$34.48  a  year  to  $10.  Sunday-only 
subscribers  who  paid  $20  a  year 
become  weekend  subscribers,  getting 
Friday,  Saturday  and  Sunday  papers, 
for  $10. 

Mail  delivery  prices  outside  Arkan¬ 
sas  were  unchanged,  and  cover  prices 
remained  250  daily.  500  Sunday.  Pay 
for  carriers  did  not  change. 


As  a  rule,  newspapers  earn  20%  to 
30%  of  their  revenue  from  circulation 
sales,  the  bulk  stemming  from  adver¬ 
tisers.  In  Little  Rock,  about  80%  of 
newspaper  sales  are  by  subscription. 

The  move  pushes  the  Gazette's 
official  subscription  prices  below  the 
50%-off  discount  rates  both  papers 
had  been  offering. 

Under  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
rules,  requiring  newspapers  to  charge 
at  least  50%  of  official  rates,  it  could 
discount  half  off  the  lower  rates,  but 
the  Gazette  said  it  had  no  plans  “at 
the  present  time"  for  further  dis¬ 
counts. 

Aimed  at  boosting  circulation,  the 
price  cuts  could  cost  $7  million  a  year 
in  lost  revenue,  the  rival  Democrat 
estimates. 


The  New  York  Times  has  quoted 
newspaper  analyst  Peter  Falco  as 
estimating  the  Gazette  will  lose  $10 
million  this  year,  driving  losses  to  $17 
million,  according  to  Walter  Huss- 
man,  president  and  publisher  of  the 
Democrat. 

Malone  declined  to  confirm  or  deny 
accounts  of  Gazette  finances,  citing 
Gannett  policy,  or  to  disclose  circula¬ 
tion  goals  or  costs. 

“We  have  so  many  ‘what  ifs' 
because  we're  plowing  new  ground 
here."  he  said. 

The  Democrat,  which  has  a  stand¬ 
ing  policy  to  match  the  competition, 
has  not  decided  on  a  response.  Huss- 
man  said. 

Circulation  rates  at  the  papers  had 
been  close,  with  heavy  discounting 


prevalent. 

The  Democrat  trails  the  Gazette  in 
paid  circulation,  according  to  March 
31  ABC  audited  figures  showing  the 
Gazette  at  139.448  daily.  201 .733  Sun¬ 
day  and  the  Democrat  at  102.152 
daily.  187,1 14  Sunday. 

“It's  a  bold  move.  If  it  works,  we 
could  really  get  clobbered,"  Huss- 
man  said,  calling  it  “unprecedented" 
for  a  dominant  newspaper  to  cut  offi¬ 
cial  prices  by  more  than  half.  He 
termed  Gazette  circulation  prices  the 
lowest  in  the  nation  for  papers  over 
20,0(X)  circulation. 

He  said  Gannett's  winning  a  JOA  in 
Detroit  eliminated  economic  com¬ 
petition  there  and  speculated  it 
intended  to  force  the  Democrat  to  ask 
(Continued  on  page  12} 
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for  a  JOA,  which  both  papers  would 
have  to  approve.  Both  have  spoken 
against  a  JOA  but  not  ruled  out  the 
possibility. 

“From  an  antitrust  standpoint.  1 
don't  think  anybody  ever  made  as 
bold  a  move  as  Gannett  made  in  Little 
Rock  by  cutting  subscription  prices 
across  the  board  by  Hussman 

said.  “We  are  definitely  discussing  it 
with  our  attorneys." 

Malone  said  lower  paid-in-advance 
subscription  prices  were  aimed  to 
improve  collections  and  to  reduce 
carrier  turnover. 

The  Gazette  also  announced  a 
zoned  edition  for  Hot  Springs  begin¬ 
ning  in  September  that  would  heat  up 
competition  against  WEHCO's  Sen¬ 
tinel-Record  there. 


Picard  said  lowering  prices  might 
sell  more  papers,  but  circulation  in 
general  is  inelastic  relative  to  price 
because  newspapers  form  loyalties. 

He  said  antitrust  questions  of  pre¬ 
datory  pricing  could  arise  if  it  were 
determined  circulation  prices  were 
below  costs. 

“1  don't  think  Little  Rock  is  ripe  for 
a  JOA  yet.  but  1  wouldn't  be  surprised 
if  Gannett  thought  that  way,"  Picard 
observed. 

Losses  have  mounted  at  both 
papers  since  a  long-standing  war 
intensified  in  December  1986  with 
Gannett's  purchase  of  the  Gazette 
from  the  descendents  of  the  Heiskell 
family.  In  competition  unusual  for  it. 
Gannett  entered  the  fray  with  a  fer¬ 
vor.  It  matched  Democrat  circulation 
discounts  and  free  classified  ads,  and 
raised  the  stakes,  hiring  reporters, 
revamping  the  editorial  product, 
buying  new  press  equipment  and 
offering  ad  discounts. 

Meeting  Gannett's  competition  has 


increased  the  Democrat's  long¬ 
standing  losses,  subsidized  by  the 
Hussman  family's  WEHCO  Media 
Inc.,  Hussman  has  said,  refusing  to 
disclose  them.  Funding  the  battle  also 
has  driven  the  Gazette  into  what  are 
believed  to  be  its  first  losses  ever. 

With  both  papers  bleeding  red  ink 
and  circulation  prices  dropping.  Little 
Rock  grows  more  like  Detroit. 
Against  recommendations,  former 
Attorney  General  Edwin  Meese  111 
approved  that  JOA  partly  because 
losses,  some  incurred  as  a  result  of 
competitive  measures  like  cheap  cir¬ 
culation  prices,  were  used  to  qualify 
the  Free  Press  as  a  “failing  newspa¬ 
per." 

Meese  overruled  the  findings  of  his 
antitrust  division  and  an  administra¬ 
tive  law  judge  that  the  Free  Press 
was  losing  money  because  it  was  try¬ 
ing  to  dominate  the  market.  The  JOA 
was  delayed  on  appeal  by  a  federal 
judge  in  Washington  pending  a  hear¬ 
ing  Sept.  8. 


Impeached  governor  wants  to  start  a  newspaper 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Former  Arizona  Governor  Evan 
Mecham.  a  bitter  foe  of  the  two  Phoe¬ 
nix  dailies,  said  he  was  planning  to 
start  another  metro  newspaper  to 
compete  with  them. 

“There  is  a  w  indow  of  opportunity 
in  Phoenix."  he  told  E&R.  “We  can't 
clean  corruption  out  of  Arizona  until 
we  get  an  honest  newspaper  that  tells 
the  truth." 


which  was  reported  by  the  Republic 
and  Gazette.  Mecham  said  that 
Quayle  might  “get  mad  at  me  when 
we  put  the  Republic  out  of  business 
when  we  get  our  newspaper  started." 

The  previous  day  Mecham  was 
quoted  as  saying  that  Quayle's  selec¬ 
tion  “might  give  me  a  chance  to  talk 
to  him  and  tell  him  to  get  rid  of  this 
lousy  publisher  out  there  (in  Arizona] 
and  get  a  new  one.  You  know .  for  the 
good  of  the  state." 


Mecham  was  impeached  by  the  state  Senate  and 
has  repeatedly  blamed  the  Republic  and  the  Gazette 
for  his  removal  from  office. 


Mecham.  who  once  owned  a  Phoe¬ 
nix  daily,  the  Evening  American. 
termed  the  Arizona  Repuhlic  and  the 
Phoenix  Gazette  “the  least  trusted 
newspapers  in  America." 

The  former  governor  was  ques¬ 
tioned  about  remarks  he  made  at  the 
New  Orleans  Republican  National 
Convention  involving  his  future  plans 
and  his  views  of  Republican  vice 
presidential  candidate  Dan  Quayle. 
Senator  Quayle  is  the  nephew  of 
Eugene  S.  Pulliam,  president  of  Phoe¬ 
nix  Newspapers,  publishers  of  the 
Republic  and  the  Gazette. 

In  a  New  Orleans  press  conference. 


The  reference  was  to  Phoenix 
Newspapers  publisher  Pat  Murphy, 
one  of  Mecham's  prime  targets  in  the 
former  governor's  stormy  political 
career. 

Mecham  was  impeached  by  the 
state  Senate  and  has  repeatedly 
blamed  the  Republic  and  the  Gazette 
for  his  removal  from  office.  He  is 
appealing  the  impeachment. 

in  talking  to  E&P.  Mecham  con¬ 
firmed  that  he  is  serious  about  starting 
a  newspaper,  adding  that  he  is 
"working  with  some  people"  who 
have  expressed  an  interest  in  giving 
the  project  financial  support. 


However,  in  connection  with  his 
remarks  concerning  Quayle  and  Mur¬ 
phy.  he  said,  “1  was  probably  smiling 
when  1  mentioned  them.  You  know, 
the  press  has  no  sense  of  humor  and 
every  now  and  then  1  try  to  liven 
things  up  for  them." 

Mecham  turned  serious  in  discuss¬ 
ing  Quayle  and  his  connection  with 
Phoenix  Newspapers. 

According  to  Murphy,  Quayle 
holds  a  small  number  of  non-voting 
shares  in  Phoenix  Newspapers' 
parent  company.  Central  Newspa¬ 
pers  Inc.,  which  also  owns  the  Indi¬ 
anapolis  Star,  the  Indianapolis  News 
and  other  Indiana  newspapers. 

Quayle's  father,  James,  is 
publisher  of  one  of  the  latter,  the  Him- 
tinpton  Herald-Press,  of  which  the 
younger  Quayle  was  once  associate 
publisher. 

Mecham  told  E&P  he  wanted  to 
inform  Dan  Quayle  that  “Pat  Murphy 
is  destroying  their  property." 

He  described  Quayle  as  a  “con¬ 
servative  who  came  by  his  credentials 
honestly." 

Asked  about  Mecham's  comments, 
Murphy  replied,  “My  guess  is  that 
Senator  Quayle  doesn't  have  the  time 
or  interest  in  Mr.  Mecham’s  small- 
minded  obsession  for  revenge.  He  has 
sought  to  make  us  a  part  of  the 
impeachment  story  by  accusing  us  of 
inaccuracy  and  unfairness." 

(Continued  on  pape  19} 
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The  questioning  of  Quayle 

Vice  presidential  candidate  says  he  underestimated  media  scrutiny 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Sen.  Dan  Quayle  says  now  he 
“underestimated"  the  press  scrutiny 
he  received  during  the  first  days  of  his 
Republican  vice  presidential  candi¬ 
dacy. 

It  was  a  scrutiny,  too,  that  fre¬ 
quently  was  led  by  his  own  family's 
newspapers. 

“1  thought  1  knew  what  it  was  going 
to  be  like,  but  I  underestimated  the 
scrutiny  and  all  the  side  events," 
Quayle  said  in  an  interview  with  USA 
Today  published  Aug.  29. 

During  the  first  days  of  the  furor 
over  whether  his  stint  in  the  Indiana 
National  Guard  was  arranged  through 
family  clout  so  he  could  evade  service 
in  the  Vietnam  War,  Quayle  said  he 
had  “affection"  for  the  veterans  of 
that  war. 

In  the  USA  Today  interview,  he 
used  the  same  description  for  his 
feelings  about  the  press. 

“I  have  a  strong  affection  for  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  press,"  he  said.  “I'm  not 
going  to  second-guess  the  media.  The 
media  can  review  itself.  They  know 
their  biases  and  instincts." 

The  handling  of  the  Quayle  story 
reflects  the  changes  that  have  swept 
through  American  journalism  in  the 
last  decade  or  so. 

It  was  the  Indianapolis  News,  for 
example,  that  broke  the  story  that  one 
of  its  former  managing  editors,  Wen¬ 
dell  C.  Phillippi,  who  was  also  a 
National  Guard  commander,  made 
phone  calls  to  help  Quayle  get  in  the 
Guard. 

The  News  is  owned  by  Central 
Newspapers  Group,  a  closely  held 
firm  in  which  Pulliam  family  members 
hold  the  majoriy  of  voting  stock. 

Dan  Quayle,  in  fact,  reportedly 
holds  a  small  stake  in  the  group,  less 
than  \%  of  outstanding  stock. 

The  News,  and  the  sister  paper,  the 
Indianapolis  Star,  have  aggressively 
covered  the  Quayle  story. 

On  the  day  George  Bush  and 
Quayle  accepted  their  nominations, 
for  example,  the  Quayle  sidebar  car¬ 
ried  this  byline:  “This  story  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  assistant  city  editor  Vic 
Caleca,  as  reported  by  staff  writers 


George  McLaren,  Kyle  Niederpruem 
and  Patrick  J.  Traub." 

However,  Star  and  News  publisher 
and  senior  vice  president  Eugene  S. 
Pulliam  said  the  newspaper  does  not 
feel  any  special  “burden"  in  covering 
Quayle  because  of  the  family  ties. 

“No,  I  don’t  think  there's  any  con¬ 
nection  there,”  he  said  in  a  telephone 
interview.  “Our  only  concern  was  to 
be  as  fair  and  complete  as  we  could. 

“We  haven't  done  any  more  than 
we  would  have,”  Pulliam  continued. 
“I  mean,  it's  an  important  story 
because  he  is  from  Indiana,  and  we've 
been  through  this  before  when  Dan 
ran  for  the  Senate  and  when  he  ran  for 
congressman.” 

Pulliam,  who  is  Quayle's  uncle, 
said  the  first  National  Guard  story 
arose  simply  because  “our  reporters 
got  into  everything,  his  background 
and  who  he  is." 

The  family  angle,  he  said,  “was  in 
front  from  the  start,  we  never  tried  to 
disguise  it." 

For  his  part.  Sen.  Quayle  told  USA 
Today  he  hadn't  talked  to  publisher 
Pulliam  about  the  coverage. 

“Uncle  Gene  is  a  very  honest,  car¬ 
ing  individual.  1  have  a  great  deal  of 


respect  for  him,"  Quayle  said. 

Quayle  received  no  break  from 
others  on  the  paper,  either. 

Columnist  Dan  Carpenter,  for 
example,  devoted  a  Sunday.  Aug.  21. 
piece  to  his  own  attempts  to  avoid 
military  service  during  the  Vietnam 
War  —  and  to  Quayle's. 

Carpenter  said  he  was  saved  from 
the  draft  because  he  was  two  pounds 
under  the  military's  weight  require¬ 
ments. 

“Without  fasting.  I  was  two  pounds 
underweight.  Two  pounds!  And  so 
today,  by  luck  or  providence.  1  have 
no  military  record.  I'm  not  ashamed 
of  that,"  Carpenter  wrote. 

However,  Carpenter  added.  “I 
would  be  ashamed  if  I  were  a  politi¬ 
cian  who  has  beaten  the  drums  for  the 
costliest,  most  dangerous,  most  cor¬ 
rupt  and  most  arrogant  military 
buildup  in  American  history  and  w  ill 
never  have  been  shot  at." 

Quayle,  Carpenter  w  rote,  deserved 
to  be  considered  a  “war  wimp."  one 
“willing  to  fight  to  the  last  Nicara¬ 
guan.  or  the  last  working-class  kid 
who  couldn't  get  into  college  or  into 
the  National  Guard." 

{Continued  on  pape  42} 
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Minorities  and  newspapers 

ANPA  poll  gives  complete  portrait  of  minority  employment  at  newspapers 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

The  first  all-departments  survey  of 
racial  minorities  and  women  in  U.S. 
daily  newspapers  shows  the  industry 
lags  the  national  work  force  in 
employing  these  groups. 

According  to  the  survey  —  con¬ 
ducted  by  Belden  Associates  of  Dal¬ 
las  for  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  —  blacks  and 
other  racial  minorities  fill  16%  of 
newspaper  jobs,  while  women  hold 
37%.  By  contrast,  the  national  work 
force  is  made  up  of  21%  minorities 
and  47%  women. 

At  least  one  group  working  on  the 
issue  of  minority  representation  in  the 
newspaper  industry  suggested  even 
those  totals  are  misleading. 

Departmental  minority  re¬ 
presentation  —  particularly  of 
blacks  —  has  been  inflated  by  the 
inclusion  of  lower-level  clerical  and 
service  personnel,  according  to  this 
criticism. 

For  instance,  the  “general  manage¬ 
ment”  category  shows  a  total  minor¬ 
ity  employment  of  22%  minority. 
Blacks  alone  constitute  15%  of  the 
category. 

However  in  “executive,  manager¬ 
ial”  positions,  the  minority  percen¬ 
tage  is  Just  7%,  with  5%  of  jobs  held 
by  blacks.  Only  11%  of  “profes¬ 
sional,  technical”  jobs  are  held  by 
minorities,  7%  by  blacks. 

Among  “service  workers,” 
though,  the  story  is  reversed. 

There,  42%  of  employees  are 
minorities.  Blacks  account  for  30%  of 
the  positions. 

“Janitors  and  publishers  are  in  the 
same  category  in  that  particular 
case,”  said  Melinda  Machado,  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  Task  Force  on 
Minorities  in  the  Newspaper  Busi¬ 
ness.  The  task  force  is  a  coalition  of  40 
organizations. 

In  their  semiannual  meeting  in  St. 
Louis  Aug.  24,  the  task  force  voted  a 
resolution  criticizing  the  ANPA  for 
the  slant  it  used  in  publicizing  the 
survey  results. 

“Although  the  [newspaper]  indus¬ 
try  average  of  minority  representa¬ 
tion  is  not  significantly  below  the 
national  average,  public  representa¬ 
tion  of  survey  results  should  empha¬ 
size  that  minority  representation  in 


m 


professional  and  managerial  job 
categories  is  low  and  requires  the 
industry's  continued  attention,”  the 
resolution  read  in  part. 

Task  force  chairman  David 
Lawrence,  Detroit  Free  Press 
publisher,  said  the  group's  “overall 
reaction  was  quite  complimentary” 
to  the  study,  which  he  said  was  a 
“baseline  of  knowledge  that  every¬ 
body  can  understand.” 

“My  concern,  frankly,  was  not 
with  the  survey,  but  with  the  press 
release”  announcing  it,  Lawrence 
said  in  a  telephone  interview.  “My 
concern  is  not  with  ANPA,  my  con¬ 
cern  is  with  anyone  who  says  we  have 
done  all  we  need  to  do. 

“We  clearly  need  to  make  progress 
[in  increasing  minorities  at[  decision¬ 
making  levels  generally,”  Lawrence 
said. 

An  ANPA  spokesman  said  the 
organization  had  no  immediate  com¬ 
ment  on  the  task  force  resolution. 

News/editorial 

In  the  newsroom,  decision-making 
positions  are  still  overwhelmingly 
held  by  whites,  according  to  the 
survey. 


“Newsroom  supervisors,”  for 
example,  are  95%  white  and  5% 
minorities,  with  3%  black,  1%  His¬ 
panic,  1%  Asian,  and  Native  Ameri¬ 
cans  at  less  than  one-half  of  1%. 

Copy  desk  positions,  the  survey 
said,  are  93%  white  with  4%  black, 
2%  Hispanic  and  1%  Asian. 

Reporters  and  writers  are  91% 
white,  6%  black,  2%  Hispanic  and  1% 
Asian. 

In  the  newsroom  category,  overall 
minority  representation  —  listed  at 
10%  —  has  also  been  boosted  by  the 
inclusion  of  “clerical,  administrative 
support”  jobs.  Fully  18%  of  those  are 
minority,  most  of  them  —  14%  — 
blacks. 

The  ANPA  study  shows  slight 
increases  in  minority  newsroom 
employment  since  the  1983  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  study. 

News  executives,  for  example,  are 
up  from  4%  in  the  ASNE  study  to  5% 
in  the  ANPA  study.  The  “reporters, 
writers”  category  also  increased  a 
percentage  point,  from  8%  to  9%,  as 
did  “photographers,  artists,”  up  from 
9%  to  10%. 

Overall  professional  employment 
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NABJ  forms  120-day  minority  task  force 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Concerned  that  progress  in  attract¬ 
ing  blacks  and  other  racial  minorities 
to  the  news  business  is  flagging,  a 
broad  coalition  of  groups  has  formed 
a  120-day  task  force  to  suggest 
improvements  in  educating  and  pro¬ 
moting  minority  journalists  and  news¬ 
paper  and  broadcasting  profession¬ 
als. 

The  task  force  will  be  led  by  the 
National  Association  of  Black  Jour¬ 
nalists,  which  developed  the  idea. 

NABJ  leaders  laid  out  the  plan  in 
meetings  held  before  their  convention 
in  St.  Louis  with  officials  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors;  the  American  Newspaper 


■Publishers  Association;  the  Radio 
and  Television  News  Directors  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  the  National  Association 
of  Broadcasters.  The  Task  Force  on 
Minorities  in  the  Newspaper  Busi¬ 
ness  has  also  joined  the  task  force. 

The  group  will  be  split  into  two 
working  groups  to  look  at  these  two 
issues: 

•  Assistance  the  industry  can  pro¬ 
vide  traditionally  black  colleges  and 
universities  in  training  black  and 
minority  journalists. 

•  Measures  to  increase  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  black  newspaper  and  broad¬ 
casting  professionals. 

“It’s  a  real  opportunity  for 
NABJ  .  .  .  to  set  the  lead  and  to  focus 


the  efforts  of  the  industry  in  a  way 
that  we  think  will  be  helpful  in 
attracting  and  promoting  black  news¬ 
paper  and  radio  and  tv  talent,”  said 
association  president  DeWayne 
Wickham,  a  columnist  for  the  Gan¬ 
nett  News  Service. 

“NABJ  really  has  a  lead  responsi¬ 
bility  to  make  it  happen  —  and  we 
accept  that  responsibility,”  he  added. 

The  reason  for  the  1 20-day  dead¬ 
line,  Wickham  said,  is  to  “allow  us  to 
remain  focused.” 

“We  feel  the  pace  has  been  so  slow 
in  recent  months,”  he  added. 

Each  press  organization  will  have 
two  representatives  in  each  working 
group. 


of  minorities  is  8%,  the  ANPA  said. 
That  is  up  from  1%  in  1983. 

By  sex,  overall  newsroom  totals  of 
women  employees  —  showing 
women  hold  37%  of  news/editorial 
jobs  —  are  also  inflated  by  including 
the  clerical  and  administrative  cate¬ 
gory.  Fully  69%  of  those  jobs  are  held 
by  women,  according  to  the  survey. 

By  cost,  women  hold  27%  of  super¬ 
visor  positions;  36%  of  the  reporters, 
writers  category;  and  34%  of  copy 
desk  jobs. 

Just  20%  of  photographer,  artist 
positions  are  held  by  women,  the 
survey  said. 

Advertising 

In  the  advertising  department, 
minorities  comprise  13%  of  all  posi¬ 
tions,  the  survey  found. 

In  executive  or  managerial  posi¬ 
tions,  however,  minority  representa¬ 
tion  was  just  7%  —  4%  black,  2% 
Hispanic  and  1%  Asian. 

Twelve  percent  of  the  advertising 
sales  force  is  minority,  the  report 
found.  Eight  percent  is  black,  3%  His¬ 
panic  and  1%  Asian. 

The  “clerical,  administrative  sup¬ 
port”  category  had  the  biggest 
minority  representation,  but  the  dis¬ 
parity  was  not  as  noticeable  as  in  the 
newsroom  or  general  management. 
Some  20%  of  the  category  is  com¬ 
prised  of  minority  employees. 

Overall  in  advertising,  women 
comprise  by  far  the  majority  of 
employees,  the  survey  said.  Fully 
66%  are  women. 

However,  in  executive  or  mana¬ 
gerial  positions,  only  38%  are  women. 

By  contrast,  the  American  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  sales  force  is  68% 
women.  The  clerical  category  is  over¬ 


whelmingly  comprised  of  women: 
78%. 

Circulation 

Overall  minority  employment  in 
the  circulation  department  is  19%, 
according  to  the  study,  but  again  is 
concentrated  in  lower-level  positions. 

Black  employment  in  executive  or 
managerial  positions,  for  example,  is 
just  6%  while  blacks  comprise  16%  of 
the  clerical  category. 

The  sales  and  operators  categories 
show  considerable  minority  employ¬ 
ment,  with  20%  in  each. 

Women  comprise  33%  of  circula¬ 
tion  jobs  overall,  but  this  average  is 
again  somewhat  inflated  by  a  high 
proportion  —  76%  —  of  women  in 
clerical  positions. 

According  to  the  survey,  21%  of 
executive  or  managerial  positions  are 
held  by  women.  In  professional  and 
technical  categories,  however, 
women  comprise  34%  of  employees. 

Production 

A  high  percentage  of  minorities  in 
the  service  worker  category  —  53% 
of  the  total  —  served  to  keep  overall 
minority  employment  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  area  at  19%. 

Among  production  executives  or 
managers,  just  5%  are  black,  2%  His¬ 
panic,  1%  Native  American  and  less 
than  one-half  of  1%  Asian. 

In  the  skilled  crafts,  89%  of 
employees  are  white,  11%  black  and 
3%  Hispanic,  the  survey  found. 

It  was  a  similar  story  in  the  “opera- 
tors”  category,  where  83%  of 
employees  were  white,  11%  black, 
5%  Hispanic  and  1%  Asian. 

Women  comprise  less  than  15%  of 
the  work  force  in  the  skilled  crafts, 
professional  or  technical  and  opera¬ 


tors  category. 

Women  also  account  for  just  8%  of 
production  executives,  according  to 
the  ANPA  study. 

Marketing  and  promotion 

Newspaper  marketing,  promotion 
and  research  categories  are  domi¬ 
nated  by  whites,  the  ANPA  study 
found. 

For  example,  whites  hold  94%  of 
executive  or  managerial  jobs  in  this 
department  —  blacks  just  4%. 
Whites  comprise  93%  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  or  technical  positions  — blacks 
3%  and  Hispanics  3%. 

Women,  however,  are  represented 
in  significant  numbers,  with  fully  45% 
holding  executive  or  managerial  posi¬ 
tions. 

Women  are  61%  of  the  professional 
or  technical  staff  and  85%  of  the  cleri¬ 
cal  staff.  Overall,  women  comprise 
63%  of  the  marketing,  promotion  and 
research  work  force. 

Accounting,  finance 

In  this  category  —  which  includes 
a  variety  of  positions  from  accountant 
to  information  systems  director  to 
payroll  coordinator  —  overall 
minority  employment  is  17%. 

Whites  hold  92%  of  the  executive 
or  managerial  positions,  with  blacks 
accounting  for  4%  and  Hispanics  and 
Asians  2%  each. 

Minorities  do  better  in  the  profes¬ 
sional  and  technical  category,  where 
blacks  comprise  8%  of  employees, 
and  Hispanics  and  Asians  are  4% 
each. 

Women  dominate  this  category, 
with  67%  of  total  employment. 

While  that  number  is  boosted 
because  fully  82%  of  clerical  and  sup- 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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Newspapers  and  Literacy  Day 

Newspapers  around  the  country  have  a  myriad  of  activities  planned 


By  Debra  Gersh 

Spelling  bees,  celebrations, 
speeches,  awards  and,  of  course,  con¬ 
tributions  to  local  agencies  are  all  part 
of  the  myriad  of  activities  planned  by 
newspapers  around  the  country  in 
recognition  of  National  Newspaper 
Literacy  Day  on  Sept.  8. 

The  Herald-News  of  Joliet,  Ill.,  for 
example,  is  planning  a  cartoon  on  its 
editorial  page  and  an  editorial  about 
illiteracy,  a  full  page  detailing  “Fifty 
Ways  to  Fight  Illiteracy,”  posters  on 
its  vending  machines  and  radio  spots 
calling  attention  to  the  day,  and  free 
help-wanted  ads  during  the  week 
soliciting  tutors  for  the  area  literacy 
council,  according  to  information 
provided  by  Carolyn  Ebel  Chandler, 
manager/literacy  programs  at  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  Foundation. 

The  Herald-News  further  plans  to 
run  a  news  story  about  one  of  the 
paper’s  staffers  who  has  successfully 
tutored  an  adult;  to  print  over  200 
posters  to  be  distributed  throughout 
the  area  by  the  Joliet  Area  Literacy 
Council;  an  appearance  on  a  local 
radio  talk  show  on  illiteracy;  to  run 
ads  provided  by  the  AN  PA  during  the 
week;  to  work  with  local  libraries  to 
set  up  “Family  Day,”  inviting  fami¬ 
lies  to  visit  local  libraries  on  Sept.  8; 
and,  beginning  Sept.  8,  will  offer  a 
free  three-week  subscription  to  the 
newspaper  to  each  seventh-grade- 
reading-level  graduate  of  a  local 
reading  program. 

The  Sun  News  of  Myrtle  Beach, 
S.C.,  plans  in-house  ads,  posters  and 
radio  and  television  spots  to  promote 
its  literacy  celebration  honoring  peo¬ 
ple  who  were  tutored  and  the  volun¬ 
teers  and  businesses  involved.  The 
festivities  are  slated  to  be  held  on  the 
beach,  with  musicians  and  area 
authors  performing  and  giving  read¬ 
ings,  according  to  the  information 
from  the  ANPA  Foundation. 

Businesses  that  held  in-house  liter¬ 
acy  programs  are  to  receive  special 
certificates,  as  are  tutors  who  volun¬ 
teered  300  hours  or  more.  Food  and 
drinks  were  donated,  and  literacy  but¬ 
tons  will  be  distributed. 

In  Whiteville,  N.C.,  the  News 
Reporter  plans  to  publish  public  ser¬ 
vice  fliers  announcing  countywide 


activities  planned  for  the  eighth.  In 
cooperation  with  the  Columbus 
County  Literacy  Council  and  South¬ 
eastern  Community  College,  the 
News  Reporter  is  planning  an  adult 
spelling  bee  as  well  as  a  chicken  din¬ 
ner  sale  for  Sept.  16  in  conjunction 
with  the  spelling  bee.  The  newspaper 
also  plans  a  “Share  Your  Print”  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  wall  of  a  local  mall  is  slated  to 
be  the  site  of  a  mural  painted  by  Car¬ 
toonists  Across  America  as  part  of  the 
Shreveport  (La.)  Journal  and  Times 
notation  of  National  Newspaper  Lit¬ 
eracy  Day,  according  to  information 
from  Ebel  Chandler.  Literacy  action 
groups  are  scheduled  to  participate, 
and  libraries  are  to  distribute  library 
cards. 


The  Pottsville  (Pa.)  Republican  is 
scheduled  to  host  a  mall  reading  festi¬ 
val  on  Sept.  10.  Called  “The  Magic  of 
Reading,”  the  event  will  include  two 
magic  shows  with  reading  as  a  theme, 
workshops  for  parents  on  how  to  help 
their  children  become  readers,  infor¬ 
mation  from  local  literacy  councils 
and  libraries  and  organizations,  and 
distribution  of  “I’m  a  reader”  bal¬ 
loons.  Letters  were  also  sent  to  local 
clergy  promoting  Literacy  Sunday, 
Sept.  1 1 . 

The  Arizona  Republic  and  Phoenix 
Gazette  are  planning  to  sponsor 
Republic  editorial  cartoonist  Steve 
Benson  autographing  his  books  at  a 
local  mall.  Proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
books  will  go  to  Literacy  Volunteers 
of  Maricopa  County. 


Houston  (Texas)  Chronicle  publisher  Richard  J.V. 
Johnson  is  chairing  a  commitee  to  raise  $1  million  to 
fund  the  Houston  Reading,  Education  and 
Development  Commission,  a  municipal  agency. 


In  addition,  comic  books  and  book¬ 
marks  will  be  distributed,  as  well  as 
information  about  teaching  a  friend  to 
read. 

The  Medford  (Ore.)  Mail  Tribune 
plans  to  sponsor  a  Walk  for  Literacy 
with  local  literacy  councils  walking 
through  targeted  neighborhoods, 
handing  out  fliers  with  a  local  literacy 
hotline  number.  The  newspaper  also 
plans  to  publish  on  Sept.  8  a  special 
“Letter  to  the  Editor”  section  fea¬ 
turing  letters  from  literacy  students 
and  new  readers. 

To  create  awareness,  the  Rapid 
City  (S.D.)  Journal  will  host  a  literacy 
breakfast  for  business  leaders, 
elected  officials,  literacy  council 
members  and  the  media,  according  to 
the  information  from  the  ANPA 
Foundation. 

In  addition,  the  newspaper  and 
Cowles  Media  are  slated  to  create  a 
grant-making  program,  providing 
three-month  subscriptions  to  tutor- 
recommended  students,  conducting 
tutor  workshops  on  how  to  use  the 
Journal  with  literacy  students,  and 
providing  space  for  storage  of  literacy 
materials. 


The  newspapers  also  are  planning 
to  host  the  2nd  Annual  Tutor  Recog¬ 
nition  Breakfast  for  literacy  volun¬ 
teers  on  Sept.  24,  where  Republic 
columnist  and  author  Ginger  Hutton 
is  scheduled  to  keynote,  according  to 
Ebel  Chandler. 

A  local  mall  also  was  planned  as  the 
site  for  a  reading  day  sponsored  by 
the  State-TimesIMorning  Advocate 
of  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Capital  Area  Literacy  Coali¬ 
tion. 

Themed  “Set  Yourself  Free  — 
READ!,”  planned  activities  are  to 
include  storytellers  —  including 
Louisiana’s  first  lady  Patti  Roemer  — 
puppeteers,  appearances  by  radio 
and  television  personalities,  theater 
performances,  music,  demonstration 
of  a  model  computer  literacy  lab  and 
literacy  and  reading  exhibits. 

There  will  also  be  a  statewide  pro¬ 
motion  through  all  media  of  the  Loui¬ 
siana  Literacy  Hotline  throughout 
September,  according  to  the  informa¬ 
tion  provided  E&P. 

All  employees  of  the  four  Guy  Gan¬ 
nett  properties  in  Maine  will  “Take 
Ten”  to  read.  Promoted  in-house 
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through  bookmark  paycheck  staffers, 
posters  and  "Take  Ten”  buttons,  the 
Guy  Gannett  Pro-Literacy  Project 
also  will  ask  the  public  to  participate 
through  house  ads  and  public  service 
announcements.  The  library  associa¬ 
tion,  literacy  volunteers  and  the 
Maine  Literacy  Coalition  are  also 
slated  to  promote  the  day,  which  also 
will  be  the  kickoff  of  a  major  in-house 
drive  by  the  newspaper  to  recruit  stu¬ 
dents  and  teachers. 

Houston  (Texas)  Chronicle 
publisher  Richard  J.V.  Johnson  is 
chairing  a  committee  to  raise  $1  mil¬ 
lion  to  fund  the  Houston  Reading, 
Education  and  Development  Com¬ 
mission,  a  municipal  agency. 

As  part  of  National  Newspaper  Lit¬ 
eracy  Day,  the  Chronicle  is  slated  to 
announce  the  Houston  Chronicle  Lit¬ 
eracy  Achievement  Award,  a  $1,000 
cash  award  and  a  plaque  to  the  volun¬ 
teer  who  has  done  the  most  in  teach¬ 
ing  literacy.  In  addition,  the  paper 
plans  in-house  ads  thanking  contribu¬ 
tors  to  fund  raising  and  plans  a  series 
of  ads  promoting  literacy,  according 
to  the  information  from  the  AN  PA 
Foundation. 

The  Chronicle’s  Newspaper  in 

Education  department  also  plans  a 
workshop  employing  the  Texas  Edu¬ 
cation  Agency’s  tv  network  to  teach 
tutors  how  to  use  the  newspaper  in 
their  tutoring  efforts.  Materials  will 
be  available  through  public  and 
county  library  systems. 

The  Herald-Journal  of  Spartan¬ 
burg,  S.C.,  plans  a  financial  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  local  adult  reader  teaching 
agency  and  will  provide  25  employee 
volunteer  trainees  to  become  reading 
tutors.  Free  one-year  subscriptions 
also  will  be  offered  to  graduates  with 
fourth-grade-level  diplomas,  and  a 
free  classified  advertising  program 
will  be  provided  on  a  continuing  basis 
encouraging  people  to  become 
trained  tutors. 

Other  events  scheduled  on  and 
around  National  Newspaper  Literacy 
Day,  according  to  Ebel  Chandler, 
include: 

•  Literacy  ads  and  articles  in  the 
Times  Daily  of  Florence,  Ala.,  and  a 
fundraising  drive  in  conjunction  with 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  IBM 
“PALS”  computer  system. 

•  An  in-house  coffee  for  employ¬ 
ees  of  the  Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle-Bea¬ 
con  to  learn  about  literacy  and  the 

newspaper’s  plans  for  a  company  lit¬ 
eracy  program  available  to  employees 
and  their  families. 

•  A  learning  conference  sponsored 
by  the  Sudbury  (Ontario)  Star’,  a 
Community  Awareness  Evening 
hosted  by  the  Daily  Reflector  of 
Greenville,  N.C.,  with  the  state’s 
First  Lady  as  guest  speaker. 

•  Distribution  of  sponsored  copies 
of  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer  and 
Post  to  literacy  centers. 

•  A  “City  of  Readers”  project  for 
the  coming  year  kicked  off  by  the 
Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Times  in  a 
downtown  plaza,  featuring  speeches 
by  the  governor  and  other  dignitaries 
and  music  from  a  brass  band. 

•  A  readathon  sponsored  by  the 
Recorder  of  Greenfield,  Mass.;  a 
directory  published  by  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Union-NewsI Sunday  Repub¬ 
lican  of  33  literacy  agencies  and  pro¬ 
grams  in  four  western  Massachusetts 
counties. 

•  Continued  editorial  and  Financial 
support  by  the  Contra  Costa  Times  of 
Walnut  Creek,  Calif.,  of  the  Contra 
Costa  Literacy  Alliance,  which  is 
planning  many  activities  for  Sept.  8 
and  10. 

Gannon  to  leave  Re| 

Des  Moines  Register  editor  James 
.  P.  Gannon  is  leaving  Iowa  to  become 
Washington  bureau  chief  and  writer 
for  the  Detroit  News. 

Gannon  said  the  move  fulfills  a 
long-contemplated  desire  to  move 
back  into  reporting. 

"After  10  years  of  management,  1 
want  to  get  back  to  what  I  like  best, 
and  that’s  reporting  on  national 
affairs  and  politics,”  Gannon  said  in  a 
telephone  interview  from  Des 
Moines. 

“The  Register,  of  course,  has  been 
a  great  place  to  be  editor  [and  follow] 
those  concerns,  but  the  time  is 

gister  editorship  to  tak 

coming  —  I’m  49,  I’ll  be  50  next 
year  —  when,  if  I’m  ever  going  to 
make  a  move,  I  should  do  it  now.  1 
think  I’ve  got  a  lot  of  good  years  left  in 
journalism,”  he  added. 

Both  the  Des  Moines  Register  and 
the  Detroit  News  are  owned  by  the 
Gannett  Co. 

In  addition  to  directing  the  seven- 
reporter  D.C.  staff,  Gannon  will  write 
a  column  that  will  be  distributed  to  all 
Gannett  newspapers.  Gannon  said  he 
will  leave  the  Register  sometime  after 
the  election  and  begin  work  in 
Washington  about  the  time  of  the 
Inauguration. 

e  D.C.  reporting  job 

No  editor  has  been  named  to 
replace  Gannon. 

“There  will  be  a  national  search,” 
he  said. 

Gannon  worked  in  the  capital  as  a 
Wall  Street  Journal  reporter  from 
1966-69  and  from  1972-78.  He  joined 
the  Register  as  executive  editor  in 
1978  and  was  named  editor  in  1982. 

The  Des  Moines  position  gave  Gan¬ 
non  national  exposure  in  the  last  three 
presidential  years  when  he  moderated 
candidates  debates  before  the  Iowa 
caucuses. 

“Maybe  I  can  do  them  from 
Washington,”  Gannon  laughed. 

■  ik.1 

IN  BRIEF 

Nine  fellows  named 
at  j-school  in  Ohio 

The  Ohio  State  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  has  appointed  nine  professional 
journalists  to  fellowships  in  the  Kip- 
linger  Midcareer  Program  in  Public 
Affairs  Reporting  for  1988-89.  Start¬ 
ing  Sept.  19,  they  will  begin  a  year  on 
campus,  working  for  master’s 
degrees. 

The  fellows  are:  Maria  Grau  Pieck- 
mann,  former  reporter.  Associated 
Press  International  Desk,  New  York; 
Thomas  Rich,  correspondent. 

Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  and  Cana¬ 
dian  Broadcasting  Co.,  Honolulu; 
Thomas  Koetting,  reporter,  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press-Dispatch’,  Vivienne 
Levy,  correspondent  for  British 
newspapers,  Jerusalem,  former  cor- 
respondnet.  Daily  Mail,  London; 
Robbie  Morganfield,  reporter,  the 
Detroit  News’,  John  Sanchez,  inde¬ 
pendent  public  television  producer, 
Lafayette,  Ind.;  Konstanty  Sie- 
maszico,  reporter,  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tri¬ 
bune’,  Magda  Walter,  special  series 
producer.  The  Nightly  Business 
Report,  WPBT-TV,  Miami;  and  Brian 
Williams,  reporter,  the  Nation,  Bang- 

kok,  Thailand,  former  reporter. 
United  Press  International,  Chicago. 

ISWNE  wants  open 
hearings  for  JOA 

The  International  Society  of 
Weekly  Newspapers  Editors  has  sup¬ 
ported  a  resolution  calling  for  the 
United  States  Justice  Department  to 
hold  public  hearings  in  Manteca, 
Calif.,  before  approving  a  joint  oper¬ 
ating  agreement  between  the  Man¬ 
teca  Bulletin  and  the  Manteca  News. 
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Pension  plan  problems  continue 

Times  Mirror  canceis  interit  to  terminate  Daiias  Times  Heraid 
pension  pian;  empioyees  question  iegaiity  of  the  decision 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Challenged  by  employees  on  its 
move  to  keep  59%  of  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald  pension  plan  fund.  Times  Mir¬ 
ror  Co.  has  canceled  its  intended  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  plan. 

The  cancellation  notice,  which 
came  in  an  Aug.  24  letter  to  current 
and  former  Times  Herald  employees, 
drew  bitter  protests  and  talk  of  a  law¬ 
suit  if  Times  Mirror  persists  in  its 
decision. 

The  dispute  over  the  fund  stems 
from  Times  Mirror’s  sale  of  the  Times 
Herald  in  1986  in  which  the  Los 
Angeles-based  firm  retained  the 
employees’  pension  plan. 


Guarantee  Corp. ,  rescinding  the  com¬ 
pany’s  previous  application  for  the 
plan’s  termination. 

Monsma  explained  to  employees 
that  the  cancellation  was  because  of 
“information  recently  brought  to  our 
attention.” 

He  said  the  company  anticipates 
the  plan  will  be  returned  “indefinitely 
to  a  dedicated  trust  status,”  which 
means  that  earned  benefits  to  partici¬ 
pants  will  remain  the  same  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  earn  interest. 

In  retaining  the  pension’s  fund  sta¬ 
tus  quo.  Times  Mirror  will  not  shift 
any  money  to  its  own  coffers, 
Monsma  said.  The  pension  funds  are 
held  in  trust  by  Citibank  in  New  York. 


Monsma  said  Taylor’s  lequest  for  reconsideration 
would  be  carefully  reviewed,  along  with  the  reporter’s 
information  about  employees  who  have  had  out-of- 
pocket  expenses  in  connection  with  the  pension  plan. 


Recently,  Times  Mirror  filed  notice 
with  the  IRS  to  terminate  the  plan  and 
stated  its  intention  to  retain 
$15,732,948,  or  59%,  of  the  plan’s 
total  assets  of  $26,589,742. 

Plan  participants  were  notified  they 
could  either  receive  their  benefits  in  a 
lump  sum  or  an  annuity. 

A  strong  objection  to  the  59% 
retention  was  sent  to  Times  Mirror  by 
Times  Herald  investigative  reporter 
Jack  H.  Taylor  Jr.  on  behalf  of  himself 
and  other  plan  beneficiaries  {E&P, 
Aug.  20). 

Taylor  and  others  argued  that  the 
plan  was  almost  entirely  based  on 
employee  contributions,  thus  making 
Times  Mirror  ineligible  to  receive  the 
bulk  of  its  assets. 

Taylor  was  among  present  and  past 
Times  Herald  employees  who  said 
Times  Mirror’s  cash  contribution  to 
the  plan  totaled  $64,000,  a  sum  the 
company  insists  is  incorrect. 

The  Aug.  24  letter  came  from  Dur¬ 
ham  Monsma,  Times  Mirror’s  direc¬ 
tor  of  human  resources  and  risk  man¬ 
agement,  who  said  a  notice  also  was 
sent  to  IRS  and  the  Pension  Benefit 


It  also  means,  Monsma  told  E&P, 
that  workers  55  or  older  can  collect 
their  benefits  but  others,  with  one 
exception,  are  not  entitled  to  lump¬ 
sum  withdrawals  provided  in  the  ter¬ 
mination,  which  had  been  scheduled 
for  Sept.  16. 

He  said  that  workers  whose  bene¬ 
fits  range  from  $500  to  $3,500  may 
cash  out  immediately. 

Monsma’ s  letter  rebutted  the  con¬ 
tention  of  Taylor  and  others  that 
Times  Mirror’s  contribution  to  the 
pension  plan  had  been  minimal. 

He  agreed  with  employees  that  the 
plan  was  overfunded  —  by  about  $12 
million  —  but  maintained  the  over- 
funding  arose  initially  from  the  1969 
sale  of  the  Times  Herald  Printing  Co. 
to  Times  Mirror. 

The  transaction,  Monsma  said, 
resulted  in  the  Times  Herald  stock 
held  by  the  plan  being  converted  into 
shares  of  Times  Mirror  stock  of 
greater  market  value. 

“In  addition,”  Monsma  went  on, 
“under  Times  Mirror  management, 
the  plan  had  excellent  investment 
experience  and  benefits  were 


improved  while  employee  contribu¬ 
tions  were  reduced.” 

The  Times  Mirror  official  told  E&P 
that  the  company’s  cash  contribution 
to  the  plan  was  more  than  $64,000,  but 
he  declined  to  give  an  amount. 

Upon  receipt  of  Monsma’s  cancel¬ 
lation  notice,  Taylor  fired  off  a  certi¬ 
fied  letter  to  him,  asking  that  Times 
Mirror  “reconsider  the  action  as 
improper  and  proceed  with  the 
planned  termination  and  distribute  all 
of  the  plan’s  assets  equitably  among 
plan  participants  without  reversion  of 
any  funds  whatsoever  to  Times 
Mirror  ...” 

In  an  interview  with  E&P,  Taylor 
said  Times  Mirror  is  bound  by  the 
terms  of  its  1986  sale  of  the  Times 
Herald  to  William  Dean  Singleton  to 
dissolve  the  pension  plan  as  soon  as 
possible. 

“Times  Mirror  has  gotten  some 
very  bum  legal  advice,”  he  declared 
in  reference  to  the  termination 
cancellation. 

Monsma,  a  lawyer  by  training,  dis¬ 
agreed. 

“Under  the  sale  agreement.  Times 
Mirror  assumed  sponsorship  of  the 
plan  but  was  not  obligated  to  termi¬ 
nate  it,”  he  stated.  Nor  does  the  sale 
contract  prevent  Times  Mirror  from 
reversing  its  cancellation  decision,  he 
added. 

According  to  Taylor,  Times  Mir¬ 
ror’s  cancellation  determination  has 
created  “some  angry,  unhappy  peo¬ 
ple  around  here.” 

He  said  a  number  of  pension  par¬ 
ticipants  had  made  financial  plans 
based  on  getting  lump-sum  payments. 

Some,  he  continued,  put  off  invest¬ 
ing  in  IRA  and  other  personal  retire¬ 
ment  accounts  in  the  expectation  of 
getting  their  pension  benefits  in  cash. 
Others,  he  said,  have  spent  from 
$2,500  to  $4,000  for  advice  from 
lawyers,  tax  accountants  and  actuar¬ 
ies. 

Taylor  and  others  appeared  con¬ 
vinced  that  Times  Mirror’s  cancella¬ 
tion  move  grew  out  of  their  objection 
to  its  intention  to  take  out  $15  million 
of  the  pension  fund. 

“Their  way  to  avoid  the  issue  was 
to  run  and  hide  from  it,”  Taylor  said. 
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Ron  Calhoun,  a  Times  Herald  col¬ 
umnist  and  editorial  writer,  labeled 
Times  Mirror's  cancellation  as 
“meanspirited." 

“They  can’t  get  their  hands  on  the 
money  so  they  want  to  turn  around 
and  be  vindictive,”  he  said.  “I  would 
have  thought  that  a  great  corporation 
like  Times  Mirror  would  have  done 
better  by  employees  who  made  a  lot 
of  money  for  it.” 

William  P.  Barrett,  a  former  Times 
Herald  Houston  bureau  chief  and 
Middle  East  correspondent,  agreed 
with  Taylor  that  Times  Mirror  is  obli¬ 
gated  to  terminate  the  plan. 

Barrett,  a  lawyer,  has  written  to  the 
IRS  and  other  government  agencies, 
asserting  that  Times  Mirror  is 


“wrongfully  trying  to  appropriate 
assets  of  the  pension  plan”  and  that 
the  company  induced  vested  employ¬ 
ees  to  “agree  to  the  termination 
through  inadequate  disclosure  that 
borders  on  actual  or  constructive 
fraud,  and  at  the  very  least  a  breach  of 
the  fiduciary  duty  of  full  disclosure 
and  fair  dealing.  In  a  time  of  declining 
corporate  profit  margins.  Times  Mir¬ 
ror  is  attempting  to  bolster  its  bottom 
line  by  putting  one  over  on  vested 
employees  who  served  it  so  loyally.” 

Barrett,  now  a  Forbes  magazine 
writer,  said  the  Times  Herald  sale  to 
Singleton  obligated  Times  Mirror  to 
terminate  the  pension  plan  “as  soon 
as  possible.” 

Taylor  indicated  that  legal  action 


would  not  be  pressed  until  Times  Mir¬ 
ror  responds  to  his  latest  letter. 

If  Times  Mirror  resolves  to  stick  to 
its  cancellation,  Taylor  said,  “Our 
next  step  obviously  would  be  to  hire  a 
lawyer  and  file  suit.  We’ve  got  people 
here  who  are  so  mad  they’re  climbing 
the  walls.” 

Monsma  said  Taylor’s  request  for 
reconsideration  would  be  carefully 
reviewed,  along  with  the  reporter’s 
information  about  employees  who 
have  had  out-of-pocket  expenses  in 
connection  with  the  pension  plan. 

The  Times  Mirror  executive  said 
the  decision  to  cancel  the  termination 
was  made  by  top  management  and  the 
corporation’s  attorneys. 


Soviet  journalists  housed  60  miles  from  convention  site 


The  Soviet  journalists  didn’t  expect 
to  be  treated  like  honored  guests  at 
the  Republican  National  Convention, 
but  they  at  least  thought  they  would 
get  housing  somewhere  in  the  city  of 
New  Orleans. 

Instead,  they  stayed  at  a  Holiday 
Inn  about  60  miles  from  the  Super- 
dome,  where  the  convention  was 
held,  in  the  outlying  town  of  Ham¬ 
mond. 

Three  Washington-based  Soviets 
from  the  news  service  Tass  and  news¬ 
paper  Pravda  said  their  drive  to  the 
convention  site  was  even  longer 
oecause  they  had  to  travel  by  a  route 


approved  by  the  State  Department. 

They  also  had  to  book  their  rooms 
through  the  department,  which  is  rou¬ 
tine,  said  Vitaly  Gan  of  Pravda. 

He  said  they  asked  for  their  rooms 
in  April  and  were  told  everything  in 
New  Orleans  was  booked  up. 

“They  said,  ‘You’re  lucky  not  to  be 
in  Baton  Rouge,’  ”  added  Oleg  Polya- 
kovsky  of  Tass. 

At  the  State  Department  in 
Washington,  spokeswoman  Phyllis 
Oakley  gave  a  different  version  of 
what  happened. 

She  said  one  Soviet  request  was 
received  in  May  and  another  in  July, 


and  that  New  Orleans  hotels  were  in 
fact  booked  up. 

Some  other  New  York-based 
Soviets  applied  in  April  and  were 
housed  in  downtown  New  Orleans, 
she  said. 

However,  one  American  Journalist 
reported  booking  a  room  downtown 
only  the  week  before  the  convention 
and  another  said  a  French  Quarter 
hotel  that  was  housing  many  Journal¬ 
ists  told  him  space  was  available  on 
Aug.  15,  the  day  the  convention 
opened. 

—  AP 


Judge  orders  seized  videotapes  returned 


Sheriff’s  deputies,  armed  with 
search  warrants,  seized  news  video¬ 
tapes  of  a  Los  Angeles  tv  station  and 
held  them  for  18  hours  before  a  Judge 
ordered  the  tapes  returned. 

Officers  then  went  after  the  tapes 
with  a  subpoena,  but  the  station’s 
attorneys  are  seeking  to  have  it  nulli¬ 
fied. 

On  Aug.  17,  San  Bernardino 
County  deputies  entered  the  River¬ 
side  office  of  KCBS-tv  and  confis¬ 
cated  videotapes,  including  outtakes, 
of  a  raid  by  animal  rights  activists  on  a 
research  lab. 


The  Sheriff  s  Dept,  said  it  needed 
the  tapes  for  its  investigation  of  the 
pre-dawn  theft  and  vandalism  at 
Loma  Linda  University  Medical  Cen¬ 
ter  by  the  militant  Animal  Liberation 
Front  (ALF). 

Seven  non-research  dogs  were  sto¬ 
len  and  the  raiders  did  $10,000  in 
property  damage,  deputies  reported. 

“The  purpose  of  the  warrant  was  to 
obtain  direct  evidence  in  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  criminal  acts  against  facili¬ 
ties  at  Loma  Linda,”  said  Sheriff  s 
Sgt.  Larry  Williams. 

KCBS’s  tapes  included  its  own 


coverage  of  the  aftermath  of  the  raid 
and  a  videotape  of  the  raid  itself  sup¬ 
plied  by  “a  source  close  to  the  ALF,” 
according  to  KCBS  spokeswoman 
Andi  Sporkin.  The  tv  station’s  also 
taped  and  aired  a  news  conference 
with  ALF  members. 

A  San  Bernardino  County  Superior 
Court  Judge,  who  had  issued  the 
search  warrants,  quashed  them  on  a 
motion  by  the  station’s  lawyers.  A 
hearing  will  be  held  Sept.  19  on 
KCBS  motion  to  quash  the  subpoena. 

Meanwhile,  the  station  retains  pos¬ 
session  of  the  tapes. 


Governor 

(Continued  from  page  12) 


Murphy  contended  that  Mecham 
has  been  treated  fairly  in  the  Republic 
and  Gazette  and  “we  are  doing  the 
same”  in  covering  the  controversy 


surrounding  Quayle’s  selection  by 
Republican  presidential  candidate 
George  Bush. 

The  publisher  said  no  one  at  Cen¬ 
tral  Newspapers  has  sent  any  direc¬ 
tive  on  covering  Quayle. 

“We  are  reporting  the  Quayle  story 
with  the  same  standards  of  fairness 
with  which  we  have  covered  Mr. 


Mecham,”  Murphy  stated.  He  noted 
that  Bill  Cheshire,  the  Republic’s  edi¬ 
torial  page  editor,  recently  raised 
questions  in  an  editorial  about 
whether  Bush  knew,  when  he  picked 
Quayle,  about  the  potential  for  con¬ 
troversy  in  the  senator’s  National 
Guard  enlistment  during  the  Vietnam 
War. 
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Four-part  newspaper  ad  introduces  new  Minute  Maid  product 


By  Debra  Gersh 

Minute  Maid  recently  made  a  dra¬ 
matic  squeeze  play  for  customers 
with  an  unusual  four-part  ad  intro¬ 
ducing  its  new  orange  juice  to  the 
New  York  market. 

On  Aug.  10,  Minute  Maid  Premium 
Choice  was  introduced  in  full-page 
ads  on  each  of  the  four  section  back 
pages  of  the  New  York  Times’  North¬ 
east  edition.  Each  ad  contained  differ¬ 
ent  copy  tying-in  with  the  section  in 
which  it  ran. 

In  addition,  free  samples  of  the  new 
juice  were  handed  out  to  commuters 
headed  into  the  city  at  a  number  of 
train  stations.  Commuters  also  were 
presented  with  copies  of  that  day's 
Times,  explained  Craig  Binkley, 
senior  product  manager  on  Minute 
Maid  Premium  Choice  at  Coca  Cola 
Foods  in  Houston.  He  added  that  the 
newspaper  was  very  helpful  in  getting 
its  people  out  to  the  stations  to  help 
with  the  sampling. 

"This  is  beyond  CPM  [cost  per 
thousand  figuring]  because  of  the 
impact,"  Binkley  said.  “We  did  not 
look  at  it  in  terms  of  [cost]  efficiency. 
It  is  a  splash  event.” 

“Strategically,  for  them,  this  is 
great,"  noted  Erich  Linker,  New 
York  Times  senior  vice  president/ 
advertising.  “It's  a  perfect  use  of 
newspaper  and  a  wonderful  example 
of  what  can  be  done.” 

Linker  explained  that  the  Times 
“moved  Heaven  and  Earth”  to 
arrange  the  special  positioning,  mak¬ 
ing  sure  that  different  advertisers' 
page  commitments  were  offered  other 
options. 

Lew  Cohn,  a  copywriter  at  the 
Lowe  Marschalk  advertising  agency 
in  New  York  who  worked  on  the  ads 
with  art  director  Dann  Soldan, 
explained  that  since  there  is  no  way  to 
know  which  section  of  the  newspaper 
a  person  may  read  first,  the  ads  could 
not  be  in  sequence  but  still  had  to 
relate  to  each  other. 

“We  just  broke  it  down  as  the 
Times  does,  relating  each  ad  to  each 
section,”  he  said,  noting  that  they  did 
have  “a  little  fun  with  it.” 

The  agency  kept  the  copy  “as  much 
fun  as  possible.  A  hard  sell  would  just 
not  work  at  all.  We  wanted  to  become 
as  much  a  part  of  the  newspaper  as  the 
crossword  puzzle,”  Cohn  added. 

And,  because  the  ads  appeared  on 
all  the  section  backs,  they  had  high 
visibility  on  mass  transit  systems. 


Wfethou^tournew 
not-fiiom-coiicentratE 
orange  juice  diould  be 
front-page  news. 

'IheTimes  had  other  ideas. 


while  Minute  Maid  didn't  make 
front-page  news  with  its  product 
introduction,  it  ran  this  od  on  the  lost 
page  of  the  first  section,  main  news. 


Ifyou  read  the 
Living  section  for  news  of 
the  latest  trends,™ 
should  know  breakfost 
will  neMer  be  the  same. 


Those  who  read  the  paper  to  keep 
up  with  the  latest  trends  were  advised 
that  breakfast  has  changed  for  the 
better  in  this  ad  on  the  back  of  the 
third  section.  Living. 

where,  as  Cohn  noted  when  he  rode 
the  bus  to  work  that  morning,  “There 
was  a  sea  of  them  staring  me  in  the 
face.” 

Minute  Maid  is  supporting  the 
introduction  with  radio  and  television 


Tbd^, 

the  Metropolitan  section 
also  has  important  news 
from  New^rfe 
sixth  borou^. 
Florida. 


Coverage  of  important  news,  in 
Minute  Maid's  opinion,  from  Florida 
was  the  idea  behind  this  ad  which  ran 
on  the  back  of  the  second  section. 
Metropolitan. 


Thismi^tbe 
the  only  sure  thiiig 
you  11  ever  find  in  me 
Business  section. 


Readers  were  offered  a  guaranteed 
return  on  their  investment  in  Pre¬ 
mium  Choice  orange  juice  in  this  cou¬ 
pon  ad  on  the  back  of  the  fourth  sec¬ 
tion,  Business. 

ads  as  well,  and  Cohn  said  the  idea  of 
using  ads  similar  to  what  was  done  in 
the  Times  for  magazines  was  dis¬ 
cussed,  but  the  idea  really  didn't 
translate  into  that  medium. 

(Continued  on  page  21) 
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Newspapers  offered  advice  on  luring  food  advertisers 

is  less  costly  than  direct  mail,  has  a 


By  Debra  Gersh 

A  group  of  food  marketers  recently 
offered  some  suggestions  to  help 
newspapers  sell  to  them  more  effec¬ 
tively  during  a  panel  discussion  led  by 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau’s 
vice  president/food  advertising  sales 
Bob  Gaines  at  the  summer  meeting  of 
the  International  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  and  Marketing  Executives  in 
Toronto. 

Jim  Garrison,  advertising  man¬ 
ager/Memphis  division  for  Malone  & 
Hyde  commented  that  there  is  not 
enough  information  available  for  his 
company  to  target  readers  in  a  given 
area. 


He  said  Malone  &  Hyde  needs  to 
target  readers  around  specific  stores, 
and  that  newspaper  ad  salespeople 
need  to  learn  about  his  business 
before  they  try  to  sell. 

Garrison  further  noted  that 
increased  clutter  and  no  guarantees  of 
positioning,  especially  on  Sunday, 
reduce  the  visability  of  his  ads. 

Although  many  newspapers  have 
adopted  the  standard  size  page,  Garri¬ 
son  said  not  all  the  newspapers  he 
deals  with  use  a  six-column  format, 
and  he  called  for  adoption  of  the  stan¬ 
dardized  rate  card  and  discounts  for 
camera-ready  art. 

Although  he  understands  the  sepa¬ 
ration  between  editorial  and  adver¬ 
tising,  Garrison  pointed  out  that  when 
a  company  opens  three  or  four  stores 
in  town  it  gets  maybe  a  small  para¬ 
graph,  but  if  the  company  closes  a 
store  it  becomes  a  bigger  story.  He 
admitted  that  every  time  a  grocery 
store  comes  to  town  it  is  not  news,  but 
he  added  that  the  first  Kroeger's,  for 
example,  or  the  first  store  with  a  phar¬ 
macy  is  news. 

Overall,  metropolitan  newspapers 
have  made  great  improvements  in 
quality,  Garrison  said,  adding  that  the 
challenge  is  not  to  let  that  improve¬ 
ment  hit  a  plateau. 

Although  many  trends  in  the  food 
business,  such  as  consolidation,  have 
impacted  the  way  food  marketers  do 


business,  Irene  Wuensch,  Southern 
region  marketing  manager  for  Gen¬ 
eral  Foods  US.A,  said  the  greatest 
impact  has  come  from  the  shift  from 
national  mass  marketing  to  regional¬ 
ized  niche  marketing. 

When  a  brand  group  wants  to  reach 
a  specific  group  or  it  finds  it  is  losing 
share  in  an  area,  Wuensch  said  she 
usually  hires  a  local  marketing  com¬ 
pany  to  build  a  stronger  local  base, 
and  she  suggested  that  newspapers 
tie-in  with  their  local  marketing  con¬ 
sulting  people,  who  tend  to  use  more 
local  radio. 

“We  know  newspapers  can  work 
for  us  when  utilized  for  local  market¬ 
ing,  but  we  do  not  know  how  to  imple¬ 


ment  [a  program]  short  of  calling  [the 
newspaper],  and  1  don't  have  the 
time,”  Wuensch  noted.  "Before  we 
did  local  marketing  we  never  thought 
about  newspapers.” 

She  suggested  that  newspapers  also 
talk  to  the  decision  makers,  the  local 
sales  managers  in  the  field,  as  well  as 
to  product  people  and  ad  agencies. 

Wuensch  also  called  for  better  and 
more  "quasi-brokerage  networks.  To 
be  able  to  package  the  top  10  ADls 
[areas  of  dominant  influence]  to  a  spe¬ 
cific  group  would  be  something  help¬ 
ful.” 

Anthony  M.  Gasparro,  vice  presi¬ 
dent/advertising  for  A&P  Supermar¬ 
kets,  explained  that  his  company  has 
also  decentralized  its  organization 
and  offers  a  variety  of  store  formats, 
each  with  the  right  appeal  for  a  certain 
region. 

This  varied  approach  to  reach  a 
wide  range  of  customers  extends  to 
A&P's  advertising  strategy  and  its 
use  of  newspapers,  he  said,  noting 
that  45%  of  the  company’s  ad  budget 
goes  to  newspapers,  although  news¬ 
papers’  percentage  is  declining. 

Since  the  majority  of  people  get 
their  grocery  shopping  information 
from  newspapers,  Gasparro  said  that 
newspapers,  especially  those  with 
food  sections  or  pages,  serve  A&P’s 
needs  well. 

Opportunities  exist  for  ROP,  which 


deadline  closer  to  sales  dates  and  has 
the  added  value  of  being  important  to 
the  reader  who  takes  the  time  to  buy 
and  look  at  the  paper. 

While  direct  marketing  is  also  very 
important,  Gasparro  said  the  com¬ 
pany  is  making  the  switch  in  some 
markets  like  Atlanta,  where  the  com¬ 
pany  used  direct  mail  until  {\\c  Atlanta 
Journal  and  Constitution  developed  a 
TMC  product  to  meet  the  company’s 
needs. 

Good  color  can  also  increase  read¬ 
ership.  he  noted,  adding  that  is  one 
advantage  of  direct  mail.  He  made 
note  of  the  Record  in  Bergen  County, 
N.J..  which  took  the  time  to  get  good 
color  in  its  ROP  pages  and  as  a  result 
got  more  ads  from  his  company. 

When  looking  at  newspapers  and 
his  stores,  Gasparro  said  he  sees 
many  similarities  —  when  the  store 
opens  or  the  newspaper  is  printed,  it’s 
the  start  of  a  whole  new  day;  consum¬ 
ers  generally  take  them  for  granted; 
they  face  fierce  competition;  and 
neither  can  get  along  without  the 
other. 

"We  need  a  partnership  to  get 
along,”  he  said. 

Video  week  planned 

Nov.  13-19  has  been  designated  as 
National  Home  Video  Week  by  the 
Video  Software  Dealers  Association 
in  conjunction  with  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau. 

Some  177  daily  newspapers  nation¬ 
wide  have  already  signed  up  for  the 
event,  and  more  than  200  are 
expected  to  participate.  Each  partici¬ 
pating  newspaper  will  run  a  free¬ 
standing  home  video  insert  and/or 
provide  expanded  editorial  coverage 
of  home  video  for  the  week. 

VSDA  is  providing  promotional 
kits  for  distributors  and  retailers, 
along  with  a  public  relations  kit  for 
newspapers. 


Four-part 

(Continued  from  pat’c  20) 


“This  truly  is  a  one-shot  deal.”  he 
added,  noting  that  it  may  be  done  in 
other  markets.  For  now,  however, 
the  Premium  Choice  is  available  only 
in  the  New  York  and  Boston  markets, 
and  in  Boston  the  product  introduc¬ 
tion  is  being  supported  only  by  broad¬ 
cast. 


Overall,  metropolitan  newspapers  have  made  great 
improvements  in  quality,  Garrison  said,  adding  that 
the  challenge  is  not  to  let  that  improvement  hit  a 
plateau. 
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The  Tbimg  Columbus 
program  can  add  readers 

today. 


And  tomorrow. 


Today,  more  and  more  newspapers  are  incorporating  Young  Columbus 
into  their  NIE  programs.  By  bringing  it  into  schools,  they’re  creating  student 
enthusiasm  for  newspapers  now.  And  that's  good  for  business. 

After  all,  today’s  students  are  tomorrow’s  readers,  subscribers  and  advertisers. 

PARADE 


For  information  about  the  Young  Columbus  XXXIII  trip  to  Ireland.  April  4-l,r.  1989.  call  Liz  Manigan  at  (212)  573-7058.  ^1988  Parade  Publications,  Inc. 


NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


David  C.  Copley  was  named  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Copley  Press  Inc.,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Hubert  L.  Kaltenbach, 
who  became  vice  chairman  of  the 
company  which  publishes  newspa¬ 
pers  in  California  and  Illinois. 

Helen  K.  Copley,  chairman,  said 
her  son  David  would  assume  day-to- 
day  operation  of  the  corporation. 
David  Copley  has  been  serving  as 
senior  vice  president  and  assistant  to 
the  president  since  June  1984. 

In  addition  to  his  corporate  posts, 
Copley  is  chairman  of  the  company’s 
senior  management  board,  which 
includes  all  of  the  publishers  and  busi¬ 
ness  managers  of  the  Copley  newspa¬ 
pers.  He  is  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  and  the  board’s  executive 
committee  and  a  trustee  and  president 
of  the  James  S.  Copley  Foundation. 

Copley  is  also  president  of  the 
Copley  News  Service,  a  member  of 
the  San  Diego  Union  editorial  board 
and  publisher  of  the  Borrego  Siin. 

*  *  * 

The  Miami  Herald  Publishing  Co. 
announced  the  following  promotions 
in  its  advertising  department. 

Steve  Ostrofsky  has  been  named 
advertising  operations  manager  with 
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responsibility  for  all  aspects  of  adver¬ 
tising  support,  as  well  as  liaison  with 
the  production,  systems  and  financial 
divisions. 

Elizabeth  Brenner  has  been 
named  assistant  retail  advertising 
manager,  with  responsibility  for 
major  accounts,  advertising  agencies, 
shopping  centers  and  retail  telemar¬ 
keting. 

Susan  Barciela  has  been  named 
advertising  marketing  manager, 
assuming  responsibility  for  advertis¬ 
ing  and  circulation  promotion  and 
marketing  research. 

Randy  France  was  named  mar¬ 
keting  creative  manager,  with  respon¬ 
sibility  for  circulation  and  advertising 
art,  special  publications  and  video 
presentations  departments. 

4:  >|c 

Cathy  Taylor  has  been  promoted 
to  business  editor  of  the  Orange 
County  (Calif.)  Register.  Taylor 
started  at  the  Register  in  1983  as  a 
business  writer  before  moving  up  to 
assistant  business  editor,  then  acting 
business  editor. 

Recent  staff  additions  at  the  Regis¬ 
ter  include;  Cathy  Armstrong,  for¬ 
mer  assistant  editor  of  the  San  Bernar¬ 
dino  5///1,  joins  the  Register  as  metro 
editor;  Paul  Kuroda,  from  the 
Fresno  Bee,  joins  as  a  staff  photogra¬ 
pher;  Cary  Darling,  from  Bay  Area 
Music  Magazine,  was  hired  to  cover 
rock  and  pop  music;  Ann  Valdespino 
joined  the  staff  as  a  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter;  Thanhha  Lai,  joined 
the  newspaper  as  a  police  reporter. 

*  ♦  * 

The  Journal  Newspapers,  Spring- 
field,  Va.,  announced  a  change  in 
responsibilities  for  several  editors. 

Bob  Menaker,  currently  editor  of 
the  Tempo  sections,  becomes  fea¬ 
tures  editor. 

Ruth  Hepner  moves  from  editor  of 


the  Journal  Friday  Home  Report  to 
managing  editor  of  Page  2,  the  page 
for  foreign  and  national  news  analy¬ 
sis. 

Peter  Vandevanter,  formerly 
deputy  editor  of  Tempo,  sAicceeds 
Hepner  as  editor  of  the  Friday  Home 
Report. 

*  *  ♦ 

Suzanne  Pakovic  has  been  named 
Sunday  editor  of  the  Central  New 
Jersey  Home  News,  New  Brunswick, 
N.J.  and  Kathleen  McDermott  has 
been  appointed  assistant  metropoli¬ 
tan  editor. 

*  *  * 

William  J.  Woestendiek,  former 
executive  editor  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  has  been  named  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  U  ni  versity  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  School  of  Journalism. 

*  *  * 

In  a  reorganization  of  its  circulation 
department,  the  Boston  Globe  has 
appointed  four  people  to  new  posi¬ 
tions: 

Thomas  Buckley,  to  circulation 
manager/operations. 

Thomas  O’Neil,  to  circulation 
manager/sales. 

Robert  J.  Lynch,  to  circulation 
manager/transportation. 

Rolf  L.  Arend,  to  circulation  man¬ 
ager/marketing. 

:|c  ^tc  s): 

John  M,  Urbancich  has  been 
named  executive  editor  of  Sun  News¬ 
papers,  which  publishes  19  commu¬ 
nity  newspapers  in  Greater  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio.  He  has  been  serving  as 
editor  of  Sun’s  metro  group  since 
1979. 

*  *  * 

Jay  Cowles  has  joined  Sentinel 
Publishing  Co.,  Denver,  Colo.,  as 
director  of  operations.  Cowles  joined 
the  company  in  1983  as  director  of 
planning  for  Cowles  Media  Company. 
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Ann  Hagen  Kellett 


Drake  Mabry 


Chuck  Green 


Ann  Hagen  Kellett  has  been 
named  the  new  managingeditor  of  the 
Lesher  Communications-owned  Con¬ 
tra  Costa  (Calif.)  Times,  where  she 
will  be  responsible  for  daily  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  editorial  staff. 

A  former  managing  editor  at  the 
Register  m  Shrewsbury.  N.J..  Kellett 
was  lifestyle  editor  of  the  Ft.  Laniler- 
dale  (FVd.)  NewsISiin-Sentinel.  where 
she  had  earlier  worked  as  a  reporter 
and  copy  editor,  from  1978  to  1985. 
She  began  her  news  career  in  1972  in 
Australia,  where  she  spent  three-and- 
a-half  years  as  a  reporter,  copy  editor 
and  assistant  features  editor. 

At  Lesher’s  west  Contra  Costa 
County  publication,  the  West  County 
Times,  Albert  C.  Pacciorini  has 
been  named  managing  editor,  replac¬ 
ing  William  Doyle,  who  retired. 

Pacciorini  is  a  former  writer  and 
assistant  city  editor  at  the  Oakland 
(Calif.)  Tribune.  Prior  to  that  he  was 
managing  editor  of  the  Fremont 
(Calif.)  Argus. 


A  longtime  Iowa  journalist  and  for¬ 
mer  director  of  the  Center  for  Con¬ 
temporary  Media  at  DePauw  Univer¬ 
sity  in  Indiana,  Drake  Mabry  has 
been  named  executive  editor  of  the 
Daiiy  Tribune  in  Ames,  Iowa. 

Prior  to  his  last  two-and-a-half 
years  as  creator  and  director  of  the 
media  center,  Mabry  was  a  reporter, 
writer  and  editor  at  the  Des  Moines 
(Iowa)  Register  for  nearly  30  years. 
He  was  associate  editor  of  the  paper 
when  he  moved  to  DePauw  in  1986. 

Art  Cullen,  managing  editor  of 
the  Daily  Tribune,  will  become  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  and  devote  more  time  to 
reporting  and  writing. 


Chuck  Green  has  been  named  vice 
president  of  news  for  the  Denver 
Post.  In  the  newly  created  position. 
Green  will  be  in  charge  of  all  news  and 
editorial  functions  of  the  newspaper. 

Green,  a  career  editorial  staffer  at 
the  Post,  began  as  a  part-time  sports 
reporter  in  1965  while  a  student  at  the 
University  of  Colorado.  In  1969,  he 
became  a  full-time  reporter  in  the 
news  department. 

Named  city  editor  in  1973,  Green 
was  made  executive  city  editor  in 
1974,  assistant  managing  editor  in 
1980  and  was  appointed  editor  of  the 
editorial  page  in  1983. 


CHARLE.S  C.  Nau  has  been  named 
retail  advertising  manager  at  the  Seat¬ 
tle  Times  Co. ,  publisher  of  the  Seattle 
Times  and  representative  of  the  Seat¬ 
tle  Post-Intelligencer. 

Nau  came  to  the  company  from 
Chicago,  where  he  spent  13  years 
with  Knight-Ridder  Newspaper 
Sales,  serving  as  Midwest  retail  man¬ 
ager.  Prior  to  that,  he  was  an  account 
executive  and  co-op  coordinator  for 
the  Chicago  Tribune. 


At  the  Odessa  (Texas)  American 
Gail  Burke-Frandsen  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  from  city  editor  to  proj¬ 
ects  editor.  She  is  succeeded  by  Hank 
Murphy,  who  was  a  senior  reporter 
on  the  city  desk  staff. 

Burke-Frandsen  has  been  with  the 
American  since  1983  and  previously 
was  at  the  Midland  (Texas)  Reporter 
Telegram  and  the  Greeley  (Colo.)  Tri¬ 
bune.  Murphy  came  to  the  American 
from  the  Big  Spring  (Texas)  Herald. 


Phyllls  Messinger  has  joined  the 
national  copy  desk  of  the  New  York 
Times.  She  previously  worked  for  the 
Associated  Press  in  Washington  and 
Jackson,  Miss.,  and  for  the  Central 
New  Jersey  Home  News  in  New 
Brunswick. 


NEWSPAPER  SALES  NEGOTIATIONS 
Robert  N.  Bolitho  r" 


Jim  Banman,  who  for  the  past  sev¬ 
eral  years  has  been  a  key  member  of 
the  Denver  Post's,  negotiation  team, 
has  been  appointed  vice  president  of 
human  resources  and  labor  relations 
at  the  newspaper. 

Banman  has  been  with  the  Post 
since  1966.  He  was  copy  editor,  copy 
desk  chief  and  assistant  city  editor 
before  being  named  personnel  man¬ 
ager  in  1974.  Earlier  this  year  he  was 
named  director  of  human  resources 
and  labor  relations. 
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OBITUARIES 


Thomas  VV.  Hookkk.  72.  who 
retired  in  1 976  as  circulation  manager 
of  the  now-defunct  Phihulclphia  (Pa.) 
Bullclin,  died  July  2.''  at  Peninsula 
General  Hospital  in  Salisbury.  Md. 

Hooker  began  his  career  in  the  cir¬ 
culation  department  of  the  Bulletin  in 
the  early  I94()s  and  was  a  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Interstate  Circulation 
Managers  Association. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  M.  Kpkicha.  32.  a  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  reporter  for  the  Pitl.s- 
hiirf’h  (Pa.)  Prc.s.s.  was  killed  July  31 
in  an  automobile  accident  in  Brook¬ 
lyn.  N.Y. 

Before  joining  the  Press  in  1986.  he 
worked  for  six  years  at  the  Charleston 
(W.Va.)  Gazette. 

*  *  * 

.lAMKS  I).  McCARTH^ .  86.  of  Oak 
Park.  Mich.,  a  self-employed  sports 
photographer  who  specialized  in 
baseball  photos,  died  of  a  heart  attack 
July  30  in  Mt.  Vernon  Nursing  Home. 
Oak  Park. 

For  38  years,  until  1983.  McCarthy 
photographed  athletes,  fashioning  the 
results  into  postcards  the  players 
bought  from  him.  He  once  estimated 
that  he  sold  .‘'OO.OOO  picture  postcards 
a  year,  two-thirds  of  them  to  baseball 
stars. 

*  *  * 

Michaki.  Coaki.ky.  41.  a  national 
correspondent  and  political  reporter 
for  the  Chieaf’o  Trihune.  died  Aug.  3 
in  Boston  of  complications  associated 
with  AIDS. 

At  the  time  of  his  death.  Coakley 
was  on  leave  from  his  assignment  as 
New  England  correspondent  for  the 
Tribune,  a  post  he  held  since  1985.  He 
previously  served  as  the  paper's 
White  House  correspondent  during 
the  Carter  administration  and  a  corre- 
spondent  in  the  Tribune's  Los 
Angeles  and  New  York  bureaus. 


Nobi.k  Aydklottk  Cathcart.  90. 
a  founder  and  former  publisher  of  the 
Saturday  Review,  died  July  27. 

Cathcart  was  circulation  manager 
for  the  New  York  Evening’  Post  from 
1921  to  1924  and  then  helped  found 
the  Saturday  Review  of  Literature, 
where  he  served  as  publisher  until 
1939. 

He  was  assistant  to  the  president  of 
Crowell-Collier  Publishing  Co.  from 
l939to  1943.  During  World  War  11.  he 
was  assistant  director  of  domestic 
operations  for  the  Office  of  War  Infor¬ 
mation. 

*  *  * 

Mary  Margarkt  Black  Lkwls. 
47.  vice  president  of  the  Forum  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  and  WDAY  Inc.  in  Fargo. 
N.D..  recently  died  in  Bakersfield. 
Calif.,  after  a  lengthy  illness. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  the  late 
publisher  of  the  Foraiti  newspaper. 
Norman  D.  Black  Jr.  She  and  her 
sister.  Jane  Black  Marcil  of  Fargo, 
were  great-granddaughters  of  Forum 
company  founder  Norman  D.  Black. 

They  and  their  husbands.  Peter 
Lewis  and  Forum  publisher  William 
Marcil.  bought  all  the  minority  stock 
in  the  Forum  Publishing  Co.  and 
WDAY  Inc.  in  1985.  and  Mary  Mar¬ 
garet  Black  Lewis  became  vice  presi¬ 
dent. 

*  *  * 

Jack  Frank.  67.  a  veteran  Denver 
newspaperman  who  became  an 
advertising  executive,  died  July  22  at 
Rose  Medical  Center  after  a  long  ill¬ 
ness. 

Well-known  for  his  public  relations 
work  in  politics.  Frank  handled  cam¬ 
paigns  for  a  former  U.S.  representa¬ 
tive.  a  former  governor,  a  former 
state  legislator,  former  Denver  may¬ 
ors  and  a  former  city  councilman.  He 
also  was  behind  successful  campaigns 
on  many  political  issues  and  handled 


institutional  accounts,  notably  hospi¬ 
tals. 

*  *  * 

William  W  a  r  s  o  n  (  P  k  t  k  r  ) 
SoL'THAM,  80,  a  vice  president  of  the 
Southam  newspaper  group  for  27 
years,  died  July  13  of  cardiac  arrest 
after  a  game  of  tennis  in  Toronto. 

A  third-generation  member  of  the 
family  company,  Southam  was  the 
son  of  William  James  Southam,  a  for¬ 
mer  publisher  of  the  Hamilton  (Ont.) 
Spectator.  Southam  Inc.  owns  15 
daily  newspapers  in  Canada. 

He  began  his  career  as  a  reporter 
for  the  Vaneotiver  (B.C.)  Province  in 
1930  and  held  various  positions  in  the 
newsroom.  By  1945,  he  was  produc¬ 
tion  manager  and  moved  to  South- 
am's  head  office  in  Montreal, 
Quebec,  to  become  vice  president. 

Southam  retired  in  1972. 

*  *  * 

JosKPH  Co.sTA.  84.  a  retired  New 
York  Daily  News  photographer  who 
was  a  leader  in  the  fight  to  allow 
cameras  in  courtrooms,  recently  died 
in  his  sleep  at  his  home  in  Carmel. 
Calif. 

Costa,  who  retired  from  the  News 
in  1947  after  20  years  with  the  paper, 
was  a  professor  at  Ball  State  Univer¬ 
sity  in  Indiana  from  1977  to  1984.  He 
worked  seven  years  with  the  New 
York  Morninf,’  World  and  spent  17 
years  as  chief  photographer  of  the 
New  York  Sunday  Mirror  magazine 
and  as  photo  supervisor  of  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate. 

Costa  was  the  founder  and  first 
president  of  the  National  Press  Pho¬ 
tographers  Association,  and  he  edited 
its  official  magazine  for  20  years. 

*  *  * 

Lko  Frikd,  84,  a  retired  night  editor 
of  the  Chicafio  Tribune,  died  July  18 
in  Saddleback  Community  Hospital, 
Laguna  Hills.  Calif. 

*  *  * 

Baulk  Bkalk  Smith,  71.  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Eatonton  (Ga.) 
Messetifier,  died  July  23  in  Putnam 
General  Hospital  after  a  long  illness. 

Smith  was  a  former  state  editor  of 
the  Washington  (D.C)  Daily  News 
and  managing  editor  of  the  Macon 
(Ga.)  Telegraph.  He  and  his  wife, 
Michele  Sloan  Smith,  co-owned  the 
Putnam  Printing  Co.,  a  commercial 
printer  and  publisher  of  the  Messen¬ 
ger  and  the  Messenger  Phis. 
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Personal  computers -The  Fourth  Wave 


By  George  Garneau 

Computer  types  are  calling  it  the 
Fourth  Wave. 

Reporters,  editors,  classified  ad 
takers  and  other  newspaper  person¬ 
nel  who  work  on  computers  might 
easily  miss  it  altogether.  Their  key¬ 
boards  and  computer  screens  will 
look  pretty  much  the  same. 

But  changes  inside  their  terminals 
signal  a  remarkable  turning  point  in 
the  architecture  of  newspaper  sys¬ 
tems. 

Personal  computers  (PCs),  micro¬ 
computers,  workstations,  production 
terminals  —  essentially  the  same 
thing  —  are  dramatically  reshaping 
the  way  information  is  stored  and  pro¬ 
cessed  to  produce  newspapers,  a 
nearly  $40-billion-a-year  industry. 

Already  thousands  of  PCs  run  at 
newspapers  everywhere  from  the 
front  desk  to  the  loading  dock.  Many 
weeklies  and  small  to  mid-size  dailies 
have  shifted  to  networked  PC  produc¬ 
tion  systems  based  on  equipment 
from  Apple  Computer  Inc.  or  Interna¬ 
tional  Business  Machines  Corp.  or 
compatible  equipment,  some  using 
page-layout  software  and  even  plain- 
paper  laser  typesetters. 

“Everything  we  hear,  over  and 


over  again,  is  ‘We’ve  got  to  get  into 
this.  This  is  the  wave  of  the  future. 
This  is  where  it  has  to  go,’  ’’  said 
Kendra  Archbold,  a  marketer  at  Con¬ 
cept  Publishing  Systems,  vendors  of 
Apple-based  systems  for  small  to 
mid-size  newspapers. 

Sales  for  PC  system  vendors  have 
grown  dramatically  in  the  last  five 
years  and  are  expected  to  accelerate. 

The  Fourth  Wave  springs  from  cor¬ 
porate  offices,  where  PCs  were 
tapped  to  produce  reports  and  presen¬ 
tations  in  what  came  to  be  known  as 
desktop  publishing.  Small  weekly  and 
daily  newspapers  took  the  cue.  PCs 
grew  in  power  and  their  ability  to 
communicate.  Now  they  are  swarm¬ 
ing  at  the  gates  of  the  nation’s  biggest 
newspapers,  where  systems  of  500  or 
more  PCs  worth  several  million  dol¬ 
lars  have  been  bought  and  are  planned 
for  installation. 

The  move  to  standard  platforms  is 
the  latest  step  in  the  process  of 
mechanized  typesetting  that  began 
with  hot-metal  Linotype  machines  in 
the  late  19th  century.  It  brings  news¬ 
papers  into  the  mainstream  of  com¬ 
puter  technology  with  standardized 
PC  workstations  and  signals  an  end  of 
a  system  dating  from  the  1970s  of  a 
few  companies  selling  hardware  and 


software  systems  specially  designed 
for  newspapers.  Groups  of  propri¬ 
etary  “dumb’’  terminals  —  cathode 
ray  tubes  and  keyboards  with  no  pro¬ 
cessing  or  memory  of  their  own  — 
plugged  into  shared  central  process¬ 
ing  units  containing  memory  and  soft¬ 
ware. 

Now,  virtually  every  major  system 
vendor  —  plus  emerging  players  — 
have  committed  to  PC  systems:  stan¬ 
dardized  off-the-shelf  workstations 
that  can  run  standard  software  stand¬ 
ing  alone  or,  linked  in  networks,  can 
perform  in  editorial  and  advertising 
production  systems  —  handling  text, 
graphics  and  pagination  —  or  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  data  processing  systems. 

As  the  first  major  PC  systems  are 
untested  under  publish-or-perish  con¬ 
ditions  of  metro  papers  handling 
immense  amounts  of  quickly  chang¬ 
ing  data  for  daily  production,  the 
Fourth  Wave  presents  problems  for 
newspapers  and  for  systems  vendors. 

With  technology  and  suppliers 
changing  rapidly,  newspapers  must 
decide  whether:  to  risk  buying  new 
technology,  to  risk  early  obsoles¬ 
cence  by  buying  existing  architecture 
or  to  wait  through  the  shakeout  by 
holding  onto  existing  systems. 

(Continued  on  page  4pc) 


PCs  —  What  are  we  talking  about? 


Some  desktop  personal  computers 
have  become  professional  or  business 
computers,  often  networked  within 
an  office  or  building.  The  term  “PC” 
means  an  IBM  or  IBM  compatible 
machine  to  some;  others  casually 
include  IBM’s  new  PS/2  line  and  com¬ 
patibles;  still  others  apply  the  term 
generically  as  an  abbreviation  for  per¬ 
sonal  computer. 

An  Apple  Macintosh  is  a  personal 
computer,  but  is  not  an  IBM  compati¬ 
ble.  Among  other  things,  it  uses  dif¬ 
ferent  processors,  operating  systems 
and  user  interfaces. 

Some  Sun  Microsystems  worksta¬ 
tions,  like  Macs  and  IBM’s  micros, 
have  become  standard  platforms 
using  yet  another  standard  operating 
system,  but  few  would  be  found  at 
home  processing  term  papers  or  dis¬ 
playing  video  games.  Most  would 
consider  them  professional  comput¬ 
ers. 

The  machines  may  use  different 


processors  —  Intel,  Motorola, 
etc.  —  and  different  operating  sys¬ 
tems  (the  Mac  has  its  own,  IBM  PCs 
and  clones  use  Microsoft’s  DOS, 
most  PS/2s  use  Microsoft’s  OS/2, 
DEC  uses  MicroVMS,  MS-DOS  and 
its  Ultrix  version  of  UNIX,  Sun  and 
AT&T  use  AT&T’s  UNIX). 

Furthermore,  Macintosh  and  IBM 
also  have  their  own  versions  of 
UNIX.  (Several  large  computer  com¬ 
panies  have  committed  personnel  and 
millions  of  dollars  to  the  Open  Soft¬ 
ware  Foundation  to  develop  a  “stan¬ 
dard”  operating  system  probably 
related  to  or  derived  from  UNIX.) 

Generally,  PCs  in  this  special  E&P 
section  refer  to  microcomputers 
designed  on  standard  (“off-the- 
shelf’)  hardware  that  run  applica¬ 
tions  software  under  a  corresponding 
standard  operating  system. 

References  to  PCs  are  limited  to 
these  industry-standard  machines  — 


although  other  personal  computers  in 
business,  homes  or  schools  (e.g.  the 
Apple  IIGS)  are  used. 

So,  just  as  “PC”  refers  to  more 
than  one  machine,  “standard”  refers 
to  a  standard,  not  the  standard.  A 
single  standard  may  not  emerge,  but 
different  machines  can  now  talk  to 
each  other,  as  well  as  to  mini-  and 
mainframe  computers,  through  man¬ 
ufacturer  cooperation  and  third-party 
products. 

In  some  places,  PCs  perform  any 
number  of  tasks;  elsewhere  they  are 
virtually  dedicated,  though  no  less 
standard,  machines.  A  PC-based  sys¬ 
tem  may  use  a  standard  microcom¬ 
puter  as  the  brains  for  a  specific  func¬ 
tion.  Next  door,  someone  may  be  run¬ 
ning  Flight  Simulator  on  a  newsroom 
PC.  Regardless  of  configuration, 
microcomputers  adhering  to  certain 
standards  share  many  of  the  same 
advantages. 

—  Jim  Rosenberg 
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CText  was  first  out  of  the  blocks  with  PC-based  publishing  systems,  and  we've 
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range  from  small  weeklies  to  metropolitan  dailies,  only  CText  provides  systems 
for  publications  of  all  sizes.  Our  open-systems  architecture  provides  easy  access  to 
future  technology  —  guided  by  your  needs  as  well  as  ours.  And  our  open  architecture 
allows  you  to  choose  a  full  turnkey  system,  a  core  system  where  you  furnish 
the  workstations,  or  a  software  system  where  you  provide  all  the  hardware. 

Any  way  you  choose,  CText  provides  complete  support.  CText  serves  all  your 
editorial,  classified  and  display  advertising  needs,  and  we  do  it  with  a  deep 

commitment  to  the  future. 
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Personal  computers  —  the  Fourth  Wave 


(Continued  front  pa^e  ipe) 


For  vendors,  the  new  environment 
brings  new  competition,  pressure  for 
standardized  "open"  systems  and  a 
decreasing  role  as  equipment  manu¬ 
facturers.  Big-system  vendors  have 
to  rewrite  complex  software  for  PCs 
while  maintaining  existing  propri¬ 
etary  systems.  Vendors  of  PC  sys¬ 
tems  have  to  prove  they  can  provide 
the  functionality,  speed  and  volume 
required  for  big  newspapers. 

“it's  like  a  wave  that  if  you  don't 
ride  with  it.  you're  going  to  drown  in 
it."  said  George  White,  a  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  Camex  Inc.,  which  antici¬ 
pated  the  trend  and  in  1987  shifted  its 
successful  display  ad  systems  to  off- 
the-shelf  Sun  Microsystems  Inc. 
workstations  and  bought  the  Intertext 
PC-based  editorial  and  classified  sys¬ 
tem. 


"Monolithic  systems  with  dumb 
terminals  are  pretty  much  a  thing  of 
the  past,"  said  John  lobst.  computer 
research  manager  for  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 

"We  are  looking  at  more  and  more 
intelligence  on  the  user  end  and  keep¬ 
ing  the  host  end  for  file  servers  and 
typesetters  .  .  .  The  crux  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  is.  we're  moving  from  a  terminal 
environment  to  a  workstation  envi¬ 
ronment." 

“It's  a  whole  new'  horse  race,  said 
the  Seyhold  Report  on  Pnhlishinp 
Systems’  newsletter,  which  coined 


Computer  virus 
group  is  formed 

Seven  developer-vendors  of  prod¬ 
ucts  to  protect  against  computer  vi¬ 
ruses  have  organized  the  Computer 
Virus  Industry  Association,  with  the 
aim  of  limiting  the  potential  for  mis¬ 
leading  advertising,  misinformation 
and  distribution  of  ineffective  prod¬ 
ucts. 

The  group  is  developing  guidelines 
for  testing,  marketing  and  appropriate 
application  of  antivirus  measures. 
The  Santa  Clara.  Calif.-based  associ¬ 
ation  can  be  reached  at  408/727-4559. 


"Fourth  Wave"  and  called  it  "a 
remarkable  juncture  in  the  evolution 
of  the  industry." 

The  trend  is  driven  by  newspapers 
pressing  to  take  advantage  of  the  bur¬ 
geoning  processing  power  of  micro¬ 
computers  and  to  put  it  directly  in  the 
hands  of  newsroom  personnel,  classi¬ 
fied  ad  takers  and  scores  of  workers 
and  executives  in  every  newspaper 
department. 

Newspapers  want  "more  bang  for 
the  buck."  according  to  lobst.  And 
new  systems  with  more  poweiTuI  PCs 
and  improved  networking  provide 
more  capabililty  for  about  the  same  as 
traditional  systems,  which  can  cost 
SI 5.000  a  terminal. 

Newspapers  also  want  to  cut  the 
manacles  binding  them  to  their  sys¬ 
tem  vendors  and  to  take  advantage  of 
many  commercially  available  soft¬ 
ware  programs. 


PC  workstations  are  readily  acces¬ 
sible.  interchangeable.  Ilexible  and 
easily  maintained  compared  with  pro¬ 
prietary  terminals. 

But  no  PC  system  has  proven  itself 
at  a  large  metropolitan  paper.  The 
systems  that  have  been  sold  exist  as 
concepts.  Skeptics  believe  that,  like 
pagination.  PCs  are  inevitable  but 
need  some  work. 

"If  you  want  to  get  on  a  stand  plat¬ 
form.  you  have  to  accept  the  splinters 
on  the  platform."  said  Bruce  Adomeit. 
newsroom  technology  coordinator 
for  the  Star  Tribune  in  Minneapolis. 
Minn.  "Anybody  who  thinks  all  you 
have  to  do  is  buy  a  standard  piece  of 
hardware  and  plug  it  in  hasn't  exa¬ 
mined  all  pitfalls." 

Fie  said  there  were  "definite  advan¬ 
tages  to  these  old  dinosaur  systems" 
designed  specifically  for  newspapers, 
and  mentioned  PCs'  lack  of  redun¬ 
dant  disk  storage  and  many  typeset¬ 
ting  symbols. 

"I'm  not  gung-ho."  Adomeit  said, 
"but  1  can  see  the  wave  of  the  future  is 
coming,  and  1  want  to  make  the  tech¬ 
nology  work  for  the  people  who  have 
to  use  it." 

For  vendors  of  big  newspaper  sys¬ 
tems.  the  shift  to  standard  platforms 
is  radical.  Until  about  two  years  ago. 
they  agreed  PCs  Just  couldn't  handle 


newspapers'  specialized  needs. 

Times  have  changed.  Technology 
has  advanced,  and  pressure  has 
increased  for  vendors  to  provide  stan¬ 
dardized  equipment. 

Now  every  significant  vendor  is 
selling  or  promising  complete  work¬ 
station  systems.  Vendors  of  the  big¬ 
gest  systems,  Atex  Inc.,  System  Inte¬ 
grators  Inc.  and  Crosfield-CSl  were 
last  to  Join  the  parade.  Besides  profit¬ 
ing  from  selling  their  own  terminals, 
their  large  customer  bases  cannot  be 
left  hanging  by  a  sudden  switch  of 
equipment. 

Vendors  of  PC  systems  to  smaller 
papers  are  pushing  at  bigger  markets. 
Compugraphie  Corp.  for  several 
years  has  offered  a  PC  system,  infor¬ 
mation  International  Inc.  bought  the 
Morris  PC  system  and  Camex  bought 
the  Intertext  PC  system. 

The  stakes  are  significant.  The  Los 
Anf>eles  Times  is  looking  for  a  $15- 
million.  5()()-workstation  classified 
pagination  system.  Camex  sold  its 
biggest  and  first  full  newspaper  sys¬ 
tem  for  undisclosed  millions  of  dollars 
to  the  Houston  Chroniele.  The  New 
York  Times  agreed  to  pay  Atex  $22 
million  for  a  system  including  1,4()() 
IBM  and  Sun  workstations. 

The  change  will  be  gradual,  the 
ANPA's  lobst  said,  beginning  with 
PCs  as  expansion  or  replacement  ter¬ 
minals.  but  soon  pagination,  includ¬ 
ing  color,  will  be  done  on  more  pow¬ 
erful  workstations  at  a  fraction  of  the 
eost  of  existing  minicomputer-based 
systems. 

For  newspaper  computer  systems, 
it  looks  like  the  surf  s  up  and  a  new 
wave  of  technology  is  rolling  in. 

Aldus  announces 
record  earnings 

Aldus  Corp.  announced  record 
revenues  and  earnings  for  the  second 
quarter,  ended  July  1.  Earnings  of 
$3.3  million  represented  a  75% 
increase  over  earnings  for  the  same 
quarter  in  1987.  Revenues  rose  by 
106%  over  second-quarter  figures  for 
1987,  reaching  $19.2  million. 

Domestic  revenues  rose  from  $9.2 
million  in  the  first  quarter  to  $12.8 
million  in  the  second. 

Growth  was  attributed  to  March  and 
May  releases  of  PageMaker  3.0.  The 
company  formed  a  German  subsid¬ 
iary  in  June,  announced  its  Persua¬ 
sion  presentation  software  for  the 
Macintosh  in  July  and  shipped  a  Kanji 
version  of  PageMaker  last  month. 


Already  thousands  of  PCs  run  at  newspapers 
everywhere  from  the  front  desk  to  the  loading  dock. 
Many  weeklies  and  small  to  midsize  dailies  have 
shifted  to  networked  PC  production  systems  . . . 
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AUTOLOGIC  INC.  Newbury  Park.,  Calif.,  has 
announced  the  APS-6000  laser  printer.  The  device  offers 
near-typeset  resolution  (600-dpi)  output  for  proofing  or 
camera-ready  copy.  The  technology  is  described  as  a 
combination  of  laser  diode/electrophotography  and  vari¬ 
able  temperature  hot  roll  fusing.  Operating  speed  is  six 
SV2"  X  1 1"  pages  per  minute  (can  use  up  to  B4  size  sheets, 
16-24  lb.  laser  bond). 

The  APS-6()00  is  driven  by  Autologic’s  Page  Image 
Processor,  which  contains  the  imaging  system  intelligence 
and  stores  fonts  and  software,  allowing  connection  of 
devices  of  various  resolutions  to  a  single  PIP.  With  a 
multiplexer,  up  to  four  output  devices  can  be  tied  in  to  a 
PIP.  Regardless  of  output  device,  the  PIP  gives  full-page 
text  and  graphics  raster  imaging,  including  halftones. 

*  *  * 

LETRASET  USA,  Paramus,  N.J.,  has  introduced  ver¬ 
sion  1.5  of  ImageStudio  image  enhancement  software  for 
the  Macintosh.  The  upgrade  includes  memory  maximiza¬ 
tion,  grayscale  editing  at  256  levels  supported  at  10-  to 
2,000-dpi  resolutions  and  improved  tools  support  for  tool¬ 
box  creation.  Other  new  features  include  enhanced 
retouching  tools,  direct  scanner  support  and  simultaneous 
work  at  multiple  magnification  levels.  Priced  S495,  version 
1.5  is  free  to  registered  ImageStudio  users. 

The  company  is  also  bringing  out  a  new  version  of  its 
ImageStudio-compatible  Ready, Set,Go!  page  layout  pro¬ 
gram.  Software  version  4.5  includes  fractional  point  sizes 
(to  a  hundredth  of  a  point),  usei-controllable  kerning, 
tracking,  letterspacing  down  to  a  thousandth  of  an  em, 
thumbnail  document  review,  a  move  command,  a  letter 
case  conversion  feature  and  full  color  support  with  user- 
definable  color  for  text  and  graphics.  Cost  (up  to  S85) 
depends  on  user’s  current  version. 

BESTINFO  INC.,  M*edia,  Pa.,  is  offering  a  booklet 
entitled  Orgunizinfi  Your  Puhlishin}’  Operation  With  a  PC 
Network.  It  is  designed  to  help  writers,  editors  and  other 
nontechnical  personnel  understand  how  personal  comput¬ 
ers  and  networks  can  be  used  to  improve  publishing  pro¬ 
ductivity. 

It  discusses  computers,  local  area  networks,  software, 
telecommunications,  storage  and  retrieval  and  specific 
applications  to  publishing,  including  writing,  editing,  lay¬ 
out  and  design,  graphics  and  pagination.  Call  215/891- 
65(X). 

APPLE  COMPUTER  INc!,  Cupertino,  Calif.,  has 
begun  shipping  the  96(K)-Baud  AppleFax  Modem  a  year 
after  its  introduction.  It  permits  sending  and  receiving 
integrated  graphic  and  text  files  between  Group  3  facsimile 
machines  and  AppleFax-equipped  Macintoshes. 

Software  allows  creation  of  distribution  lists  and 
address  books,  unattended  automatic  transmission  and 
reception  and  detailed  use  and  activity  reports.  Received 
transmission  can  be  printed  on  Apple  ImageWriters  and 
the  LaserWriter  II. 

In  addition  to  the  AppleFax  Resource  and  Application 
programs,  the  modem  includes  LQ  fonts,  user  guide, 
power  unit  and  RJ-I I  cable.  It  requires  System  Software 
Veri'on  6.0  and  Apple  System  Peripheral-8  cable. 

Last  month  Apple  announced  a  4M  B  configuration  of  its 
Macintosh  11  and  a  4MB  Mac  II  memory  expansion  kit. 
The  new  capacity  is  designed  to  provide  users  with  mem¬ 


ory  needs  to  exploit  products  such  as  HyperCard  and 
MultiFinder. 

Suggested  price  for  the  new  basic  configuration,  con¬ 
sisting  of  4MB  RAM,  an  800k  floppy  disc  and  40MB  hard 
disc,  is  $7,269.  The  upgrade  is  listed  for  $2,399. 

Apple  also  introduced  its  scanner  ($  1 ,799),  which  comes 
with  software  to  permit  image  control  and  movement  of 
images  into  HyperCard  stacks.  Optical  recognition  soft¬ 
ware  from  Los  Gatos,  Calif. -based  Caere  Corp.  is  also 
available  for  the  scanner  and  requires  the  new  4MB  RAM. 

In  all,  about  three  dozen  vendors  of  Macintosh-com¬ 
patible  hardware  and  eight  dozen  software  vendors, 
including  several  stackware  developers,  were  represented 
at  last  month’s  Macworld  88  exposition  in  Boston. 

KANSAI  INTERNATKINaV,  Torrance,  Calif.,  has 
introduced  a  manual  or  software-controllable  printer 
switch  allowing  a  PC  or  PS/2  machine  to  simultaneously 
operate  two  printers  with  independent  control  of  each. 
The  switch  accepts  commands  from  within  applications.  It 
utilizes  a  Centronics  parallel  interface.  The  K.SC-CF121  is 
priced  at  $199. 

*  *  * 

ITAC  SYSTEMS  INC.,  Garland,  Texas,  is  shipping  its 
Mouse-trak  trackball  controller  with  three  programmable 
buttons.  Mouse  emulation  is  compatible  with  Microsoft 
and  Mouse  Systems  drivers.  Cursor  movement  can  be 
switched  between  two  selectable  speeds.  Mouse-trak  is 
available  with  RS232  connection  ($  1 39)  or  as  an  expansion 
slot  card  ($189). 

VARITYPER  INC.,  E*  Hanover.  N.J.,  will  offer  later  in 
the  year  the  VT6(K)W  version  of  its  6()0dpi  PostScript  laser 
printer  for  plain-paper  output  up  to  1 1"  x  17".  The  new 
model  is  said  to  satisfy  size  requirements  for  production  of 
tabloid  newspapers. 

The  company  cites  crisp  imaging  of  smaller  type  of  the 
sort  used  in  classified  advertising  and  sharp  definition  of 
graphics  and  larger  headline  characters.  Ledger-size 
documents  can  be  output  at  up  to  seven  pages  per  minute. 

The  VT6()0W  is  equipped  with  an  AppleTalk  interface, 
Centronics  parallel  and  RS  232  serial  ports  and  35  Adobe 
PostScript  fonts  preloaded  on  a  20MB  Winchester  disc  ( 10 
MB  for  typestyle  outlines,  10  MB  for  raster  font  cache). 
Price  is  $22,995. 

GRAPHIC  ENTERPRISES  *INC.,  Canton,  Ohio,  has 
introduced  its  Pagescan  laser  printer,  capable  of  output¬ 
ting  text  and  graphics  on  18"  x  24"  plain  paper  using  Xerox 
Ventura  and  Aldus  PageMaker.  Depending  on  interface, 
resolutions  are  300  or  600  lines  per  inch. 

PIPELINE  ASSOCIATES  INC.,  West  Orange,  N.J.,  has 
introduced  the  PSView  PostScript-compatible  interactive 
previewing  system.  Running  under  X  Window  UNIX 
windowing,  PSView,  users  can  view  PostScript  graphics 
on  screen  before  sending  them  to  a  printer  by  entering 
commands  in  one  window  and  previewing  in  another. 
PostScript  code  can  be  entered,  modified  and  debugged. 

LaserWriter-compatible  fonts  are  included.  More  than 
1,000  typefaces  are  available  in  outline  form.  List  price  is 
$195. 
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Buying  a  PC-based  system 

How  Pulitzer  Publishing  did  it  for  its  Chicago  newspaper  group 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

When  Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  last 
May  26  announced  the  purchase  of  a 
204-terminal  personal  computer- 
based  system  from  Information  Inter¬ 
national  Inc.  for  its  two  Chicago 
newspaper  groups,  it  marked  the  end 
of  a  long  and  careful  evaluation  pro¬ 
cess  by  some  decidedly  skeptical 
executives. 

“You  don't  go  into  this  process 
with  any  preconception  that  you  are 
going  to  go  with  PCs.  You  question 
everything  and  you  make  no  assump¬ 
tions,"  said  Pulitzer  Community 
Newspapers  senior  vice  president 
Tom  Jackson. 

In  a  recent  interview  at  Pulitzer's 
Daily  Soathtown  Economist  building 
on  the  Chicago  southside,  Jackson 
and  the  group's  controller,  Gerald  R. 
Smith,  recounted  the  nine-month  pro¬ 
cess  that  led  to  the  purchase  of  the 
TECS/2  system  designed  by  Morris 
Communications  and  marketed  by 
triple-1. 


Lerner  Newspapers,  the  other  Chi- 
cago-area  subsidiary  of  Pulitzer  Pub¬ 
lishing,  went  through  its  own  —  and 
very  similar  —  evaluation  process 
for  its  part  in  the  purchase.  Jackson 
and  Smith  spoke  only  of  the  process 
at  Pulitzer  Community  Newspapers, 
the  two  executives  emphasized. 

Valued  at  nearly  Si. 5  million,  the 
deal  was  triple-I's  largest  TECS/2 
installation  to  date. 

With  the  installation,  Pulitzer  Com¬ 
munity  Newspapers  will  change  from 
a  mainframe-driven  front-end  system 
that  isn't  even  made  any  more  to  a 
system  of  powerful  personal  comput¬ 
ers  that  don't  even  have  file  servers. 

Back  in  the  summer  of  1986,  Pulit¬ 
zer  began  its  search  for  a  new  com¬ 
puter  system  with  only  some  blue-sky 
dreams,  Jackson  recalled. 


A  task  force  was  organized  with 
representatives  from  classified  adver¬ 
tising,  editorial,  data  processing  and 
the  general  manager. 

“Initially,  we  evaluated  our 
needs,"  Jackson  said.  “Here  we  took 
a  blue-sky  approach.  We  said, 
‘Everybody  put  down  what  is  your 
wildest  dream  about  what  you  want 
this  system  to  do.'  " 

These  Community  Newspaper 
executives  knew  what  they  had  — 
and  they  knew  it  had  to  go. 

The  papers  were  using  the  obsolete 
Goss  Image  5  system. 

“As  far  as  we  know,  it's  the  only 
[system]  left  in  the  United  States," 
Jackson  said. 

Now  discontinued,  the  Goss  termi¬ 
nals  were  serviced  by  the  papers 
themselves  and,  though  crashes  were 
not  a  major  problem,  the  data  pro¬ 
cessing  department  was  acutely 
aware  of  its  vulnerabilities. 

Classified  ad  takers  were  even 
more  acutely  aware  of  the  system's 
time  limitations. 


“With  our  current  system,  on  Eri- 
day  afternoon,  it  is  crunch  time.  The 
ad  takers  can't  input  all  the  calls  they 
are  getting,  and  so  people  start  writing 
them  out  —  and  stay  until  7  or  8 
o'clock  at  night  inputting  them  back 
into  the  system,"  said  Smith,  who 
also  manages  the  group's  data  pro¬ 
cessing  department. 

It  is  not  simply  the  demands  of  the 
classified  department  that  determined 
the  kind  of  system  Community  News¬ 
papers  would  purchase  —  though 
that  turned  out  to  be  a  key  factor. 

More  important  at  first,  however, 
was  the  direction  the  entire  group  was 
taking,  the  executives  said. 

“We're  an  expanding  entity," 
Jackson  said.  “Pulitzer  as  a  whole  has 
been  in  Chicago  only  three  years.  We 
want  to  be  able  to  expand  —  or 


contract  —  depending  on  our 
needs." 

“In  Chicago,  you've  got  the  big 
metros  and  the  little  weeklies,"  Smith 
added.  “We  are  in  that  middle  mar¬ 
ket:  We  realized  we  needed  a  multi¬ 
plicity  of  titles,  a  multiplicity  of 
zones.  We  don't  want  any  limitations 
on  [the  ability  to]  zone." 

From  five  locations,  the  group 
operates  the  36,688-circulation  Daily 
Southtown  Economist,  the  10, 462- 
circulation  Lansinfi  Daily  Calumet, 
TMC  products  for  both  papers,  two 
weeklies  and  a  shopper.  Lerner  oper¬ 
ates  its  weeklies  —  with  about  50 
separate  flags  —  from  seven  loca¬ 
tions. 

So  though  the  papers  and  Jackson 
himself  were  no  strangers  to  buying 
mainframes  —  at  Tucson  Newspa¬ 
pers  Inc.  he  was  involved  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  new  CSl  for  the  classified 
department  —  the  location  require¬ 
ments  alone  torpedoed  mainframes 
virtually  from  the  start. 

“A  mainframe  system  starts  getting 
eliminated  just  from  the  logistical 
point  of  view,"  Jackson  said. 

“If  you've  got  your  mainframe  here 
and  our  office  20  miles  away,  logisti- 
cally  does  that  make  any  sense? 
There  are  ways  you  can  do,  sure,  but 
it's  awfully  expensive,"  he  added. 

As  mainframe-based  systems 
began  dropping  out  of  the  picture,  it 
was  the  requirement  of  the  classified 
department  that  began  to  drive  the 
decision-making,  the  executives  said. 

Nearly  all  the  priorities  that  the 
newspaper  task  force  drew  up  for  the 
new  system  related  directly  to  the 
needs  of  the  classified  department. 

“In  my  opinion,  any  system  can 
handle  editorial,"  Jackson  said. 
“You  are  writing  .  .  .  and  1  don't 
care  if  you  are  the  C/i/cngo  Trihime  or 
the  Southtown  Economist  —  you  are 
doing  the  same  thing. 

“That's  the  easy  part,  handling  the 
newsroom.  The  hard  part  is  the  classi¬ 
fied  department." 

These  were  the  priorities  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  task  force: 

•  A  capacity  to  handle  multiple 
zones. 

“This  was  a  key  strategy  for  us, 
and  it  was  the  single  factor  that 
blocked  the  most  vendors,"  Jackson 


“You  don’t  go  into  this  process  with  any 
preconception  that  you  are  going  to  go  with  PCs.  You 
question  everything  and  you  make  no  assumptions,” 
said  Puiitzer  Community  Newspapers  senior  vice 
president  Tom  Jackson. 
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said. 

“If  you  are  an  operation  with  a  one- 
buy,  one-bill  approach,  classified  is 
not  difficult,”  he  added,  "but  if  you 
are  as  heavily  zoned  as  we  are.  then  it 
becomes  a  nightmare  with  hundreds 
of  combinations  of  pricing.” 

•  Speed.  The  papers  were  deter¬ 
mined  to  eliminate  computer  traffic 
jams  on  editorial  and  classified  dead¬ 
lines. 

•  Billing  functions.  Though  the 
newspapers  were  fairly  sophisticated 
in  data  processing  —  in  fact  creating 
programs  for  some  PCs  linked  to  the 
existing  front-end  system  —  billing 
remained  an  exception.  Manual  bill¬ 
ing  had  to  be  eliminated,  the  task 
force  agreed. 

•  Easy  operation  from  several 
remote  locations. 

“All  of  our  classified  will  be  oper¬ 
ated  from  remote  sites,  principally 
due  to  space  limitations  here,”  senior 
vice  president  Tom  Jackson  said. 

Pulitzer  heard  from  about  eight 
vendors,  most  of  whom  took  them¬ 
selves  out  of  the  running  after  hearing 
the  requirements. 

Three  came  for  presentations,  two 
were  invited  back. 

During  these  presentations,  the 
task  force  continued  to  operate  from 
its  original  principle:  Question  every¬ 


thing. 

“Don't  assume  for  a  minute,” 
Jackson  said. 

Pulitzer  task  force  members 
became  tough  questioners  not  simply 
because  they  were  familiar  with  ven¬ 
dor  options,  but  also  because  they  had 
just  finished  purchasing  a  business 
system  from  Collier-Jackson. 

“We  were  not  rookies  at  evaluating 
systems,"  Jackson  said. 


Buying  the  Collier-Jackson  system 
did  something  else.  too. 

“Collier-Jackson  spoiled  me  for 
support.”  controller  Gerald  Smith 
said.  "I  am  very  support-conscious. 
Within  six  months  [of  a  system 
purchase]  you  could  have  a  turnover 
or  some  other  change,  and  you're 
stuck.  I  want  to  know  someone  is 
going  to  be  there.” 

This  last  requirement  ended  up 
helping  triple-l's  bid  in  a  big  way. 

For  one  thing,  because  the  TECS/2 


system  was  developed  by  a  newspa¬ 
per  group.  Pulitzer  felt  “comfort¬ 
able”  with  it.  Jackson  said. 

“One  of  the  plusses  we  saw  about 
this  system  was  that  it  was  designed 
by  a  newspaper  to  do  what  a  newspa¬ 
per  does  ...  I  was  also  impressed 
that  Morris  has  papers  as  big  as  Jack¬ 
sonville  [the  Florida  Times-Union 
and  Jacksom  ille  Journal]  down  to 
some  pretty  small  properties. 


"Our  big  worry  was:  are  we  buying 
a  stagnant  system?  But  we  felt  that 
triple-1  and  Morris  were  both  commit¬ 
ted  to  the  system.”  he  said. 

Morris  and  Pulitzer  ended  up 
working  rather  closely. 

Pulitzer  wanted  a  number  of  special 
features  built  into  the  system.  For 
instance,  the  papers  wanted  the  per¬ 
sonal  computers  to  be  able  to  assign 
blind  box  numbers. 

Dan  Keaton,  the  Morris  Publishing 
(Continued  on  pa^e  43pe) 


“You  don’t  have  to  go  running  all  over  the  country 
for  backup.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  if  you  need  a 
new  piece  of  hardware,  you  just  go  down  to 
Computerland,”  he  said. 


For  Text  and  Graphics  Storage  and  Retrieval 

Solutions  Programming’s  TaG  System  lets  you: 


•  Electronically  store  and  instantW  retrieve  both  text  and  graphic  copy  on 
either  traditional  hard  disks  or  CD-WORM  drives  driven  by  the  powerful 
Compaq  386-20  DeskPro  PC 

•  Add  existing  microfilm  or  clipping  archives  to  the  electronic  library 

•  Tie  in  to  current  equipment  and  work  stations  with  custom  programming 

•  Choose  a  stand  alone  automated  system  or  a  full  service  professional  data 
base  magement  option 


The  system  features  the  advanced  relational  data  base  system  of  ORACLE,  equipment 
from  NYNEX  Business  Systems.  Lease  arrangements  are  available  through  N  YNEX 
Credit  Corp  for  qualified  customers. 

We  offer  full  installation,  training,  consulting  and  hardware  and  software  service. 


We’re  Computer  People 

'■XT  •  XX  •  Solutions  Programming,  Inc. 

We’re  Solutions  Programming  242ipswichRd. 

Topsfield,  MA  01983 
(617)  887-5404 

ORACLE  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Oracie  Corp.;  Compaq  386-20  DeskproPC  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Compaq  Corp. 
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Laptops  much  improved 

Faster,  brighter  with  much  more  memory  and  many  more  features 


By  Jim  Rosenberg  operating  at  8  MHz  on  an  Intel  80286  do,”  said  Lorell.  Editors  had  the 

processor  with  720  KB  and  a  20-MB  advantage  of  previewing  several  dif- 
Reporters,  editors,  possibly  even  hard  disc,  was  one  of  several  used  by  ferent  layouts,  which  accounted  for  a 
graphic  artists  no  longer  must  sacri-  newspaper’s  Jetcapade  staff.  part  of  the  time, 

fice  power  for  true  portability.  “It  wasn’t  by  plan,”  said  Gniewek,  With  only  one  ad,  ordinarily 

While  standard  issue  for  a  laptop-  “it  was  [our]  backup”  —  used  upon  anchored  to  the  bottom  right  of  Page 

equipped  reporter  has  not  changed  all  discovery  that  the  intended  machine  2,  all  that  was  necessary  for  layout 

that  much  for  reasons  of  size,  weight  had  no  printer  port.  “I  imagine  if  I’m  was  the  ad  size.  Another  factor  facili- 

and  relatively  modest  memory  smart.  I’ll  stick  to  the  Toshibas,”  tating  the  layout  was  the  length  of  the 

requirements,  the  portable  personals  added  Gniewek,  noting  that  they  articles.  Only  the  cover  story  runs 

are  exploiting  the  same  improve-  “worked  great”  and  offered  “fine-  beyond  Page  One,  continuing  on  the 

ments  showing  up  on  desktop  models.  ness  of  detail”  (400  x  640  pixels).  next  page,  where  it  allowed  for  layout 

Improvements  include  80386  pro-  The  Atex  units  and  Toshibas  with  completion, 
cessing,  40-MB  storage  and  lumi-  PC  News  Layout  were  “like  a  minia-  The  paper’s  systems  department  is 
nous,  high-resolution  gas  plasma  dis-  ture  of  what  we  have  at  USA  writing  formats  for  PC  News  Layout, 

play.  Certainly  not  everyone  will  Today,”  said  Gniewek.  “It  writes,  in  “trying  to  accommodate  the  people 

need  such  compact  power,  and  that  essence,  an  Atex  program,”  he  said.  who  are  designing  the  page,”  accord- 

power  does  not  always  come  with  “It  gets  deep,  deep  down  into  the  ing  to  Lorell.  He  explained  that 

truly  portable  battery  power.  Atex  language.”  creating  macros  that  translate  into  the 

,  Atex  format  to  customize  the  pro- 
'  gram  enables  streamlined  handling  of 

In  July,  USA  Today  assembled  Its  first  four  pages  in  SgncL“icl'"’ 

Atlanta  at  the  Democratic  National  Convention  using  it  won  t  be  long  before  true  por- 

iayout  software  on  a  laptop.  tables,  if  not  laptops,  accompany 

graphics  reporters  or  artists  the  way 
' '  TRS  80  models  have  long  traveled 

with  reporters  and  the  Toshiba  went 

Though  the  dimensional  and  weight  The  Atlanta  staff  “laid  out  the  onassignments  with  USA  Today.  The 
differences  between  a  conventional  pages  there  and  also  the  stories,”  said  industry  awaits  the  arrival  of  a  porta- 

workhorse  (under  10  lbs.)  and  a  high-  Lorell,  noting  that  in  the  files  created  ble  Macintosh,  which  Apple  Com¬ 
end  product  (12-20  lbs.  or  more)  may  were  each  story’s  page  position  and  puter  Inc.  expects  to  have  available 

be  minimal,  the  latter’s  computing  space  allocation  for  headlines  and  next  year. 

power  and  display  quality  can  be  cutlines.  The  program  indicated  if  a  Macs  have  the  power  and  the  pro- 
costly.  It  is  the  difference  between  a  story  was  too  long  or  too  short.  grams  desired  by  newspaper  graphics 

few  hundred  dollars  and  several  thou-  “Once  the  laptops  had  created  the  personnel,  and  a  portable  will  offer 
sand  dollars.  files,  they  transmitted  them  to  the  the  functional  compatibility  with 

In  performance  and  options,  prices  Atex  system,”  Lorell  said.  “The  Macs  back  in  the  newsroom, 

of  laptops  span  a  range  of  almost  copy  was  put  into  those  files  in  “There  are  several  companies  that 
$10,000.  But  for  fact-gathering,  Atlanta  and  edited  by  page  editors  do  make  portable  Macs,  but  they  are 

lengthy  articles,  long  assignments  or  there,”  he  said.  “Then  the  page  edi-  expensive  and  they’re  not  made  by 

graphics  capabilities,  powerful  and  tors  would  call  up  the  files  on  the  Atex  Apple,  so  people  are  kind  of  hesitant 

versatile  machines  are  available  at  system,  insert  the  copy  and  edit  it  as  to  buy  those,”  said  Miami  Herald 

various  levels.  With  appropriate  soft-  they  would  [in  Rosslyn,  Va.],”  he  news  artist  and  designer  Jeff  Glick.  At 

ware,  remote  layout  and  pagination  added.  Edited  copy  was  transmitted  least  one  company  buys  Macs  and 

are  possible.  to  the  copy  desk  at  Rosslyn,  where  remanufactures  them  in  portable 

In  July,  USA  Today  assembled  its  headlines  and  cutlines  were  inserted  cases.  They  are  still  heavier  than  con- 

first  four  pages  in  Atlanta  at  the  and  the  page  was  set  as  a  complete  ventional  laptops. 

Democratic  National  Convention  page.  Though  several  companies  offer 

using  layout  software  on  a  laptop.  It  It  was  the  first  such  use  of  a  laptop  graphics-capable  color  card-compati- 

planned  to  repeat  the  job  at  the  Re-  at  the  newspaper.  ble  portables  now,  there  are  none 

publican  nominations  in  New  Orleans  “Actually  in  some  cases,  it  [the  “that  are  good  enough  for  a  newspa- 

last  month.  Using  Information  Engi-  Toshiba]  had  its  advantage  because  per,”  Glick  told  E&P.  “It  has  to  be 

neering’s  PC  News  Layout,  Page  One  you  could  fit  more  characters  verti-  able  to  run  the  same  software  that 

managing  editorRay  Gniewek  (who  cally  on  the  screen  than  you  could  we’re  using  in  the  office,”  he  said, 

developed  the  program)  and  Page  One  with  the  IBM  [-compatible],”  said  whereas  the  proliferation  of  ever- 

deputy  managing  editor  Monte  Lorell  Lorell.  more-powerful  laptops  has  been 

laid  out  the  pages  on  a  Toshiba  3100.  “The  States  page  [which  only  var-  among  IBM  compatibles.  Though 

Reporters  contributed  text  from  on-  ied  one  day  out  of  the  five]  took  me  many  of  these  models  can  handle 

site  Atex  equipment.  under  five  minutes  .  .  .  The  average  sophisticated  graphics  and  offer 

The  mid-range,  15-lb.  portable,  page  took  maybe  15  or  20  minutes  to  enhanced  display,  newspapers 
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seem  to  have  adopted  the  Macintosh 
as  a  standard  graphics  tool. 

Click  said  a  portable  should  not  be 
bigger  than  a  briefcase  or  weigh  more 
than  12  pounds  and  needs  a  good 
screen,  a  hard  disc,  a  modem  and 
ample  computing  power. 

Concerning  timely  news  graphics 
production,  and  probably  the  volume 
of  graphics  used,  portable  Macs  “will 
drastically  change  the  way  people  do 
things,"  said  Click.  As  newspapers 


acquire  Macintosh  lls,  older  Mac 
plusses  are  moving  into  the  field, 
according  to  Click.  While  lacking  the 
Mac  ll's  power,  they  are  available, 
are  the  least  expensive  Macs  and  are 
transportable. 

In  addition  to  standard  personal 
computer  programs  (e.g.,  word  pro¬ 
cessing,  spreadsheets)  and  various 
functional  options  and  ports,  Win¬ 
dows/386,  sales  support  software, 
battery  monitors,  expansion  pack¬ 


ages,  file  transfer  kits  and  cordless, 
hands-free  cursor-pointing  devices 
are  among  products  now  available  for 
laptops. 

One  manufacturer’s  newest  laptop 
supports  voice  recognition. 
Another’s  replaces  the  keyboard  with 
an  electronic  pen  for  written  input. 

For  reporters  on  the  road,  there’s 
even  a  special  car  seat  available  to 
bring  little  ones  along  safely,  seat- 
belted  sideways  in  the  passenger  seat 
for  convenience  and  security. 


Profits  rise  at  Appie  Computer 


Third-quarter  net  revenues  of 
almost  $1  billion  at  Apple  Computer 
Inc.  represented  a  rise  of  56%  over 
figures  for  the  same  period  in  1987. 

Sales  of  $993.1  million  for  the 
period  ended  July  1  compared  with 
$637.1  million  the  year  before,  pro¬ 
ducing  quarterly  net  income  of  $91 .3 
million  —  a  71%  gain  over  third-quar¬ 
ter  profits  in  1987.  Per-share  earnings 
for  the  quarter  rose  78%,  from  400  to 
710. 

Apple  chief  operating  officer 
Delbert  Yocam  noted  continued 
strong  demand  for  the  Macintosh 
computer,  with  significant  growth  in 


Macintosh  II  sales  during  the  quarter. 

“We  are  also  experiencing  strong 
momentum  in  our  Apple  II  products 
during  this  year’s  kindergarten 
through  grade  12  education  buying 
season,”  said  Yocam. 

International  sales  were  put  at  38% 
of  the  total  for  the  third  quarter. 
Despite  recent  big  price  hikes  for  D- 
RAM  chips,  the  company  said  it  was 
“able  to  achieve  a  gross  margin  of 
51.5%  of  sales. 

Apple  acquired  Orion  Network 
Systems  Inc.,  developer  of  IBM-com¬ 
patible  Systems  Network  Architec¬ 
ture  (SNA)  software  for  network 


communication  of  non-IBM  and  IBM 
processors.  It  will  allow  a  Macintosh 
computer  to  tie  into  SNA  networks. 

Other  Orion  products  let  Macin¬ 
tosh  applications  communicate  with 
IBM  PITs,  minis  and  mainframes,  let 
Macs  emulate  IBM  displays  in  a  net¬ 
work  and  exchange  files  in  an  SNA 
network. 

Terms  of  the  acquisition  were  not 
disclosed.  Orion  will  operate  as  an 
Apple  subsidiary.  Apple  regards  the 
acquisition  as  a  part  of  its  expansion 
of  networking  and  communications 
solutions.  Apple  and  Digital  Equip- 
{Continued  on  page  43pc) 
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Page  composition  soft¬ 
ware  for  PCs  and  minicom¬ 
puters.  .  .Laser  printers. . . 
photo  imagesetters. .  .scan¬ 
ners.  .  .duplicators  and 
versatile  small  presses. . . 
they  will  all  be  at  the  Los 
Angeles  Convention  Center  when  America’s 
premier  graphic  arts  exhibition  comes 
west.  More  than  200  exhibitors  will  help 
you  evaluate  state  of  the  art  technology. 

There’s  no  better  time  or  place  to 
comparison-shop  for  what  you  need  to 
streamline  and  upgrade  the  images  your 
company  is  putting  on  paper  today,  and 
tomorrow. 

Let  GRAPH  EXPO®  show  you  the  future. 
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Will  artists  become  computer  nerds? 

More  newspaper  artists  doing  their  drawing  on  PCs 


By  xMark  Fitzgerald 

Artists  at  the  Miami  Herald  are 
each  given  a  drawing  table  for  their 
cubicles. 

But  graphic  reporter  Jeff  Glide’s 
table  is  neatly  folded  up  and  stored 
out  of  the  way.  He  hasn't  used  it  for 
three  years. 

In  fact,  newspaper  artist  Click 
doesn't  even  own  a  set  of  technical 
pencils. 

Instead,  Click  does  all  his  “draw¬ 
ing”  on  the  stark  gray  Macintosh  per¬ 
sonal  computer  atop  his  desk. 

“1  think  that's  where  this  whole 
department  has  gone  —  to  a  more 
computer-based  operation  where 
everybody  does  their  art  on  the  Mac .  I 
know  that's  our  goal:  To  get  as  many 
people  off  the  [drawing]  board  and 
onto  the  Mac,”  he  said  in  a  recent 
interview. 


Welcome  to  the  way  newspaper  art 
is  created  in  the  late  1980s  —  and 
likely  for  decades  to  come. 

For  a  large  and  still  growing  num¬ 
ber  of  newspaper  artists,  it's  hello, 
Mac  —  goodbye,  Rapidograph  pen. 

Personal  computers  —  especially 
Apple's  Macintosh  models,  but  also 
some  IBM  machines  and  their 
compatibles  —  are  the  stallions  that 
allow  big  metros  to  crank  out  all  those 
handsome  and  amazingly  timely 
graphics  that  New  Age  editors  love 
and  readers  have  come  to  expect. 

They  are  the  workhorses  that  triple 
the  productivity  of  one-person  art 
staffs  on  the  smallest  dailies. 

Now  that  PCs  have  been  in  the 
hands  of  newspaper  artists  for  at  least 
a  little  while,  how  are  the  two  affect¬ 
ing  each  other? 

What  do  newspaper  artists  like  or 
dislike  about  the  graphics  packages 
out  now? 

How  have  machine-made  graphics 
changed  our  idea  of  newspaper 
graphics? 

And,  perhaps  more  importantly. 


how  have  artists  been  changed  by 
their  new  machines? 

In  the  popular  consciousness,  after 
all,  artist  and  machine  have  always 
been  seen  as  adversaries. 

Would  artists  then,  be  like  some 
senior  newspaper  columnists,  who 
eschew  the  computer  terminal  to  bang 
out  their  work  on  an  old  Underwood 
typewriter? 

If  anything,  the  opposite  is  true,  it 
now  appears. 

Artists  by  and  large  have  fallen  in 
love  with  their  computers  —  some 
perhaps  a  little  too  deeply. 

Revenge  of  the  artists? 

Providence  {R.D  Journal  managing 
editor/graphics  David  Gray  puts  it 
bluntly:  “A  lot  of  artists  have  turned 
into  computer  nerds,”  he  said  in  a 
recent  interview. 

“Yeah,  I'm  afraid  we're  becoming 
the  nerds  we  all  dreaded,”  said  How¬ 


ard  Finberg,  a  pioneer  in  computer¬ 
ized  newspaper  graphics  who  is  now 
assistant  managing  editor  at  the 
Arizona  Republic  in  Phoenix. 

“We  do  spend  a  lot  of  time  and 
energy  discussing  this  program  vs.  that 
program  —  and  forget  that  the  reason 
for  [a  graphic]  is  to  get  information  to 
the  readers,”  Finberg  added. 

“The  readers  don't  care  if  it  was 
created  on  Illustrator  88  or  FreeHand 
[software  packages]  —  or  charcoal  or 
a  pen  or  a  No.  2  pencil.” 

A  lot  of  graphics  editors  do  care  — 
and  they’re  frankly  a  little 
embarrassed  about  it. 

Chicafio  Tribune  creative  director 
Tony  Majeri,  for  example,  concedes 
that  PCs  can  cloud  his  artistic  judg¬ 
ment. 

“1  think  [PCs]  have,  as  a  whole, 
taken  away  the  judgment  1  used  to 
make  of  the  aesthetic  qualities  of  a 
graphic  as  good  art  work,”  he  said. 

“Instead,  I  look  at  the  technical 
accomplishment.  1  say,  'Hey,  look  at 
the  work  this  guy  does  on  a  PC.  Look 
what  this  guy  does  on  a  Mac.'  Instead 


of  saying,  'Look  at  what  a  wonderful 
piece  of  art  this  is,’  ”  said  Majeri, 
current  president  of  the  Society  of 
Newspaper  Design. 

There's  a  flip  side,  Majeri  said.  Edi¬ 
tors  end  up,  in  effect,  making  excuses 
for  the  machines. 

“1  find  myself  accepting,  quite 
frankly,  something  because  I  know 
what  boxes  [an  artist]  used  for  it, 
where  before  1  would  have  torn  him 
open  for  it,”  Majeri  said. 

Newspaper  graphic  artists  are  pain¬ 
fully  aware  of  the  distinction  between 
what  a  computer  can  do  —  and  what 
a  newspaper  graphic  really  is. 

“Some  people  take  to  computers 
naturally  —  maybe  too  naturally  — 
but  most  of  the  better  artists  use  [the 
PC]  as  a  tool,”  the  Providence  Jour¬ 
nal’s  Gray  said. 

“A  Mac  is  a  technical  pen,  it’s  a 
brush,  it's  a  pencil,”  Knight-Ridder 
Graphics  Network  director  George 
Rorick  said  in  a  comment  echoed  by 
several  other  graphics  editors. 

In  fact,  the  Knight-Ridder  Graphics 
Network,  which  moves  10  to  15 
graphics  on  an  average  day,  is  not  at 
all  enamored  with  a  technical  look, 
Rorick  adds. 

“The  bottom  line  here  is,  if  it  looks 
like  a  computer  graphic,  we  failed,” 
he  said. 

Puppy  love 

While  some  artists  may  be  too 
wrapped  up  in  the  technical  capabili¬ 
ties  of  their  computers,  the  general 
feeling  still  seems  to  be  that  newspa¬ 
per  graphics  people  are  just  in  a  stage. 

“This  is  all  part  of  a  learning  curve, 
I  think,”  said  Richard  Curtis,  manag¬ 
ing  editor/graphics  and  photography 
for  USA  Today. 

“[Some  artists]  let  the  computer 
rule  their  thinking,  but  I’m  also 
quickly  seeing  a  swing  the  other  way 
toward  the  attitude  that  it’s  just  a 
tool,”  he  said. 

One  reason  is  that  graphics  artists 
are  always  bumping  up  against  the 
limitations  of  their  personal  comput¬ 
ers. 

Even  now  —  when  graphic  pack¬ 
ages  are  becoming  increasingly 
sophisticated  —  machine-made 
graphics  too  often  look,  well, 
mechanical. 

“The  PC  certainly  has  had  an 
impact  on  the  so-called  line  quality 


“[Some  artists]  let  the  computer  rule  their  thinking, 
but  I’m  also  quickly  seeing  a  swing  the  other  way 
toward  the  attitude  that  it’s  just  a  tool,”  he  said. 
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and  artistic  integrity  of  graphics,” 
Chicago  Tribune's  Majeri  said. 

”I  think  the  Macintosh  has  been 
both  a  boon  and  a  bane  for  informa¬ 
tion  graphics,"  said  the  Arizona 
Republic’s  Finberg. 

The  boon,  he  said,  is  the  machine's 
convenience,  ability  to  make  accurate 
repeats  of  drawings,  and  to  change  a 
graphic  on  the  Hy. 

“The  bane  has  been  that  the  quality 
of  typography  and  the  quality  of 
illustration  has  suffered.”  Finberg 
said. 

Because  the  Mac  is  so  useful  in  so 
many  ways,  Finberg  added,  it  is 
harder  to  insist  on  quality. 

In  PC  graphics,  line  quality  was  the 
first  limitation  to  frustrate  newspaper 
artists.  In  the  hands  of  a  graphic 
artist,  a  technical  pen  easily  makes 
the  needed  subtle  changes  in  line 
thickness  that  the  earliest  PC  graphics 
packages  simply  couldn't  handle. 

“In  a  lot  of  respects,  [PC  graphics] 
have  made  the  art  cruder  than  it 
should  be,”  Providence  Journal’s 
Gray  said. 

That  one-dimensional  mechanical 
look  —  which  almost  all  newspaper 
artists  interviewed  referred  to  as 
“chunky”  —  was  a  real  problem  at 
first. 

“On  the  MacDraw  [from  Claris]  a 
one-point  rule  was  the  finest  line  you 
could  put  down,”  recalled  Marian 
Wachter,  art  director  of  the  Seattle 
Times. 

“But  when  that  line  was  actually 
printed  out,  it  was  thicker,  and  when 
you  drew  a  diagonal,  it  got  even 
thicker,”  she  said.  “It  just  was  not  as 
refined  a  line  as  you  would  get  on  a, 
well,  a  double-0  Rapidograph.” 

However,  artists  now  say  that  the 
line  problem  is  more  or  less  solved. 
Much  more  subtle  lines  can  be  drawn 
with  such  software  packages  as 
Adobe's  Illustrator  88,  Cricket  Soft¬ 
ware's  Cricket  Draw  1.1,  Aldus' 
FreeHand  or  MacDraw  II,  the 
upgraded  version  from  Claris. 

Not  their  type 

The  biggest  problem  now  is  getting 
the  type  right  in  graphics,  artists  say. 

Most  programs  still  have  problems 
manipulating  type  at  anything  much 
more  complicated  than  a  right  angle. 

PC  graphics  packages  also  have 
generally  inadequate  libraries  of  type 
fonts,  sometimes  forcing  newspapers 
to  run  graphics  that  clash  with  their 
own  type  style. 

“It’s  called  information  graphics  — 
and  you  have  to  have  words  in  it,  and 
those  words  have  to  adapt  to  the  style 
of  the  newspaper.  If  they  don't,  they 
look  bad,”  Knight-Ridder  Graphics 
Network  head  Rorick  said. 

As  more  of  the  limitations  of  PC 


graphics  have  been  overcome, 
graphics  editors  themselves  become 
increasingly  optimistic  about  the 
potential. 

“I  think  we’re  just  in  a  very  tempo¬ 
rary  stage  now  where  computer 
graphics  don't  look  quite  as  refined  as 
the  hand-drawn  graphics,”  Seattle 
Times  art  director  Marian  Wachter 
said. 


Charting  a  barge 

Wachter  has  seen  good  reason  to  be 
optimistic.  The  Seattle  Times  —  with 
its  pressing  evening  publishing  cycle 
deadlines  —  is  a  good  place  to  see  the 
potential  of  computer  graphics. 

Recently,  for  instance,  a  barge 
foundered  in  the  Puget  Sound  about 
70  miles  away  from  Seattle.  The  barge 
shifted  this  way  and  that  as  the  paper 


went  through  the  deadlines  of  its  vari¬ 
ous  editions. 

“We  were  able  to  send  [graphics 
reporter]  Chip  Taylor  up  there  with  a 
Mac,  and  he  would  chart  roughly 
where  the  barge  was  shifting,”  Wach¬ 
ter  said. 

He  sent  that  information  by  tele¬ 
phone  modem  to  artist  James  Mc- 
Farlane  in  the  Times  newsroom,  who 


created  the  final  graphic. 

Because  personal  computers  allow 
artists  to  drop  and  add  graphic  ele¬ 
ments  quickly,  the  paper  was  able  to 
produce  graphics  following  the  shift¬ 
ing  barge  throughout  tight  afternoon 
deadlines. 

At  the  Times  “about  959f  of  our 
graphics  are  machine-produced,” 
Wachter  said.  The  paper  uses  Mac- 
I Continued  on  pofte  42pe) 


MSSI  +  PC  = 

Newspaper  Management  Software 

Thinking  of  computerizing  your  newspaper  office?  Micro 
Systems  Specialists,  Inc.  can  help  you  build  a  total  manage¬ 
ment  system  step  by  step  or  in  one  complete  installation  — 
total  circulation  control,  advertiser  and  classified  billing,  ad 
production,  and  general  accounting. 

All  management  systems  operate  on  stand-alone  or  net¬ 
worked  IBM  personal  computers  and  compatibles.  Our 
record  of  high  quality  customer  training  and  service  support 
is  well  known. 

Let  us  send  you  The  Newspaper  Manager™,  our  80-page 
systems  sample  book  of  menus,  screens  and  reports.  Call  or 
write  today  for  your  free  copy! 


Offering  the  Whalen! MainStream  product  line 

MICRO  SYSTEMS  SPECIALISTS,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  347,  Millbrook,  New  York  •  12545  •  914-677-6150 


“Before  the  advent  of  these  machines,  it  would  take 
four  to  five  hours  to  do  one  chart  —  and  any  kind  of 
revision  was  certain  death,”  Society  of  Newspaper 
Design  executive  director  Ray  Chattman  said. 

“Now,  it  may  take  two  or  three  hours  —  but 
revisions  are  almost  instantaneous.” 
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Graphics  software 


Newspapers  find  plusses  and  minuses,  but  are  the  vendors  paying  attention? 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Talk  with  most  newspaper  artists 
for  five  minutes,  and  they'll  tell  you 
how  great  a  graphics  software  pack¬ 
age  is. 

Talk  with  them  for  10  minutes,  and 
they'll  tell  you  how  poor  it  is. 

Newspaper  graphics  editors  and 
artists  often  come  down  firmly  on 
both  sides  of  the  question  when  they 
are  asked  if  they  love  or  hate  their 
personal  computer  software. 

One  reason  is  that  the  more  graph¬ 
ics  packages  improve,  the  more  their 
limitations  show  through. 

“I'm  not  sure  there  is  a  perfect 
program  out  there.  I  don't  know  if 
there  ever  will  be  a  perfect  graphics 
program,"  said  Howard  Finberg, 
assistant  managing  editor  at  the 
Arizona  Republic  in  Phoenix. 

That  might  sound  like  a  cliche,  but 
in  the  realm  of  computers,  it  really 
isn't. 


very  good  job  with  type.  The  font 
libraries  are  limited,  and  type  can't  be 
manipulated  very  easily,  they  say. 

“You're  not  able  to  do  things  in 
terms  of  'kerning'  type  that  you  can 
do  by  hand,”  Miami  //mz/r/ graphics 
reporter  Jeff  Click  said.  Kerning 
refers  to  changing  the  space  between 
letters. 

In  the  face  of  those  complaints, 
vendors  are  promising  much  and 
delivering  little,  some  say. 

“The  programmers  say,  'Hey, 
that's  no  problem'  —  but  they  don't 
do  it,"  Rorick  said. 

Recently,  he  said,  the  beta  site 
copies  of  MacDraw  11,  Claris'  sec¬ 
ond-generation  of  the  popular  Mac- 
Draw  program,  showed  real  improve¬ 
ment  in  typography. 

“But  the  released  version  is 
restricted  where  type  is  concerned, 
again,"  Rorick  said. 

When  graphics  software  packages 
for  personal  computers  first  came 


“I’m  not  sure  there  is  a  perfect  program  out  there.  I 
don’t  know  if  there  ever  will  be  a  perfect  graphics 
program,”  said  Howard  Finberg,  assistant  managing 
editor  at  the  Arizona  Republic  in  Phoenix. 


After  all,  the  computer  industry  has 
spawned  packages  for  business 
spread  sheets,  word  processing,  data¬ 
base  management,  training  and  games 
that  are  essentially  perfect  for  their 
intended  uses. 

But  even  after  two  generations, 
graphics  software,  it  seems,  comes 
only  ever  more  tantalizingly  close  to 
that  level  when  it  is  used  for  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Why?  Some  suspect  a  big  reason 
could  be  that  even  now  —  when  liter¬ 
ally  hundreds  of  papers  big  and  small 
use  personal  computers  to  churn  out 
their  graphics  —  the  newspaper  mar¬ 
ket  doesn't  get  the  respect  it  deserves 
from  software  manufacturers. 

Vendors  listen  to  the  newspaper 
industry,  complains  George  Rorick, 
director  of  the  Knight-Ridder  Graph¬ 
ics  Network,  but  they  don't  neces¬ 
sarily  follow  through. 

For  example,  newspaper  graphics 
people  have  complained  for  some 
time  that  graphics  packages  don't  do  a 


out,  newspapers  were  not  the  primary 
target  market,  he  says. 

“Apple  told  us  right  off  that  at  first 
the  newspaper  industry  was  not  their 
big  concern,"  he  said. 

MacDraw,  Claris'  first  version  of 
Macintosh  graphics  software  for  pub¬ 
lishing,  “originally  was  designed  to 
do  something  else"  besides  newspa¬ 
per,  Rorick  said. 

“We  started  [the  graphics  service] 
in  spite  of  the  limitations"  of  soft¬ 
ware,  he  added. 

At  the  time,  newspapers  were 
beginning  to  clamor  for  computer 
graphics.  They  eagerly  snapped  up 
services  from  Knight-Ridder  or  the 
AP  Access. 

In  signing  on  for  these  kinds  of  ser¬ 
vices,  newspapers  also  signed  on  for 
the  same  software  limitations. 

“This  revolution  in  newsrooms  in 
terms  of  using  computer  graphics  is 
very  interesting  because  it  did  not 
come  from  the  bottom  up  —  it  came 
from  the  top  down,"  Arizona 


Republic's  Finberg  said. 

In  the  development  of  editorial 
front-ends,  for  example,  individual 
newspapers  would  pick  a  technology 
and  it  was  up  to  the  wire  services  to 
adapt  to  it,  Finberg  noted. 

“But  with  [graphics],  it  was:  If  you 
want  this  service,  you've  got  to  have  a 
Macintosh  [and  compatibl-e 
software].  The  choice  of  software  is 
really  being  dictated  out  of  the  top,” 
he  said. 

Consider  the  survey  of  Society  of 
Newspaper  Design  members  taken  at 
its  convention  last  fall.  Apple's 
Macintosh  was  the  PC  used  by  86.7% 
while  IBM  was  used  by  just  9.2%. 

Graphics  from  Knight-Ridder's 
network,  for  example,  work  with 
three  of  the  most  popular  software 
packages  for  Macintosh:  MacDraw, 
Adobe's  Illustrator  and  FreeHand 
from  Aldus. 

In  their  search  for  a  perfect  pro¬ 
gram,  most  newspapers  say  they  have 
introduced  a  mix  of  these  packages 
into  their  art  departments. 

MacDraw,  for  example,  is  a  basic 
program  favored  by  many  papers  for 
its  speed  and  simplicity. 

“Its  big  advantage  is  its  repeatabil¬ 
ity  [of  images],  its  accuracy.  You  can 
alter  on  deadline,"  said  David  Gray, 
managing  editor/graphics  for  the 
Providence  (R.l.)  Journal. 

However,  the  MacDraw  “still 
doesn't  draw  very  well." 

MacDraw  II  is  viewed  by  many 
artists  as  a  big  step  up. 

“The  line  weight  is  much  finer,” 
said  Marian  Wachter,  art  director  of 
the  Seattle  Times. 

Still,  like  MacDraw,  MacDraw  II  is 
also  favored  for  locator  maps,  bar 
graphs  and  graphics  in  which  a  fine 
line  is  not  terribly  important. 

Both  are  likely  to  remain  art  depart¬ 
ment  workhorses  because  they  read 
the  graphics  sent  by  Knight-Ridder 
and  the  Associated  Press. 

“MacDraw  11  could  end  up  being 
the  industry  standard  since  AP  is 
going  to  it,"  said  Richard  Curtis, 
managing  editor/graphics  and  photog¬ 
raphy  for  USA  Today. 

Many  artists  like  the  Adobe 
released  Illustrator  and  the  new  Illus¬ 
trator  88  for  finer  drawing. 

“The  smoothness  of  line  has 
improved  immensely,”  Miami  Her- 
(Continned  on  page  43pc) 
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Surges  no  longer  a  threat 

With  the  new  PC  systems,  power  failures  are  no  longer  a  problem 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Thanks  to  better-designed  hard¬ 
ware  and  protective  equipment  — 
plus  some  innovative  networking  — 
power  surges  or  outages  are  no  longer 
the  threat  to  PC-based  front-end  sys¬ 
tems  they  once  were. 

In  fact,  some  newspaper  systems 
managers  maintain  that  personal 
computers  are  so  well  built  today  that 
they  no  longer  require  special  surge 
protection. 

“It’s  pretty  tough  to  lunch  these 
machines,”  Ashiiry  Park  (N.J.)  Press 
technical  coordinator  Ted  Hall  said. 

Besides,  he  added,  “a  lot  of  these 
surge  protectors  are  a  farce." 

In  a  telephone  interview  during  a 
Georgia  thunderstorm  the  other  day, 
Dan  Keaton  of  Morris  Publishing  Sys¬ 
tems  agreed. 

“We  don’t  find  that  power  surge 
equipment  is  really  even  necessary 
for  a  professionally  designed  system 
such  as  the  IBM  PC  or  good  compati¬ 
bles,”  he  said. 

Keaton  is  the  principal  author  of 
TECS/2,  a  fully  distributed  newspa¬ 
per  system  sold  by  the  division  of 
Augusta,  Ga. -based  Morris  Commu¬ 
nications. 

The  system  is  PC-based  and  is 
unique  in  that  it’s  not  linked  with  a 
central  file  server.  Instead,  each  ter¬ 
minal  is,  in  effect,  its  own  stand-alone 
with  the  memory  ordinarily  asso¬ 
ciated  with  a  mini  or  mainframe. 

At  the  Augusta  {Ga.)  Chronicle  and 
Augusta  Herald,  the  editorial  system 
runs  on  54  IBM  PCs. 

In  creating  the  system,  Keaton 
said,  surge  and  power-failure  protec¬ 
tion  was  designed  in  —  but  in  the  pro¬ 
gramming,  not  the  hardware. 

“When  we  would  have  a  storm, 
which  we  get  plenty  of — there's  a 
thunderstorm  right  now,  in  fact  — 
people  [in  the  newsroom]  would  store 
their  stories  in  the  disc  a  paragraph  at 
a  time  so  they  wouldn’t  lose  them,” 
he  said. 

“What  we  do  in  this  system  is  delay 
the  writing  for  approximately  one- 
quarter  of  a  second,  a  delay  he 
wouldn’t  notice,  and  whenever  the 
writer  comes  to  a  logical  end,  such  as 
hitting  a  flush  right,  or  a  flush  left,  or 
the  end  of  the  paragraph  —  the  sys¬ 
tem  automatically  stores  it,”  Keaton 
said. 


In  its  time  at  the  Augusta  newspa¬ 
pers  no  stories  have  been  lost  and 
only  rarely,  Keaton  said,  do  they  lose 
the  part  of  the  story  on  a  screen  during 
a  power  interruption. 

The  paper  does  not  use  an  uninter- 
ruptable  power  source  (UPS)  on  its 
system,  he  said. 

“Time  has  shown  that  it’s  not 
necessary  for  a  |PC|.”  he  said. 


A  UPS  acts  as  a  kind  of  electronic 
buffer  that  mixes  its  own  battery 
power  with  utility-supplied  electric¬ 
ity.  If  there  is  a  power  interruption, 
the  battery  seamlessly  supplies  the 
entire  power  needed.  Typically  a  UPS 
can  provide  from  five  to  30  minutes  of 
battery  power. 

“Now.  what  nothing  will  protect 
you  from  is  a  direct  lightning  strike.” 
Keaton  added.  “There's  not  much 


you  can  do  then.” 

At  the  Orlando  Sentinel  —  which 
its  PC  technology  manager  Mike 
Hardy  calls  “the  lightning  capital  of 
the  world”  —  full-scale  UPS  units 
are  installed  separately  only  at  the  10 
386-based  graphics  work  stations. 

For  the  approximately  2(K)  IBM-ATs 
in  its  editorial  front-end  system,  the 
UPS  in  the  mainframe  is  sufficient,  he 


said. 

“We're  confident  about  handling 
everything,  except  perhaps  a 
hurricane  —  in  which  case  we  should 
shut  down  anyway.”  Hardy  said. 

Similarly,  the  Asbury  Park  Press  — 
which  is  supplied  by  a  utility  known 
locally  for  its  wild  surges  in  power  — 
relies  on  the  UPS  in  its  mainframe  to 
protect  its  PC-based  front-end  sys- 
(Continued  on  page  43pe} 


Mario  Garcia,  international  newspaper 
designer. 


Mario 
Garcia  on 

GraphicsBuilders® 

"As  I  design  newspapers  I  am 
constantly  on  the  lookout  for 
appropriate  ways  to  draw 
readers  into  a  story  and  to 
enliven  news  pages.  That's 
why  I've  become  a  fan  of  AP's 
GRAPHICSBUILDERS.  Now 
when  I  design  a  page  on  the 
Macintosh  I  finally  have  quality 
graphics  at  my  fingertips. 
^Como  se  llama  esto  en 
espahol?  Magnifico!" 

To  order,  contact  your  local  AP  bureau  chief  or  call 
Hal  Buell,  (212)-621-1909.  Don  DeMaio  (212)-621- 
1905,  or  the  membership  department  at  the 
Associated  Press  (212)-621-1703. 


In  fact,  some  newspaper  systems  managers 
maintain  that  personal  computers  are  so  well  built 
today  that  they  no  longer  require  special  surge 
protection. 
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Newspaper  systems  to  PCs:  You’re  invited! 

Once  frozen  out  by  proprietary  pre-press  system  vendors,  personal 
computers  are  now  welcomed  into  every  major  newspaper  computer  system 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

They've  taken  down  the  “No  Tres¬ 
passing”  signs  in  the  electronic  news¬ 
room  . 

Personal  computers  —  once  fro¬ 
zen  out  by  pre-press  system  vendors 
intent  on  pushing  their  proprietary 
equipment  —  are  now  welcomed  into 
every  major  newspaper  computer 
system. 

In  a  dramatic  turnaround  in  this 
industry,  proprietary  systems  are 
now  the  outsiders. 

“Standard  platforms”  —  a  desig¬ 
nation  that  itself  is  already  getting  a 
little  dated  —  has  become  all  the 
rage. 

“The  industry  has  demanded  stan¬ 
dards.  We  are  getting  out  of  the  cus¬ 
tom-driven  typesetter  business.” 
Gerald  Babb,  marketing  vice  presi¬ 
dent  for  Systems  Integrators  Inc., 
said  in  an  interview  at  this  year's 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  Technical  Exposition  & 
Conference. 


That  thrust  has  become  even  more 
apparent  in  recent  months  with  the 
announcement  of  major  sales  of  PC- 
based  systems. 

Among  them:  The  S22-million  New 
York  Times  purchase  of  Atex  soft¬ 
ware  and  IBM  PS/2  hardware.  The 
S4. 2-million  sale  for  CText  software 
(to  be  run  on  500  80386-class  termi¬ 
nals  using  the  OS/2  operating  system) 
to  the  Chicago  Trihime.  And  the  $5- 
million  sale  of  Camex  software  to  the 
Houston  Chronicle,  which  will  oper¬ 
ate  its  system  on  500  Sun  worksta¬ 
tions. 

Vendors  are  embracing  the 
change  —  but  they  don't  pretend 
they  are  very  glad  about  it. 

For  one  thing,  personal  computer- 
based  systems  mean  less  proprietary 
hardware  to  sell. 


“The  fact  of  the  matter  is  now,  if 
you  need  a  new  piece  of  hardware, 
you  just  go  down  to  the  Computer¬ 
Land  and  pick  it  up,”  said  Tom  Jack- 
son.  senior  vice  president  for  Pulitzer 
Community  Newspapers  Inc.  The 
Chicago-area  publishing  subsidiary 
recently  announced  purchase  of  a 
$I.2-milIion  personal  computer- 
based  system.  Information  Interna¬ 
tional  Inc.'s  TECS/2  by  Morris. 

For  newspapers,  the  cost  savings 
can  be  dramatic. 

In  a  recent  essay,  Richard  J. 
Cichelli,  president  of  Nazareth.  Pa.- 
based  Software  Consulting  Services, 
says  the  move  to  PC  integration  will 
have  an  irreversible  effect  on  systems 
prices. 

“One  thing  is  clear  —  there  is  no 
way  that  a  per-workstation  price  of 
$15,(H)0  will  be  sustained.  PC-based 
systems  sell  for  $9,()()()  to  SlO.OOO  per 
station  and  new  network-based  multi¬ 
user  systems  offer  even  more  bang  for 
the  buck. 

“Many  newspapers  will  find  sys¬ 


tems  with  very  high,  upscale  func¬ 
tionality  that  integrate  all  newspaper 
applications  for  between  S5.()(H)  and 
$8.()(K)  per  station.  Further  price  ero¬ 
sions  are  inevitable,”  Cichelli  wrote. 

SCS  manufactures  software  that 
operates  on  personal  computers  and 
integrates  various  advertising,  busi¬ 
ness  and  production  functions  with 
what  it  calls  “Unified  System 
Architecture.” 

One  once-proprietary  vendor 
which  has  felt  the  effects  of  this 
change  is  Dewar  Information  Sys¬ 
tems  Corp. 

Moving  to  standard  platforms  “was 
a  very  hard  move  for  us.”  Dewar 
Information  Systems  Corp.  president 
Steuart  Dewar  said  in  an  interview  at 
AN  PA/TEC. 

“It  was  terribly  expensive.”  he 


said.  “I  can't  tell  you  how  much  hard¬ 
ware  we  threw  away.” 

Still,  Dewar  acknowledged  the 
advantage  from  the  newspaper's 
point  of  view. 

“If  I  go  bankrupt,  my  customer  can 
go  to  CText  with  his  system  [or  the 
reverse],”  he  said. 

Dewar  now  has  PC-based  systems 
for  editorial  and  classified  ad  front- 
ends,  ad  dummying,  editorial  layout, 
display  ad  makeup,  graphics  integra¬ 
tion  and  pagination  for  classified  ads. 
Dewar's  full  pagination  systems  run 
on  386-  and  286-based  personal  com¬ 
puters. 

Increasingly,  vendors  are  bowing 
to  marketplace  demands  for  integra¬ 
tion  of  several  different  computer 
products. 

After  all,  newspaper  executives 
reason,  if  their  stereo  system  can 
comprise  speakers  from  one  com¬ 
pany,  a  turntable  from  another,  and 
tuner  from  yet  another  —  why  then 
can't  a  prepress  system  incorporate 
personal  computers  along  with  pro¬ 
prietary  hardware? 

The  modular  concept  that  this  sug¬ 
gests  has  also  been  embraced  by  ven¬ 
dors. 

For  example,  when  Information 
International  Inc.  last  June  intro¬ 
duced  a  series  of  enhancements  for  its 
TECS/2  PC-based  system,  president 
Alfred  L.  Eenaughty  acknowledged 
demand  for  modular  systems. 

“Each  of  the  new  offerings  reflects 
a  product  philosophy  that  recognizes 
the  value  of  multivendor  integration 
and  industry-standard  hardware  com¬ 
ponents.”  he  said. 

Indeed,  for  many  front-end  sys¬ 
tems  buyers,  the  issue  isn't  integra¬ 
tion  of  personal  computers  anymore, 
but  which  personal  computers. 

In  editorial  systems,  IBM  products 
and  their  clones  have  been  the  most 
popular. 

Sll,  for  example,  chose  OS/2,  the 
operating  system  developed  for  IBM, 
as  its  standard  platform. 

CText,  too,  will  use  OS/2  for  the 
personal  computer-based  system 
going  into  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Atex's  big  sale  to  the  New  York 
Times  will  use  IBM  PS/2  hardware. 


Indeed,  for  many  front-end  systems  buyers,  the 
issue  isn’t  integration  of  personal  computers 
anymore,  but  which  personal  computers. 
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Publishing  software 

A  growing  number  of  ex-newspaper  people  are  starting  up 
software  companies  to  fill  that  demand  for  personal  computers 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Once  upon  a  time,  the  dream  that 
burned  in  a  newspaper  person’s  heart 
was  to  start  a  paper  of  one’s  own. 

That  dream  still  fires  many  imagi¬ 
nations,  of  course. 

But  nowadays,  an  increasing 
number  of  newspaper  people  are 
breaking  away  to  go  into  publishing  of 
a  different  sort  —  they  are  publishing 
software. 

As  the  newspaper  industry  has 
developed  into  a  voracious  customer 
for  personal  computers,  a  growing 
number  of  former  newspaper  editors 
and  managers  are  starting  up  software 
companies  to  fill  that  demand. 

And  they  are  finding  that  their 
newspaper  background  helps  them 
succeed  in  a  field  where  others 
founder. 

“Basically  we  understand  what 
editors,  and  publishers  and  reporters 
and  copy  editors,  all  the  people  who 
put  the  paper  together  —  we  under¬ 
stand  what  they  go  through.  We  have 
the  empathy,’’  said  one  journalist- 
turned-software  manufacturer,  Pat 
Morgan,  president  of  The  Electronic 
Publisher  Inc. 

“We’re  all  speaking  the  same  lan¬ 
guage  so  we  can  talk  intelligently  to 
[newspapers]  about  what  we’ve  got  to 
offer,’’  added  Doug  Smith,  marketing 
manager  of  Western  Computer  Ser¬ 
vices,  which  was  started  by  newspa¬ 
per  executives. 

Basis  in  reality 

More  importantly,  however,  this 
new  breed  of  software  publishers  is 
producing  software  that  reflects  the 
way  a  newspaper  actually  operates  — 
not  the  way  a  computer  whiz  might 
think  it  does. 

Ray  Gniewek  is  the  principal 
author  of  editorial  and  advertising 
page  layout  programs  marketed  by 
Bedford,  Mass. -based  Information 
Engineering.  One  of  his  chief  com¬ 
plaints  about  the  software  offered  to 
newspapers  is  that  it  simply  doesn’t 
reflect  how  newspapers  really  oper¬ 
ate. 

“Nobody  out  there,  for  example, 
has  a  PC  word-processing  program 
that  really  understands  how  a  news¬ 


paper  is  done,’’  he  said. 

"[Word  processing  vendors]  just 
don’t  customize  for  the  newspaper 
market,’’  Gniewek  continued.  "They 
do  it  for  books,  legal  papers,  text¬ 
books  for  colleges  —  all  bigger  mark¬ 
ets  than  newspapers.  Nobody’s  cus¬ 
tomizing  for  us.’’ 

Despite  his  foray  into  software 
manufacturing,  Gniewek  remains 
managing  editor  of  Page  One  for  USA 
Today,  and  he  plans  to  stay  in  the 
newsroom  side  of  newspapering. 

“I  have  the  absolute  best  job  in 
America  today.  I’d  have  to  be  crazy 
to  leave  it,’’  he  said. 

Indeed,  many  of  the  new  software 
publishers  run  these  companies  as  a 
second  job  and  remain  tied  to  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Indeed,  many  of  the 
new  software  publishers 
run  these  companies  as 
a  second  job  and  remain 
tied  to  newspapers. 

Paul  Flynn,  the  former  executive 
vice  president  of  USA  Today  and 
one-time  publisher  of  the  Pensacola 
(Fla.)  News  Journal,  still  is  a  consul¬ 
tant  on  specific  projects  for  Gannett 
even  as  he  sells  mapping  software  as 
president  of  MapMedia  International. 

A  number  of  other  software 
publishers  are  more  formally  linked, 
with  their  companies  essentially  divi¬ 
sions  of  a  newspaper  chain. 

Even  when  these  software 
publishers  have  gone  out  on  their 
own,  they  still  consider  themselves 
newspaper  people  first. 

“I  really  think  of  myself  as  being  in 
the  newspaper  industry,’’  said 
Richard  O’Connell,  the  former  co-op 
advertising  manger  of  the  Central 
New  Jersey  Home  News  in  New 
Brunswick.  Together  with  Joseph 
Swick,  the  Home  News’  former  ad 
director,  he  now  runs  Co-op  Control, 
which  manufactures  advertising  and 
accounting  software. 

“The  language  in  our  new  business 


is  the  same,”  O’Connell  continued, 
“and  [the  newspaper  industry’s] 
needs  are  what  we  are  trying  to  ful¬ 
fill.” 

For  the  past  three  years,  Pat  Mor¬ 
gan  has  worked  full  time  at  The  Elec¬ 
tronic  Publisher. 

Yet  at  heart,  he  says,  he’s  a  news¬ 
paperman. 

“Absolutely.  I  still  carry  a  Missouri 
press  card,  and  we’re  still  involved  in 
[the  newspaper]  end.  Newspapers  are 
still  in  our  blood,”  he  said. 

Morgan’s  roots  in  the  business  are 
deep. 

Typesetter  to  SYSOP 

“In  1962,”  he  said,  “my  father 
bought  a  shopper  in  Excelsior,  Mis¬ 
souri.  1  was  15  and  I  did  line  work, 
photography,  halftones,  set  type  — 
that  sort  of  thing,”  Morgan  said. 

In  1975,  he  became  publisher  of  the 
shopper.  Two  years  later,  he  and  his 
father  bought  a  weekly,  and  a  year 
later  they  bought  the  Excelsior 
Springs  Daily  Standard,  a  2,5{)0-cir- 
culation  evening  paper. 

Morgan  began  experimenting  with 
an  IBM  personal  computer,  and 
developed  an  accounting  program  for 
the  newspaper. 

He  bought  an  Apple  computer  in 
1982  —  and  fell  in  love.  He  devel¬ 
oped  a  program  to  calculate  profita¬ 
bility  of  editorial  space.  Apples 
turned  up  laying-out  makeup  and 
managing  classified  in  the  ad  depart¬ 
ment. 

By  1986,  all  the  newspaper’s  edito¬ 
rial  was  produced  on  a  Macintosh. 

In  the  meantime,  Morgan  hooked 
up  with  a  local  computer  retailer, 
Michael  Philips,  to  found  The  Elec¬ 
tronic  Publisher  to  market  the  pro¬ 
grams.  The  company  became  an  offi¬ 
cial  Apple  value-added  retailer  in  July 
1985. 

“In  1986,  my  father  retired,  we  sold 
the  daily  and  the  whole  ball  of  wax, 
and  I  started  into  hardware,”  he  said. 

EPI  has  installed  about  150  Mac- 
based  publishing  systems  in  some  220 
publications,  Morgan  said. 

A  key  sale  to  USA  Today  last  sum¬ 
mer  has  led  to  a  consulting  project 
involving  all  of  Gannett’s  dailies. 

EPFs  system  consists  of  a  series  of 
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software  modules,  some  of  them  off- 
the-shelf  and  some  proprietary. 

The  modules  are  managed  by  a  pro¬ 
gram  EPI  calls  System  Valet,  which  is 
based  on  the  HyperCard. 

Editorial  front-end  is  handled  by 
two  related  products.  The  Editor  and 
The  Reporter.  A  module  called  Wire- 
Cap  handles  wire  service  streams. 
The  company  also  produces  a  pagina¬ 
tion  package. 

EPI’s  system  was  used  to  produce 
the  Austin  Chronicles,  the  newspaper 
published  during  last  year’s  Society 
of  Newspaper  Design  convention. 

Another  full-blown  system  pro¬ 
duced  by  newspaper  people  is  TECS/ 
2,  a  fully  distributed  front-end  system 
based  on  IBM  personal  computers. 

TECS/2  was  written  principally  by 
Dan  Keaton,  a  systems  operator  with 
Morris  Publishing  Systems,  which  is  a 
division  of  Augusta,  Ga. -based  Mor¬ 
ris  Communications.  The  system  is 
marketed  by  Information  Interna¬ 
tional  Inc. 

Keaton’s  idea  was  to  create  a  sys¬ 
tem  that  would  have  no  central  file 
server.  Instead,  each  IBM  personal 
computer  would  have  its  own  huge 
memory  and  capability. 

“Each  terminal  is  the  equivalent  to 
a  large  system  in  functionality,”  Kea¬ 
ton  said. 

Keaton,  who  has  been  with  Morris 
Communications  since  1969,  said  the 
stand-alone  design  safeguards  a 
newsroom  from  a  disastrous  com¬ 
puter  crash. 

“If  one  computer  goes  down,  that’s 
the  only  one  that’s  affected,  and  the 
only  time  anything  goes  over  the  net¬ 
work  [a  local  area  network]  is  when  it 
is  time  to  send  work,”  Keaton  said. 

Find  a  niche 

While  the  EPI  and  TECS/2  prod¬ 
ucts  are  full-blown,  the  more  typical 
newspaper  person’s  startup  package 
aims  at  a  niche. 

MapMedia  International,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  has  just  launched  the  marketing 
of  a  sophisticated  mapping  program 
aimed  primarily  at  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  departments. 

In  addition  to  president  Paul  Flynn, 
who  was  with  USA  Today,  key  inves¬ 
tors  include  Raymond  C.  Kennedy, 
who  was  publisher  and  president  of 
the  Hudson  (N.Y.)  Register-Star  and 
Paul  Zindell,  former  vice  president  of 
the  15,000-circulation  evening  paper. 

Their  product  allows  newspaper 
circulation  departments,  for  example, 
to  call  up  maps  on  personal  computers 
and  plot  subscriber/non-subscriber 
addresses,  sales  or  delivery  routes,  or 
similar  information.  The  program 
allows  users  to  plot  about  50  different 
types  of  information  on  map  points, 
Flynn  said. 


Based  on  census  data  and  a  map  of 
the  United  States,  the  program  allows 
personal  computer  operators  to  focus 
on  distances  as  short  as  50  feet  along  a 
street.  Templates  of  all  U.S.  metro 
areas  have  been  prepared;  a  newspa¬ 
per  would  purchase  the  ones  it  is 
interested  in. 

Operators  can  build  their  own 
routes  using  a  separate  plotting 
device,  Kennedy  said. 

In  addition  to  obvious  uses  for 
advertising  sales  and  telemarketing 
efforts,  the  map  program  could  be 
used  by  a  newsroom  to  guide  a  pho¬ 
tographer  to  a  news  site. 

"I  believe  newspapers  can  use  this 
as  a  profit  center,  selling  maps  to  local 
school  boards  for  bus  routes,  to  police 
or  fire  departments.  The  newspaper 
could  subcontract  to  keep  their  maps 
up  to  date,”  Kennedy  said. 

The  map  program  was  developed 
by  a  Troy,  N.Y.,  technician. 

Kennedy  has  been  a  technology 
buff  for  some  time. 

Under  his  ownership,  the  Register- 
Star  had  full-page  pagination  as  long 
ago  as  1984.  (At  the  same  time,  how¬ 
ever,  Kennedy  notes  the  paper  was 
still  using  the  old  Microstors  termi¬ 
nals  as  late  as  1985.) 

Flynn,  however,  is  somewhat  of  a 
latecomer  to  it.  As  a  result,  he’s  not 
just  learning  the  computer  industry, 
he’s  relearning  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try. 

Flynn  began  in  newspapers  as  a 
sportswriter  for  the  Quincy  (Mass.) 
Patriot  Ledger  when  it  had  just  con¬ 
verted  to  cold  type.  Personal  comput¬ 
ers,  while  obviously  heavily  used  by 
Gannett,  were  not  his  expertise. 

“I  didn’t  realize  how  many  news¬ 
paper  people  were  familiar  with  PCs 
and  understand  them,”  Flynn  said. 

“It’s  been  an  eye-opener  that  there 
is  so  much  sophistication,  and  so 
many  people  who  don’t  know  about 
PCs.  There  doesn’t  seem  to  be  a 
middle  ground.” 

Starting  up  MapMedia  has  some 


similarities  with  the  USA  Today 
startup,  Flynn  said. 

“The  dynamics  are  the  same: 
We’re  marketing  a  different  product. 
We  have  to  acquaint  people  with  it, 
and  we  have  to  make  sure  it  displays 
well,”  he  said. 

On  the  other  hand:  “I  don’t  have  to 
worry  about  a  quarter  of  a  million 
vending  machines  ...  It  has  the 
same  kind  of  anxiety,  but  the  differ¬ 
ence  is  I  don’t  have  Al  Neuharth  glar¬ 
ing  down  at  myself.  I  have  myself 
glaring  down  at  me.” 

Layout  man’s  package 

USA  Today  has  already  spawned  a 
successful  software  product. 

Marketed  by  Informational  Engi¬ 
neering  since  1986,  PC  NEWS  Lay¬ 
out  2.0  has  been  growing  in  installa¬ 
tions  in  the  U.S.  and  Europe,  where  it 
is  getting  an  especially  warm  recep¬ 
tion. 

The  product  began  with  Ray 
Gniewek.  the  national  newspaper’s 
managing  editor/Page  One,  fooling 
around  with  his  personal  computer  at 
home. 

“I’m  a  computer  nerd  from  way 
back,”  he  said  cheerfully  during  a 
telephone  interview. 

Gniewek  developed  a  crude  layout 
system  that  replicated  the  way  he 
worked  with  paper  and  grease  pen. 

“My  wife  Noreen  said,  ‘You  ought 
to  tell  one  of  the  computer  magazines 
about  that,'  ”  Gniewek  recalled. 
“Information  Engineering  saw  the 
article  and  spotted  this  as  something 
that  with  a  little  more  material  might 
really  work.  So  we  busted  chops  for  a 
year-and-a-half.” 

What  emerged  is  a  product 
designed  to  “think”  layout  the  same 
way  a  newspaper  person  does. 

“A  lot  of  things  newspaper  people 
carry  around  in  our  heads  are  things  a 
computer  person  just  wouldn’t  under¬ 
stand,”  he  said. 

PC  NEWS  Layout  operates  on 
(Continued  on  page  42pc) 


Finally!  Desktop  Mapping  of  your  Circulation 
area  on  PCs  at  a  low  price! 

For  less  than  $3500,  precise  maps  are 
available  on  IBM-compatible  PCs!  New 
technology  from  a  new  firm,  founded  by  3 
nationally-known  newspaper  executives. 

Price  of  software:  $1495,  maps  for  PCs 
$250-$2(X)0.  Call  now  for  pre-Labor 
Day  savings  of  20%.  For  Demo  Disk, 
call  (518)  272-0822. 

MapMedia  International 

200  Broadway,  Troy,  NY  12180 
President:  Paul  Flynn 
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INTERPATH  CORP.,  Santa  Clara,  Calif.,  offers  the  C-4 
“Anti-viral  Shield”  for  detecting  computer  viruses  and 
halting  their  activity  before  replication  and  infection  of 
clean  systems.  It  monitors  systems  for  typical  replication 
processes,  then  “freezes"  a  detected  virus  and  warns  the 
user  by  identifying  the  virus  and  the  infected  program. 

C-4  occupies  8K  of  system  memory  and  has  no  effect  on 
normal  activity.  Checking  is  activated  by  a  hot  key  in 
order  to  prevent  low-level  processes  from  triggering  the 
algorithm.  InterPath  says  the  product  is  effective  against 
all  known  viruses  and  can  identify  existing  infections  from 
their  continuing  viral  replication.  C-4  runs  on  IBM  PCs 
and  compatibles.  It  requires  DOS  3.0  or  later,  with  a 
special  version  for  2.X. 

The  company  also  offers  Tracer,  which  indicates  viral 
infection  soon  after  initial  infection,  and  is  effective 
against  boot  sector  infections  and  hidden  viruses  that  do 
not  change  program  status  parameters.  InterPath  says 
Tracer  offers  more  reliable  detection  than  its  own  C-4  and 
other  memory-resident  check  routines,  and  can  function 
as  a  “safety  net”  for  a  virus  that  may  elude  C-4. 

According  to  the  company.  Tracer  will  catch  viruses 
that  avoid  earlier  detection  by  “branching  into  the  BIOS, 
interfacing  directly  with  I/O  controllers  or  deactivating  the 
check  routine  in  memory.”  Prices  are  $39.95  for  C-4  and 
$49.95  for  Tracer. 

ROSS  GREENBERG, *Ne*w  York,  N.Y..  offers  his  own 
Flushot  antiviral  shareware,  available  on  several  bulletin 
boards,  including  his  own  (212/889-6438).  It  can  also  be 
downloaded  from  CompuServe  or  obtained  from  Green¬ 
berg  for  $10  (checks  made  out  to  a  charity  are  accepted). 

COMNETCO  INC.,  Bernardsville,  N.J.,  has  brought 
out  Version  1 .52  of  its  ViruSafe  virus  protection  system 
for  MS-DOS/PC-DOS  systems,  which  traps  memory-resi¬ 
dent  viruses  and  tracks  abnormal  activity  on  floppy  and 
hard  discs.  COMNETCO  says  the  product  monitors  1/Os 
to  a  disc  by  checking  transactions  through  the  system 
BIOS  and  will  check  for  “normal  DOS  function  and  inter¬ 
rupt  calls  performing  abnormal  tasks.” 

ViruSafe  informs  a  user  of  virus  detection  with  a  loud 
alarm  and  prevents  spreading  to  other  programs.  The 
ViruSafe  diskette  offers  diagnosis,  protection,  windowed 
integrity  checking  and  virus  removal  programs. 

A  program  developers'  version  is  also  available  as  a 
build-in  utility.  An  option  provides  encryption  against 
tampering  without  affecting  performance.  Using  6-7K  of 
extra  memory,  the  version  is  said  to  work  “  with  most 
any  executable  file.”  List  price  is  $150. 

FOUNDATIONWARE,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  offers  Vac¬ 
cine,  which  gives  system  managers  control  of  software 
use.  It  monitors  system  use  and  prevents  and  repairs 
attempts  to  harm  system  integrity,  according  to  the  com¬ 
pany. 

The  product  checks  all  executable  programs  called  to 
memory  by  DOS,  prohibits  unapproved  or  altered  soft¬ 
ware  and  creates  use  audits.  It  can  also  check  approved 
files  whenever  a  PC  is  turned  on,  notifying  the  user  of 
changes. 

The  Surveillance  Module  guards  against  unauthorized 
disc  writes.  The  5K  terminate-and-stay-resident  function 
prevents  accidental  hard  or  floppy  disc  formatting  and 


prevents  viruses  from  writing  to  the  hard  disc. 

The  Critical  Disk  utility  can  automatically  recover  a 
system  from  FAT  table  erasure,  low-level  boot  partition 
corruption,  hard  disc  format  or  some  battery  failure.  A 
Shelter  Module  uses  Critical  Disk  to  deny  hard  disc  access 
and  prevent  tests  of  questionable  programs. 

PANDA  SYSTEMS,  Wilmington,  Del.,  offers  its  Dr. 
Panda  Utilities,  using  a  four-part  approach  with  various 
installation  levels,  including  what  it  describes  as  a  “com¬ 
plete  anti-virus  toolkit.”  It  can  create  a  clean  model  of 
selected  files  in  addition  to  command.com,  DOS,  BIO/IO 
and  boot  sector  default  checks  to  detect  viral  alterations, 
though  it  notes  such  detection  is  unlike  identification  of 
programs  such  as  a  Trojan  horse,  which  viruses  may 
carry. 

“Labtest”  reads  files,  checking  for  commands 
bypassing  DOS.  Files'  ASCCII  strings  are  displayed  (with 
editing  functions)  and  can  be  printed.  “Monitor”  auto¬ 
matically  terminates  program  operation  before  destruc¬ 
tion  can  occur.  A  search-and-destroy  defense  is  also  avail¬ 
able  for  diskettes  infected  with  the  Brain  virus.  The  utili¬ 
ties  are  priced  at  $79.95. 

SOFTWARE  DIRECTIONS *INC.,  Randolph,  N.J.,  has 
introduced  the  SoftSafe  security  program  for  the  PC,  PS/2 
and  compatibles,  designed  to  prevent  unauthorized  data 
view,  copy,  modification  or  destruction,  along  with  virus 
protection.  PC  “owners”  designate  authorized  users  by 
password.  Lockout  allows  quick  covering  of  displayed 
data  using  a  hot  key  sequence.  The  screen  is  unlocked  by 
password  when  the  user  returns.  Saving  files  in  an  encryp¬ 
tion  subdirectory  protects  data  from  other  authorized 
users. 

To  combat  viruses,  the  product  uses  a  protected  copy  of 
system  files,  comparing  them  to  working  files  every  time 
the  system  boots.  If  tampering  is  found,  users  can  replace 
with  protected  copy. 

THE  MAZE  COMPUTER  GROUP,  New  York,  N.Y., 
has  available  nonresident  V*Screen,  which  uses  a  pro¬ 
prietary  checksum  algorithm  for  comparison  of  hard  disc- 
installed  programs  to  a  list  of  known  checksums  calculated 
from  manufacturers’  original  distribution  discs.  Whenever 
a  system  is  booted  and  an  application  initiated,  it  notifies 
the  user  of  any  mismatch,  allowing  replacement  with  an 
uninfected  program.  V*Screen  will  work  for  an  entire 
local  area  network,  according  to  Maze. 

AVALON  DEVELOPM*ENT  GROUP,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  has  announced  PhotoMac  color  design  software 
for  the  Macintosh  11.  The  product  features  image  enhance¬ 
ment,  retouching,  masking,  monochrome-to-color  and 
negative-to-positive  conversions,  and  integration  with 
text  from  page  layout  programs.  Windowing  capability 
allows  simultaneous  opening  of  multiple  images. 

Color  correction  can  be  based  on  RGB,  CMYK  or 
luminance-hue-saturation  systems.  Images  can  be  trans¬ 
ferred  among  applications  using  the  Clipboard.  The  soft¬ 
ware  handles  large  24-bit  images  with  2MB  memory  using 
proprietary  virtual  memory  architecture.  Screens  of  120, 
133  and  150  lines  can  be  specified.  In  creating  separations, 
adjustments  for  press  can  be  made.  Price  of  $695  includes 
images  on  three  discs  and  videotape  instruction. 
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‘Virus  attacks’ 

Are  newspaper  PC  systems  susceptible? 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

Concern  with  bugs  is  nothing  new 
to  systems  managers,  technicians  and 
engineers.  But  a  contagion  of  about  40 
computer  viruses  has  prompted  a  dif¬ 
ferent  concern  —  high-tech  hygiene. 
Having  a  clean  machine  means  run¬ 
ning  safe  software  —  another  aspect 
of  systems  security. 

•  New  Year’s  brought  news  of  a 
Christmas  virus  that  shut  down  a 
worldwide  IBM  computer  network  by 
replicating  itself  and  loading  comput¬ 
ers’  memories.  Source:  infected  elec¬ 
tronic  mail  traced  to  West  Germany. 

•  January  saw  the  start  of  the  long- 
lasting  Scores  virus  at  several  govern¬ 
ment  agencies,  causing  file  destruc¬ 
tion  and  work  delays.  Source:  a  sabo¬ 
taged  program  at  Dallas-based  Elec¬ 
tronic  Data  Systems. 

•  In  March,  two  more  viruses  were 
detected,  which,  like  the  Scores, 
attacked  Macintoshes.  Source  of  one 
of  the  two  (a  relatively  harmless  infec¬ 
tion)  was  a  Canadian  magazine.  It 
subsequently  infected  commercial 
software  (since  remedied)  through  an 
unwitting  third  party. 

•  In  May,  a  virus  threatened  com¬ 
puters  throughout  Israel.  No  source 
was  revealed  at  the  time  but  it  was 
detected  before  widespread  harm  had 
been  done. 

•  A  week  earlier,  the  first  newspa¬ 
per  was  infected.  The  Providence 
(R.l.)  Jonrnal-Bidletin  contracted  the 
Brain  virus.  Source:  a  computer  com¬ 
pany  in  Lahore,  Pakistan. 

With  private,  public  and  corporate 
systems  falling  prey  to  diseased  data 
systems,  and  high-speed  electronic 
viruses  traveling  internationally,  it 
was  probably  only  a  matter  of  time 
before  a  newspaper  caught  cold. 

Fortunately  for  the  Providence 
newspaper,  the  virus  caused  no  seri¬ 
ous  problems,  but  it  took  days  to 
locate  (in  the  newsroom,  on  staff 
members’  home  computers,  on  the 
business  system  and  in  bureaus)  and 
hours  to  deactivate.  In  July,  Network 
World  called  the  Pakistani  Brain  “the 
most  prevalent  virus.’’ 

Dozens  of  various  antiviral  pro¬ 
grams  are  now  available  for  those  at 
risk.  Level  of  risk  depends  on  degree 
of  exposure,  i.e.,  how  available  a 


computer  (not  necessarily  a  personal 
computer)  or  software  is  to  more  than 
one  user  and  how  much  data  is  down¬ 
loaded  from  outside  sources  (e-mail, 
bulletin  boards,  on-line  information 
sources,  other  networked  machines). 

Networked  personal  computers  at 
newspapers  are  in  many  ways  shared 
machines.  Moreover,  newspapers 
may  download  raw  data,  receive  text 
from  remote  units  and  import  infected 
discs  to  a  newsroom  network  from 
reporters  working  at  home. 


and  stick  it  on  these  machines.’’ 

Petrey  acknowledged  that  all  man¬ 
ner  of  outside  sources  are  accessed  by 
the  papers  —  but  accessed  on  an  iso¬ 
lated  machine.  There  were  “no  pro¬ 
grams  pulled  off  of  that  that  are  util¬ 
ized  anywhere  else,”  he  said. 

Since  the  infection,  the  Journal- 
Bulletin  acquired  third-party  soft¬ 
ware  protection.  Its  tloppy-based  sys¬ 
tems  have  discs  that  are  not  write- 
protected.  and  systems  engineer 
Peter  Scheidler  said  the  paper  plans  to 


Fortunately  for  the  Providence  newspaper,  the  virus 
caused  no  serious  problems,  but  it  took  days  to 
locate  (in  the  newsroom,  on  staff  members’  home 
computers,  on  the  business  system  and  in  bureaus) 
and  hours  to  deactivate. 


At  the  Florida  Times-Union  and 
Jacksonville  Journal,  among  the  first 
newspapers  to  install  PC-based  sys¬ 
tems  (developed  by  a  parent  company 
subsidiary),  technical  service  super¬ 
visor  Ronald  Petrey  reported  no  par¬ 
ticular  plan  with  regard  to  viruses,  but 
said,  “The  law  was  laid  down  that 
nobody  was  to  bring  in  their  software 


write  protect.  He  noted  “a  little 
heightened  awareness"  since  the  inci¬ 
dent  but,  though  preaching  backup, 
he  conceded  not  always  doing  back¬ 
ups  himself. 

Short  of  employing  such  stand¬ 
alone  units,  steering  clear  of  share¬ 
ware  or  minimizing  use  of  bulletin 
(Continued  on  paf^e  4()pc) 
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Yes,  our  efficient,  affordable  and  fully  auto¬ 
matic  electronic  library  system  is  now  available 
on  the  Macintosh. 

No  longer  will  you  have  to  spend  a  lot  of  time 
filing,  clipping  and  retrieving  stories.  Stories  in 
most  popular  front-end  systems  can  be  trans¬ 
ferred  easily  and  automatically  into  Stauffer 
Gold  for  permanent  storage  on  compact  optical 
disks. 

Words  in  stories  and  headlines  are  indexed  so 
^  that  you  may  search  the  full  text.  Helpful  search 
’  features  have  been  included  in  this  fast  and 
flexible  system  designed  exclusively  for  news¬ 
papers  by  professionals  in  the  industry. 

For  more  information, 
call  (417)  782-0280 

Macintosh  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Apple  Compurer,  Inc. 
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Typesetting  without  processing 

Price  and  quality  are  attracting  publishers 
to  laser  printers  and  plain-paper  typesetters 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

Speed,  convenience,  price  and 
quality  are  attracting  publishers  to 
laser  printers  and  plain-paper  typeset¬ 
ters  in  a  transition  that  parallels  and 
combines  aspects  of  changeovers  to 
standard-platform  computing  and 
nonchemical  processing  of  news 
photos. 

Several  manufacturers  offer  300- 
dpi  plain-paper  laser  printers,  many 
using  the  Canon  engine,  notably 
Hewlett-Packard,  with  which  some 
others  are  compatible  or  will  emulate. 
The  new  Graphic  Enterprises  Inc. 
laser  printer  will  output  text  and 
graphics  at  300  or  600  lines  per  inch  in 
sizes  up  to  18"  x  24". 

Tegra  Inc.,  in  addition  to  its  higher- 
resolution  Canon-based  Genesis 
plain-paper  laser  typesetter,  offers 
600-dpi  PostScript-compatible  laser 
printing  through  its  recently  acquired 
Varityper  company.  A  new  VT600W 
model  offers  1 1"  x  17"  output. 

Autologic  Inc.  recently  added 
medium-resolution  to  its  product  line 
with  a  600-dpi  laser  printer,  the  APS- 
6000.  The  device  is  driven  by  any  of 
several  page  image  processors  (which 
can  drive  other  output  devices  at 
other  resolutions).  It  outputs  on  laser 
bond  paper  in  letter  size  to  sheets 
almost  10"  X  14". 

Personal  computers  and  laser  print¬ 
ers  are  not  new  to  weeklies.  Conven¬ 
tional  composition  and  typesetting 
equipment  used  for  about  10  years 
was  sold  by  the  Franklin  County 
Times,  in  Russellville,  Ala.,  to  make 
way  for  four  Macintosh  Plusses  and 
two  Apple  LaserWriters. 

Three  editorial  workstations,  with 
HyperDrive  and  using  MacDraw  and 
other  programs,  and  one  dedicated 
Mac  with  a  hard  disc  in  classified 
advertising  produce  the  almost  5,000- 
circulation  twice-weekly  and  the 
weekly  Shopper  Plus  that  reaches 
about  8,000  nonsubscribers  by  shar¬ 
ing  output  on  the  two  printers. 

In  classified,  Cindy  Mayfield  uses 
the  Class  MacMax  program  to  input 
ad  copy  and  pertinent  billing  and 
tracking  information.  The  new  pro¬ 
gram  from  Computech  Services  Inc. 


includes  an  “alarm  clock”  feature  to 
monitor  deadlines.  A  Just  Text  pro¬ 
gram  then  extracts  the  ad  copy  and 
formats  the  type  before  copy  is 
passed  to  a  LaserWriter.  “All  1  have 
to  do  is  just  wax  it,  set  it  and  paste  it.” 
said  Mayfield. 

The  Southeast  Missourian,  Cape 
Girardeau.  Mo.,  moved  to  PCs  and 
laser  printers  after  the  former  tri¬ 
weekly  merged  with  a  daily. 

Replacing  a  dedicated,  proprietary 
front-end  system  and  phototypeset¬ 
ter,  the  system  was  conceived  and 
installed  as  a  whole  by  the  paper's 
data  processing  manager,  Wyn  Rust. 
After  a  week  of  training  and  familari- 
zation,  the  paper  went  live  without 
problems,  according  Rust. 


“All  I  have  to  do  is  just 
wax  It,  set  it  and  paste 
it,”  said  Mayfield. 


The  paper  runs  Xy  Write  111  Plus  on 
two  dozen  PC-AT  clones  comprising 
16  editorial  workstations,  several 
composing  stations  (some  for  adver¬ 
tising)  and  a  file  server  with  3MB 
RAM  and  two  18()MB  drives,  each 
backing  up  the  other.  The  machines 
are  linked  on  an  ARCNET  local  area 
network  running  under  the  Novell 
network  operating  system.  AP  and 
UPl  wires  feed  directly  to  the  system. 

Output  is  on  laser  printers:  Apple's 
LaserWriter  2NPX,  a  LaserWriter 
Plus  and  a  QMS  PS8()2.  Rust  said  he 
has  had  no  problem  with  30()-dpi 
resolution.  Since  adopting  the  laser 
printers,  the  paper  has  won  several 
awards,  including  the  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association's  Front  Page  Con¬ 
test  in  March,  which  includes  judging 
on  graphics  and  design. 

“We  use  the  PostScript  driver  from 
XyWrite  to  actually  drive  the  ouput,” 
said  Rust,  who  noted  that  other  than 
modifying  “the  PostScript  code  to 
have  it  give  us  fractions  for  our  wire 
copy,”  little  work  was  required  other 
than  installation.  XyWrite  word  pro- 
cessing  is  “phenomenally 
quick  .  .  .  basically  because  the  only 


time  XyWrite  accesses  the  network  is 
through  opening  files,  restoring  files 
and  printing  files,”  said  Rust.  The 
program  H&Js  on  the  fiy  and  shows 
copy  depth. 

Among  the  benefits  Rust  listed 
were  local  availability  of  common 
components;  an  efficient,  off-the- 
shelf  word  processor  with  spelling 
checker  and  thesaurus  (useful  for 
creating  headlines);  "powerful  net¬ 
working  software”  that  is  fault  toler¬ 
ant  (“extremely  important  for  news¬ 
papers,”  said  Rust);  and  cost  reduc¬ 
tions  on  equipment  and  consumables. 

Rust  said  that  total  cost  had  been 
about  $1  per  foot  of  phototypesetting 
paper,  whereas  expenditure  is  now 
down  to  about  3'/20  per  sheet  on  laser 
printers. 

At  the  Corbin.  Ky.,  Times-Trihnne, 
a  two-county  8,2(K)-circulation  daily, 
a  Mycro-Tek  Inc.  system  has  output 
to  two  LaserWriters  for  the  last  year. 
“The  quality  of  the  type  is  just  as 
good  as  what  we  were  getting  off  the 
conventional  typesetters,”  said 
publisher  Wink  DeVane  (who  noted 
that  those  typesetters  were  very  old 
models). 

“We  use  just  plain  bond  paper,” 
said  DeVane.  “We  tried  the  more 
expensive  paper  but  found  that  while 
it's  better  in  some  cases,  in  other 
cases  .  .  .  with  the  more  expensive 
paper  some  of  the  characters  close 
up.” 

When  asked  what  readers  thought, 
he  told  E&P,  “We  haven't  received 
comment  pro  or  con.  I  don't  believe 
they  can  tell  any  difference.  1  couldn't 
tell.”  As  for  production  speed. 
DeVane  said,  “If  anything,  it's 
greater.” 

Besides  type,  the  paper  can  pro¬ 
duce  borders,  reverses,  screens,  cir¬ 
cles  and  graphs.  "Best  of  all,”  said 
DeVane,  “it  comes  out  in  one  piece  — 
there  is  no  clipping  and  piecing  and 
pasting.”  He  said  “smaller  ads  come 
out  just  like  they  go  on  the  page.” 

(Ads  are  composed  on  a  Mycro- 
Tek  AdTouch  and  TouchWriter  Plus 
2.  “We  have  found,”  DeVane  said, 
“that  once  our  compositor  has 
learned  the  TouchWriter  Plus  2,  it’s 
as  versatile  a  machine  as  the 
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AdTouch.") 

“We  haven’t  really  scratched  the 
surface  here  yet.  Every  day  we  learn 
new  ways  that  we  can  use  this  system 
and  the  LaserWriters,”  said  DeVane. 
“We  are  just  now  beginning  to  do 
some  outside  printing,  so  I'm  sure  we 
would  use  it  if  they  wanted  us  to  com¬ 
pose  pages,"  he  later  said. 

The  paper  uses  about  one  toner 
cartridge  per  month  and  may  use  an 
improved  cartridge  refill,  “which  will 
cut  the  cost  roughly  in  half,"  DeVane 
said.  “Other  than  that,  the  only 
expense  is  your  bond  paper,  which 
certainly  is  a  lot  less  expensive  than 
the  phototypesetting  paper  and 
there's  no  chemistry  .  .  .  ." 

Publishers  have  reasons  other  than 
cost  for  wanting  word  processing 
without  the  photoprocessing  —  rea¬ 
sons  that  also  can  save  dollars. 

“The  whole  medium  of  laser  print¬ 
ers  and  personal  computers  .  .  .  gets 
us  out  from  under  maintenance  con¬ 
tracts,"  said  Livingston  Enterprise 
publisher  John  Sullivan.  The  con¬ 
tracts  cost  him  $10,000  per  year  and 
created  dependence  on  a  vendor  with 
but  a  single  technician  in  Montana, 
the  fourth-largest  state. 

For  what  he  was  paying,  he  said 
one  can  buy  and  have  locally  serviced 
“an  aweful  lot  of  Macintosh  equip¬ 
ment.” 

His  3,300-circulation  daily  is  one  in 
a  group  of  three  papers  along  the  Yel¬ 
lowstone  River,  all  of  which  were 
expecting  laser  printer  equipment  to 
arrive  last  week.  The  other  papers  are 
the  five-day,  4,000-circulation  Miles 


City  Star  and  the  twice-weekly  Glen¬ 
dive  Ranger-Review. 

Two  years  ago,  Sullivan  bought  a 
laser  printer  from  the  manufacturer  of 
his  phototypesetter.  Though  intended 
as  a  proofing  device,  it  was  used  for 
production  output. 

“We  moved  to  the  laser  printer  to 
begin  with  because  of  the  economics 
and  the  savings  on  materials,"  he 
said. 


“We  haven’t  really 
scratched  the  surface 
here  yet.  Every  day  we 
learn  new  ways  that  we 
can  use  this  system  and 
the  LaserWriters,”  said 
DeVane. 


Sullivan’s  is  almost  a  capsule  ver¬ 
sion  of  recent  newspaper  prepress 
history:  Otherwise  perhaps  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  device,  it  restricted  production  in 
that  it  would  only  interface  with  that 
same  manufacturer’s  front-end.  And 
the  front-end  could  not  create  the 
graphics  he  wanted.  Enter  personal 
computers. 

"We’ve  ordered  the  Macintosh 
system  as  well  as  the  LaserWriter," 
said  Sullivan.  Units  will  first  go  into 
advertising,  then  editorial. 

“We  print  a  lot  of  [small]  weekly 
newspapers"  for  other  companies, 
said  Sullivan.  “Some  have  gone  to 
Macs.  We  see  a  major  move  to  the 


Apple  Macintosh." 

Old-time  printers  who  handle  many 
weeklies,  said  the  publisher,  “turn  up 
their  noses”  at  laser  printers,  but 
“laser  printer  quality  seems  to  be 
satisfactory  to  the  readers." 

Just  about  the  first  thing  the  Star 
Herald's  Marc  Anthony  had  to  say 
about  moving  to  plain  paper  was  his 
desire  to  get  away  from  processing 
waste.  The  publisher  of  the  16,000- 
circulation  Scottsbluff,  Neb.,  daily 
still  uses  two  phototypesetters  and  a 
processor,  but  added  a  Tegra  Genesis 
plain-paper  typesetter  about  a  year- 
and-a-half  ago. 

As  in  Livingston,  the  Star  Herald 
runs  its  new  unit  in  advertising,  and 
plans  to  move  editorial  onto  it  later. 
Anthony  is  considering  purchasing  a 
second  plain-paper  typesetter — one 
with  full-page  output  at  the  same  high 
resolution. 

Outputting  from  a  Dewar  Informa¬ 
tion  Systems  "front  end."  the  Gene¬ 
sis  delivers  up  to  an  1 1"  x  17"  sheet. 
But  to  use  it  efficiently  by  outputting 
across  the  length  of  the  sheet,  the 
unit’s  A'-v  coordinate  system  loses 
placement  of  boxes,  according  to 
Anthony.  He  said  Dewar  rather  than 
Tegra  is  addressing  the  problem  for 
him. 

The  Star  Herald's  savings  comprise 
consumables,  processor  cost,  mainte¬ 
nance  and  labor.  And  while  the  plain- 
paper  unit  and  a  comparable  conven¬ 
tional  phototypesetter  were  probably 
in  about  the  same  price  range,  said 
Anthony,  he  was  able  to  report  saving 
almost  S25,(K)0  last  year  on  the  cost  of 
photopaper  alone. 
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HEWLETT-PACKARD  CO,,  Palo  Alto,  Calif., 
announced  interface  kits  allowing  its  ScanJet  desktop 
scanner  to  run  with  the  Macintosh  and  IBM  PS/2  Models 
50-80  (the  Model  30  uses  the  PC  interface  and  accessory 
kits). 

The  Macintosh  kit  has  HP’s  Desktop  Gallery  of  scan¬ 
ning  and  painting  software  as  either  a  desk  accessory  or 
application.  DeskScan  software  features  38-  to  600-dpi 
resolutions  and  13%  to  200%  scaling.  The  ScanJet  will 
operate  with  many  Macintosh  publishing,  image-process¬ 
ing  and  paint  programs. 

Photographs,  line  art  and  illustrations  can  be  added  to 
documents  created  with  publishing  packages  for  IBM  PCs 
and  compatibles  with  the  ScanJet. 

Kits  come  with  controller  board,  cable,  software  and 
user’s  guide,  and  are  available  at  $495  with  the  $1,495 
ScanJet.  ReadRight  OCR  software  is  also  available.  It 
comes  with  5'/4''  and  V/z"  discs. 

Hewlett-Packard  has  also  brought  out  its  video-graphics 
subsystem,  which  includes  a  color  monitor  with  simulta¬ 
neous  display  of  as  many  as  256  colors  in  640  x  480  display 
mode  ($695)  or  monochrome  monitor  with  up  to  64  shades 
of  gray  ($250)  and  a  video-graphics  adapter  for  either 
monitor  ($445). 


The  VGA  is  compatible  with  IBM  VGA  standards, 
monochrome  display,  color  graphics  and  enhanced 
graphics  adapter  standards  and  software  written  for  the 
Hercules  card.  The  products  can  be  used  with  HP  Vectras 
and  other  standard  PCs. 

H-P  says  its  VGA  card  updates  images  three  times  faster 
than  the  IBM  PS/2’s  built-in  VGA,  offers  8(X)  x  6(X)  pixel 
resolution  and  displays  up  to  132  test  columns.  Memory  is 
expandable  from  256  to  512  KB.  HP  Touchscreen  Plus 
accessory  is  available  as  a  color  display  option  ($530). 

ADOBE  SYSTEMS  INC.,  Mountain  View,  Calif,  has 
brought  out  its  Collector’s  Edition  2  library  of  modifiable 
graphical  shapes  and  patterns.  The  new  collection  adds  to 
the  hundreds  of  ready-made  shapes  and  borders  of  the  first 
edition.  The  libraries  work  with  Adobe’s  Illustrator  88 
drawing  package  for  any  model  Macintosh.  Retail  price  is 
$125. 

Adobe  also  announced  the  expansion  of  its  download¬ 
able  type  library  to  more  than  250  typefaces  for  the  Macin¬ 
tosh  and  IBM  PC.  The  addition  consists  of  six  packages 
for  display  (Italia  and  Belwe),  text  (Eras  and  Goudy  2), 
book  design  (Jansen  Text)  and  graphic  arts  (Caslon — 3  and 
540)  applications. 
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MacDrciw. 


MacDraw*emerged  at  the  dawn  of  the  pensively.  Soon  it  became  the  standard.  And  all 

Macintosh  era  to  forever  change  the  way  busi-  was  well.  Until  one  day  someone  said,  “I  wish 
ness  people  looked  at  graphics.  it  were  faster  and  more  precise.  And  a  little 

It  produced  them  quickly.  Easily.  And  inex-  color  would  be  terrific!’ 


©  1988,  Claris  Corporation,  440  Clyde  Ave..  Mountain  View,  California  94043. 415‘960'1SOO.  Claris  is  a  trademark  cf  Claris  Corporation.  MacDraw  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Claris  Corporation. 
Macintosh  is  a  registered  trademark  cf  Apple  Computer.  Inc.  For  upgrade  information,  call  800-544-85S4. 
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MacDrow  II. 


We  went  back  to  square  one.  To  say 
nothing  of  oval  one  and  polygon  one.  And  the 
result,  to  quote  MacUser,  is  “a  real  stunnerr 

On  speed  alone,  Mac  Draw  II  represents 
light  years  of  improvement.  Because  it’s  up  to 
10  times  faster  than  its  predecessor. 

It’s  also  very  precise.  You  can  draw  in  any 
scale  from  inches  to  kilometers.  And  enlarge 
your  drawing  up  to  32  times  with  a  resolution 
of  more  than  2,000  dots  per  inch. 

That  makes  MacDrawII  exceptional  for 
everything  from  designing  ^aphics  and  pre¬ 
sentations.  To  engineering  intricate  floorplans 
and  better  mousetraps. 

With  MacDrawII, you  can  create  layers 
of  a  drawing  similar  to  acetate  overlays  (the 
number  of  layers  is  limited  only  by  RAM  size). 
And  store  frequently  used  graphics  in  a  special 
“object  library”  for  quick  access. 

MacDraw  II  permits  unlimited  text  styles. 


sizes  and  fonts  in  a  single  field.  It  can  even  ro¬ 
tate  text  in  increments  of  less  than  1! 

You  can  import  text  and  bit  mapped 
^aphics  at  any  resolution,  making  MacDraw  1 1 
ideal  for  many  desktop  publishing  applications. 
And  you  can  customize  patterns,  lines,  dashes, 
and  even  arrowheads. 

Finally,  MacDraw  II  offers  over  16,000 
different  color  patterns  on  the  Macintosh  II. 

And  drawings  like  the  one  above  can  be 
reproduced  on  a  color  plotter  or  printer.  You 
can  even  do  color  separations. 

Of  course,  MacDraw  II  is  easy  to  learn. 

If  you’re  a  MacDraw  user,  you’ll  find  it  draws 
on  what  you  already  know. 

For  more  information  and  the  location 
of  a  Claris  dealer  near  you,  call  800-334-3535, 
ext.  250.*And  discover  the 
completely  new  MacDraw  II. 

It’s  a  quantum  leap. 


•  Wouldn  t  this  ad  look  gr^t  as  a  poster,  mounted  over  ^wur  Macintosh?  We 've  got  them  and  they  re  a  steal  at  US.  S7.00  including  postage,  handling  and  tax  A  How  2  to  3  weeks for  delivery 

In  Canada  for  a  poster  or  more  information  call  800-^68^948. 


PC  systems 
for  newspapers 

Accu-Weather  Inc. 

State  College,  Pa. 

814/237-0309 

Product:  MacWeather  —  Delivers 
entire  camera-ready  weather  page 
complete  with  color  separations  over 
phone  lines  to  newsroom  PCs. 

PC  Hardware:  Apple  Macintosh. 

Agence  France-Presse 
1612  K.  St.  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20006 
202/223-2363 

Product:  AFP-PC  —  Proprietary 
software  for  use  on  IBM  microcom¬ 
puters  or  compatibles  with  hard 
drive.  Captures  and  indexes  any 
ANPA-coded  news  wire. 

PC  Hardware:  IBM  PCs  and  com¬ 
patibles. 

Associated  Press 
50  Rockefeller  Plaza 
New  York,  N.Y.  10020 
212/621-1720 

Product:  Technologies  to  transmit 
graphics  and  process  photos.  Gra- 
phicsNet  systems  sends  satellite 
graphics  to  Macintosh  with  20MB. 
Electronic  Picture  Systems  has  new 
PC  picture  manipulation  system. 

PC  Hardware:  Macintosh  and 
custom-made  IBM  compatible. 

Atex 

32  Wiggins 

Bedford,  Mass.  01730 

800/433-2839 

Product:  Atex's  new  PC  Publishing 
Series  provides  hardware  and  soft¬ 
ware  that  currently  employs  standard 
platforms  from  IBM,  Sun  and  DEC. 
Terminals  communicate  by  Ethernet 
and  use  a  Sun  file  server.  Products 
include:  Atex  WRITER  Software, 
PS/2-based  editorial  software  that 
can  be  integrated  with  an  Atex  front- 
end  and  will  work  with  IBMs  and 
compatibles;  PC  Preference,  a  PS/2 
editorial  and  advertising  workstation 
that  emulates  Atex  Advanced  Display 
Terminal  (ADT).  Recently  signed  a 
$22  million  contract  with  the  New 
York  Times  for  standard  platform  sys¬ 
tem. 

PC  Hardware:lBM  PS/2,  other 
IBMs  and  compatibles.  Sun  Micro¬ 
systems  workstations  and  DEC 
MicroVax. 

Bestinfo  Inc. 

1400  North  Providence  Rd. 

Suite  117 
Media,  Pa.  19063 
215/891-6500 

Product:  Wave4  —  PC-based 


typesetting  and  publishing  system 
that  includes  math  composition,  color 
page  makeup,  display  ad  layout,  free¬ 
form  and  structured  pagination  and 
more.  For  editorial  and  advertising. 
Hub  system  requires  PC-AT;  some 
writing  and  editing  tools  run  on 
smaller  PCs. 

PC  Hardware:  IBM  PC-AT  and 
other  IBM  microcomputers. 

Camex  Inc. 

75  Kneeland  St. 

Boston,  Mass.  02111 
617/426-3577 

Product:  Camex  has  a  full  line  of 
editorial  and  advertising  systems, 
including:  Camex  Editorial  System,  a 
complete  editorial  system  whose 
users  share  a  unified  central  file 
server  on  Ethernet  and  use  PS/2s  or 
Compaq  386s;  Camex  Classified 
Advertising  System;  Camex  Classi¬ 
fied  Ad  Pagination  System,  a  com¬ 
plete  pagination  system  that  works 
with  a  classified  front  end  system 
and  286  and  386  compatibles;  Camex 
Display  Ad  Dummying  System; 
Camex  Editorial  Layout  System, 
developed  by  Information  Engineer¬ 
ing  to  provide  high-resolution  full- 
page  output  of  copy  generated  from 
the  layout  created  on  this  terminal. 
Camex  recently  introduced  color 
to  its  Breeze  Display  Ad  Com¬ 
position  System,  which  runs  on 
stand-alone  or  networked  Sun  Micro¬ 
systems  workstations.  About  25 
newspaper  installations,  including 
major  order  from  the  Houston 
Chronicle. 

PC  Hardware:  IBM  PS/2,  Sun 
workstations,  Compaq  386,  286  and 
386  compatibles. 

Compugraphic  Corp. 

200  Ballardvale  St. 

Wilmington,  Mass.  01887 
617/658-5600 

Product:  Newspaper  Systems  Divi¬ 
sion  supplies  a  range  of  PC-compati¬ 
ble  products  for  low-end  to  mid-range 
newspapers.  Open  architecture. 
Products  include:  Intrepid,  a  family  of 
PC-based  front-end  systems  for  edito¬ 
rial  and  advertising.  Uses  PC  work¬ 
stations,  AT  file  servers.  Various 
configurations  can  support  from  six  to 
more  than  100  terminals;  Display  Ad 
Workstation  for  Newspapers,  a  PC- 
based  display  ad  production  system. 

PC  Hardware;  IBM  ATs  and 
smaller  IBMs. 

Computer  Peripheral 
Sciences  Inc. 

3  Astro  Place 
Denville,  N.J.  07834 
201/586-9330 

Product:  Editorial  and  classified 


composition  systems  for  small  news¬ 
papers  and  periodicals  include: 
PCtype,  a  newspaper  editorial  system 
that  requires  no  dedicated  server  — 
an  XT  unit  can  be  the  server  —  and 
supports  up  to  100  terminals;  Classad, 
a  classified  system  that  supports  up  to 
100  terminals  with  no  dedicated 
server,  and  PCwirecapture,  which 
operates  in  backround  of  running  PC 
to  receive  all  wire  services.  Supports 
LAN. 

PC  Hardware:  IBM  XTs  or  com¬ 
patibles. 

Concept  Publishing  Systems 
126  Monroe  St. 

Beaver  Dam,  Wis.  53916 
414/887-3731 

Product:  Apple-based  editorial  and 
advertising  systems  include  News- 
Set,  an  editorial  system  using  Apple 
IIGS  for  editorial,  wire  service  and 
telecommunications.  Up  to  63  termi¬ 
nals  on  central  data  base  or  stand¬ 
alone;  AdWorks,  a  recently  enhanced 
Macintosh  classified  ad  system  and 
ClassWorks  an  integrated  classified 
ad  system.  Macintosh. 

PC  Hardware:  Apple  HGS  and 
Macintosh. 

Crosfield  Electronics 
65  Harristown  Rd. 

Glen  Rock,  N.J.  07452 
201/447-5800 

Product:  PCs  are  employed  in  sev¬ 
eral  design  systems,  the  2400  Series 
editorial  system  and  the  AdWizard 
system,  as  well  as  the  Galaxy  graphic 
arts  workstation.  The  latter  is  an 
“optimized"  standard  platform 
(UNIX  and  X-Windows)  offering 
high-resolution  display.  Also  PC 
Scripter  for  text  transfer  to  color 
graphics  systems  and  an  interface  to 
Bestinfo’s  Wave4  publishing  system.. 

PC  Hardware:  386-based  DEC 
MicroVax;  IBM-PC  compatible; 
Macintosh  II  (design  only). 

CText  Inc. 

1286  Eisenhower  Place 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  48108 
313/971-1011 

Product:  CText  is  moving  into  the 
standard  platform  editorial  and  classi¬ 
fied  arena  with  several  PC-based  sys¬ 
tems.  It  has  two  basic  systems,  the 
Standard  File  Manager  and  the 
Advanced  File  Management,  which 
includes  a  data  base  for  indexing  and 
routing.  Depending  on  size  and  vol¬ 
ume,  the  system  can  run  in  a  variety 
of  configurations.  In  the  up-to-50-ter- 
minal  range  are  Systems  One,  Two 
and  Three,  which  employ  286s  and 
386s  as  file  servers.  In  mid-range  is 
System  Five,  which  uses  Sun  file 
servers,  and  at  the  high  end  is 
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System  Ten,  an  entirely  new  sys¬ 
tem  using  Tandems  as  file  servers. 
Has  about  180  newspaper  installa¬ 
tions.  Recently  signed  big  contract 
with  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

PC  Hardware;  IBMs  and  compati¬ 
bles  and  Sun. 

Cybergraphic  Systems  Inc. 

47  Constitution  Drive 
Bedford,  N.H.  03102 
603/472-2523 

Product:  Full  editorial  and  adver¬ 
tising  system  for  newspapers.  More 
than  50  U.S.  installations.  Links 
WYSE  PCs  for  editorial  with  Apple 
Macintoshs  for  graphics.  Digital  VAX 
serves  as  file  server  and  database 
manager.  Number  of  terminals  can 
grow  as  large  as  necessary. 

PC  Hardware:  IBM  compatibles 
and  Apple  Macintosh. 

Dewar  Information 
Systems  Corp. 

9901  Derby  Lane 
Westchester,  III.  60153 

Product:  Full  line  of  PC-based  edi¬ 
torial,  classified,  display,  page 
makeup  ad  dummying  and  graphics 
advertising  services  for  medium  to 
large  dailies.  Dewar  started  moving  to 
standard  platforms  last  year  and  now 
has  its  entire  line  on  PCs.  Standard 
network  supports  up  to  255  devices 
and  can  be  linked  with  each  other.  PC 
386  file  servers.  More  than  UK)  news¬ 
paper  and  publishing  sites.  Installing 
system  for  International  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune. 

PC  Hardware:  386s. 


Harris  Corp. 

P.O.  Box  430 
Melbourne,  Fla.  32901 
305/242-5269 

Product:  8900  pagination  system 
employs  single-user  layout  worksta¬ 
tion  composed  of  monitor,  keyboard, 
mouse  and  optional  graphics  tab¬ 
let.  Uses  two  Harris  boards  from 
8300  workstation  and  can  run  much  of 
the  same  8300  software.  The  Reporter 
Entry  Network  uses  up  to  50  PC-com- 
patible  processors  networked 
through  a  file  server  using  Novell 
hardware  and  software.  The  REN 
comes  with  a  customized  version  of 
Xy  Wirte  III  Plus  for  word  processing, 
and  can  be  linked  to  the  83(K)  page 
layout  system. 

PC  Hardware:  80286-based  PC- AT 
compatible. 


Hell  Graphic  Systems 
25  Harbor  Park  Dr. 

Port  Washington,  N.Y.  11050 
516/484-3000 

Product:  The  Chromacom  1000 
entry-level  color  electronic  prepress 
system  is  a  part  of  Hell's  migration  to 
industry-standard  hardware.  Utiliz¬ 
ing  Microsoft  Windows  and  32-bit 
processing,  the  CEPS  is  designed  as 
an  add-on  for  stand-alone  scanner 
users  or  larger  prepress  operations. 
It  can  also  function  with  Siemens 
micro-  and  minicomputers.  Also  an 
interface  to  Bestinfo's  Wave4  pub¬ 
lishing  system. 

PC  Hardware:  386-based  PC-AT 
compatible. 


Information  Engineering 
7  Railroad  Ave. 

Bedford,  Mass.  01730 
617/275-3870 

Product:  IE  less  than  a  year  ago 
introduced  its  first  publishing  prod¬ 
uct,  a  pagination  system,  and  is  devel¬ 
oping  a  wire  service  handler.  It  has 
systems  in  ten  locations  in  the  U.S. 
and  Europe.  Products  include  PC 
News  Layout,  a  full-featured  pagina¬ 
tion  program  assisting  layout  on 
most  front-end  composition  systems 
and  PC-based  systems,  and  Wire- 
base,  (expected  to  be  released  by  year 
end),  a  PC-based  general  purpose 
wire  service  handler.  Stand-alone 
or  interfaced  with  system  to  reduce 
wire  capture  load. 

PC  Hardware:  IBM  ATs  and  XTs. 

Information  International  Inc. 

5933  Slauson  Ave. 

Culver  City,  Calif.  90230-0620 
213/390-8611 

Product:  Information  International 
recently  took  over  PC  systems  from 
Morris  Communications  in  Augusta, 
Georgia.  Editing  and  classified 
front-end  system  includes;  Editor's 
Page  Planner,  a  PC  news  layout  sys¬ 
tem;  TECS/2  Editor,  a  front-end  sys¬ 
tem;  TECS/2  Publications  Archive,  a 
real-time  library  storage  and  re¬ 
trieval  module  with  up  to  3  giga¬ 
bytes  on-line;  and  classified  and 
ad  layout  systems.  Up  to  254  net¬ 
worked  PCs  in  token-ring  network; 
can  link  networks.  More  than  30 
installations  in  mid-sized  dailies 
and  weeklies. 

PC  Hardware:  PS/2  or  ATs. 


Digital  Technology  International 
500  West  1200  South 
Orem,  Utah  84058 
801/226-2984 

Product:  Macintosh  classified 
advertising  and  new  editorial  systems 
include  Display  AdBuilder,  a  work¬ 
station  with  more  than  100  installa¬ 
tions;  Display  Ad,  an  ad  makeup  sys¬ 
tem  with  over  100  installations  and 
Newsbuilder,  a  new-release  edit¬ 
orial  workstation. 

PC  Hardware:  Apple  Macintosh 
Plus,  SE  or  Macintosh  11. 

The  Electronic 
Publisher  Inc. 

215  South  St. 

Excelsior  Springs,  Mo.  64024 
816/637-7233 

Product:  Modular  system  managed 
by  HyperCard-based  program 
includes  editorial,  wire  cap¬ 
ture,  pagination,  classified  and 
display  ad.  Also  telecommunica¬ 
tions,  scanning  and  clip  art. 

PC  Hardware:  Macintosh. 


Ad  Directors  Like  Our  Style... 


Layout-8000  produces  better  designed  neyvspapers.  Quickly. 
Consistently.  That  means  more  time  to  create  a  better  looking, 
more  cost  effective  publication.  It  increases  productivity,  con¬ 
trols  newsprint  consumption,  and  improves  your  newspaper's 
appearance. 

Layout-8000  runs  under  MS-DOS  on  IBM.  COMPAQ,  and  Dell 
PCs  and  on  386  computers  using  XENIX. 

And  best  of  all,  it’s  affordable.  Our  systems  can  be  purchased 
for  as  little  as  ’ly.OOO-that’s  hardware  and  software.  Multi-user 
systems  are  priced  under  *36,000. 

Layout-8000,  the  system  of  choice  for  over  250  newspapers 
worldwide. 


Software  Consulting  Services 

3162  Bath  Pike,  Nazareth  PA  18064 
(215)  837-8484 
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LAN  Systems  Inc. 

2685  Long  Lake  Rd. 

Suite  300 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  55113 
612/639-0662 

Product:  LAN  provides  circula¬ 
tion,  advertising  management  and 
general  accounting  software  to  more 
than  100  newspapers  and  distribution 
companies.  Software  for  PCs  up  to 
largescale  mini-mainframe  configura¬ 
tions. 

PC  Hardware:  UNIX  or  MS-DOS 
systems. 

Linotype  Co. 

425  Oser  Ave. 

Hauppauge,  N.Y.  11788 
516/434-4200 

Product:  Series  2000  workstations 
are  based  on  PC-compatible  proces¬ 
sors  operating  with  a  DesqView  MS- 
DOS-compatible  multitasking  shell 
and  standard  AT/XT  peripheral 
cards.  Three  models  offer  different 
amounts  of  RAM  and  hard  disc  stor¬ 
age.  Editor  and  Composition  models 
offer  customized  XyWrite  111  Plus. 
All  models,  including  Graphics,  are 
PostScript  compatible,  allowing  cap¬ 
ture  of  EPS  files  created  on  a  Macin¬ 
tosh. 

PC  Hardware:  80286-based  PC 
compatible. 

MapMedia  International  Inc. 
Hendrick  Hudson  Bldg. 

200  Broadway 
Troy,  N.Y.  12180 
518/272-0822 

Product:  MapMedia  produces  a 
desktop  mapping  software  that  allows 
newspapers  to  produce  maps  on  PC 
screens  that  show  carrier  routes, 
sales  territories,  store  locations  and 
other  marketing  data.  Allows  data 
analysis. 

PC  Hardware:  IBM  PCs  and  com¬ 
patibles. 

Micro  Systems 
Specialists  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  347 
Millbrook,  N.Y.  12545 
914/677-6150 

Product:  Newspaper  management 
software  previously  marketed  by 
Whalen  Computer  and  MainStream 
Systems.  Product  includes  Circula¬ 
tion  Manager,  Classified  Manager, 
advertising  Manager  and  other 
accounting,  payroll,  accounts  pay¬ 
able  and  general  ledger  packages. 

PC  Hardware:  IBM  standard  PCs 
or  PS/2. 

Multi-Ad  Services  Inc. 

1720  West  Detwiller  Dr. 

Peoria,  111.  61615 
309/692-1530 

Product:  Clip  art  services  delivered 


on  CD-ROM.  Theme  art  delivered  on 
floppy  disks. 

PC  Hardware:  IBM  or  Apple. 
Mycro-Tek 

9229  East  37th  St.,  North 
Wichita,  Kans.  67226 
800/835-2055 

Product:  Mycro-Tek  is  a  13-year- 
old  producer  of  front-end  publishing 
systems  that  recently  got  into  PC- 
based  editorial  and  classified  sys¬ 
tems.  Can  create  total  PC-based  sys¬ 
tems  or  integrate  PCs  with  Mycro- 
Tek’s  proprietary  front-end  system. 
Recently  introduced  AdWriter,  ad 
production  and  makeup  software  for 
the  Macintosh  II. 

PC  Hardware:  IBM  XTs,  ATs, 
Macintosh. 


PC  Graphics  Inc. 

724  Spring  Ridge  Rd. 

Clinton,  Mass.  39056 
601/924-0405 

Product:  Editorial  and  page  make¬ 
up  systems.  Has  a  wire  service  pro¬ 
gram  that  captures  and  recodes 
incoming  wires,  a  newspaper  editorial 
workstation,  a  shell  around  XyWrite 
HI  Plus.  Offers  direct  output  to 
PostScript.  Also  OEM  SunType  clas- 
sified  ad  program.  All  sys¬ 
tems  operate  either  as  standalone  or 
on  Novell  network  with  286  or  386 
file  servers.  More  than  300  publish¬ 
ing  installations,  more  than  half 
a  dozen  of  them  newspapers.  Recent¬ 
ly  became  U.S.  distributor  for  GB 
Techniques  Inc.,  a  mid-to-high-end 
distributed  processing  systems  com¬ 
pany  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

PC  Hardware:  IBM  XTs,  ATs  and 
386s. 


Press  Computer  Systems 
10  Manor  Parkway 
Salem,  N.H.  03079 
603/894-6673 

Product:  Tribune  publishing  sys¬ 
tem  has  add-on  capability  for  PCs 
to  function  as  input  terminals.  PCS 
is  “evaluating  other  PC-based  prod¬ 
ucts,”  with  no  decision  likely 
until  next  year. 

PC  Hardware:  IBM  PC- AT  or  286- 
based  compatible. 

Publishing  Technologies  Inc. 

90  John  St. 

Suite  2700 

New  York,  N.Y.  10038 
212/227-6317 

Product:  Remote  entry  system  for 
classified  advertising. 

PC  Hardware:  IBM  PCs  and  com¬ 
patibles. 


Routing  Technology 
Software  Inc. 

8614  Westwood  Center  Drive 
Vienna,  Va.  22180 
703/356-9797  (Road  Show) 

Product:  Road  Show,  a  video  rout¬ 
ing  and  scheduling  system  that  uses 
real  maps  and  optimizes  distribution 
routes.  Uses  laser  disk  player  and 
high-resolution  monitor. 

PC  Hardware:  386  or  compatibles. 


Scitex  Graphic  Arts 
Users  Assn. 

P.O.  Box  120539 
Nashville,  Tenn.  37212 
800/858-0489 

Product:  Visionary,  a  four-color 
layout  design  and  composition  sys¬ 
tem  that  runs  on  a  Macintosh  and 
interfaces  directly  to  Scitex  elec¬ 
tronic  page  assembly  equipment. 

PC  Hardware:  Macintosh  II. 


SeeCoIor  Corp. 

500  108th  Ave.  NE,  Suite  800 
Bellevue,  Wash.  98004-5560 
206/646-7377 

Product:  SeeColor’s  Color  Separa¬ 
tion  System  Workstation  is  composed 
of  off-the-shelf  products.  It  scans 
color  images,  allows  color  preview¬ 
ing,  produces  hard  copy  color  proofs, 
and  outputs  color  separations.  The 
workstation  comes  supplied  with  a 
laser  printer  and  can  be  integrated 
with  a  PostScript  or  non-PostScript 
laser  image  setter. 

PC  Hardware:  IBM  386. 


Software  Consulting  Services 
3162  Bath  Pike 
Nazareth,  Penn.  18064 
215/837-8484 

Product:  Integrated  newspaper 
systems.  Layout-8000  page  dummy¬ 
ing  system  is  used  in  240  newspapers 
around  the  world.  Interfaces  with 
more  than  50  advertising,  business 
and  pagination  systems. 

PC  Hardware:  IBM  PC  compati¬ 
bles. 


Stauffer  Media  Systems  Inc. 

3316  E.  32nd  St. 

P.O.  Box  1330 
Joplin,  Mo.  64802 
417/782-0280 

Product:  Low-end  newspaper 
library  system,  Stauffer  Gold.  Full- 
text  retrieval,  interfaces  with  most 
popular  front-end  systems,  optical 
disk  storage. 

PC  Hardware:  Macintosh  or  IBM 
PCs.  PS/2  recommended. 
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PCs  and  pagination 

They’re  making  progress,  but  are  still  years  away  from  being  able  to 
produce  under  newsroom  deadline  schedules 


By  George  Garneau 

Pagination  may  or  may  not  have 
arrived,  but  it  certainly  is  affected  by 
standardized  computer  technology 
sweeping  into  newspaper  offices. 

In  the  new  systems,  still  several 
years  from  actual  metro  newspaper 
work,  PCs  not  only  replace  traditional 
“dumb"  terminals,  having  no  inde¬ 
pendent  processing  or  storage,  for 
data  input,  but  powerful  PCs  or  work¬ 
stations,  as  pagination  or  graphics 
tools,  can  combine  textual  and 
graphic  data  from  various  databases 
to  compose  complete  newspaper 
pages  electronically. 

Well  over  100  U.S.  dailies  currently 
use  some  form  of  electronic  page 
makeup,  most  on  traditional  systems 
of  terminals  linked  to  central  proces¬ 
sors.  Pagination  produces  full  pages 
at  several  sizable  newspapers  with 
traditional  architecture,  and  PC- 
based  systems  derived  from  corpo¬ 
rate  desktop  publishing  are  widely 
used  to  typeset  and  sometimes  pagi¬ 
nate  smaller  newspapers. 


away,”  said  Beth  Loker,  Washinfiton 
Post  vice  president  for  advanced  sys¬ 
tems.  “It's  been  three  to  five  years 
away  since  1  started  in  this  business 
14  years  ago.” 

Paginating  a  corporate  report  does 
not  equal  paginating  a  daily  newspa¬ 
per.  Desktop  publishing  is  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  league  in  volume  of  data,  speed 
and  image  resolution,  even  though 
small  papers  have  adapted  desktop 
publishing  hardware  and  software 
directly  to  newspaper  pagination. 

While  PCs  and  pagination  are 
regarded  as  inevitable,  the  initial 
effects  of  so-called  Fourth  Wave 
newspaper  technology  are  already 
shaking  up  newspaper  computing: 

•  Increasingly,  workstations, 
some  evolved  from  engineering  appli¬ 
cations,  are  being  drafted  from  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.,  Sun  Microsystems 
Inc.  and  International  Business 
Machines  Corp. 

Essentially  high-powered,  high- 
cost  PCs,  they  are  tapped  for  ad  and 
pagination  terminals  because  of  their 
graphics  capability  and  their  ability  to 


“In  about  five  years  the  industry  will  be  doing  full- 
color  pagination  and  you  wiii  be  composing 
practicaily  every  aspect  of  the  paper  electronicaily,” 
said  Ed  Larrabee,  pagination  manager  for  British- 
based  Crosfieid. 


Now  PCs  and  workstations  are 
emerging  as  key  components  in  the 
development  of  a  new  wave  of  pagina¬ 
tion  systems  —  and  they  are  flirting 
with  color. 

“In  about  five  years  the  industry 
will  be  doing  full-color  pagination  and 
you  will  be  composing  practically 
every  aspect  of  the  paper  electroni¬ 
cally,”  said  Ed  Larrabee,  pagination 
manager  for  British-based  Crosfieid. 
“I  sincerely  think  this  will  be  real 
technology  installed  at  newspapers 
within  five  years.” 

But  many  large  metropolitan  dailies 
remain  skeptical  about  pagination  and 
PCs,  at  least  for  now. 

Pagination  is  “three  to  five  years 


perform  multiple  functions. 

•  The  New  York  Times  and  Hous¬ 
ton  Chronicle  have  bet  millions  of 
dollars  on  developing  such  systems, 
the  Times  using  Sun  workstations  for 
ads  and  pagination  and  the  Chronicle 
using  Sun  terminals  for  everything. 

•  Harris  Corp.,  among  the  leading 
pagination  vendors,  has  shifted  its 
pagination  software  to  IBM-compati¬ 
ble  equipment  and  introduced  a  com¬ 
plete  PC-based  editorial  pagination 
system. 

•  The  Los  Angeles  Times  is  eval¬ 
uating  proposals  for  a  400-terminal, 
$  15-million,  PC-based  classified  pagi¬ 
nation  system,  including  order  entry 
and  ad  billing,  according  to  Michael 


Williams,  information  systems  direc¬ 
tor.  It  plans  electronic  composition  of 
classified  pages  with  display  ads, 
including  graphics,  from  a  Crosfieid 
workstation-based  display  ad  system. 

Williams  said  the  future  for  PCs 
was  “still  wide  open”  and  Times  — 
over  700  PCs  and  growing  —  was 
considering  linking  them  in  networks. 
One  experimental  program  was 
designed  to  produce  ads  on  Macin¬ 
tosh  PCs  using  Ready  Set  Go  soft¬ 
ware  and  outputting  to  600-dot-per- 
inch  laser  printers. 

•  Dozens  of  PC-based  ad  dummy¬ 
ing  systems  are  placing  ads  on  news¬ 
paper  pages  around  the  country  and 
creating  electronic  page  dummies. 

•  Several  PC-based  electronic 
darkrooms  for  photo  processing  are 
already  working,  pieces  in  the  pagina¬ 
tion  puzzle,  as  are  hundreds  of  Macin¬ 
tosh  PCs  in  graphics  departments. 

•  The  Arizona  Republic  and  Phoe¬ 
nix  Gazette  have  been  using  Sun 
equipment  for  graphics  processing  in 
a  successful  traditional  pagination 
system  from  Information  Interna¬ 
tional  Inc. 

CText  Inc.,  a  growing  PC  system 
vendor,  is  developing  its  ADept  dis¬ 
play  ad  systeni  into  a  pagination  ter¬ 
minal  with  a  19-inch  monitor.  Bob 
Friend,  marketing  director,  said. 

Bruce  Adomeit,  newsroom  tech¬ 
nology  coordinator  for  the  Minneap¬ 
olis  Star  Tribune,  said  pagination  on 
PCs  can  work  only  after  individual 
departments  adopt  PC  technology. 

“The  trick  is  to  do  pagination 
right,”  said  Adomeit,  calling  existing 
pagination  systems  “electronic  cut- 
and-paste  programs.” 

“The  question  is:  Are  PCs  going  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  production? 
Are  we  going  to  get  a  better  tool  to  put 
out  the  newspaper?”  He  answered, 
“I  certainly  have  not  seen  anything 
that’s  suitable  for  the  deadline 
requirements  of  a  large  daily.” 

Crosfieid,  the  color  system  vendor 
that  entered  the  front-end  business  by 
buying  Hastech  Inc.  and  Composition 
Systems  Inc.,  chose  DEC’s  VAXsta- 
tion  for  ad  makeup,  editorial  and  clas¬ 
sified  pagination. 

Larrabee  of  Crosfieid  said  scores  of 
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existing  Hastech  pagination  systems 
will  be  able  to  modernize  with  VAX- 
based  equipment.  Ad  workstations 
were  scheduled  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  Calgary  Herald  and  the  Rec¬ 
ord  in  New  Jersey.  Classified  pagina¬ 
tion  was  planned  for  delivery  early 
next  year,  with  editorial  to  follow. 

Workstations  are  a  “conservative 
investment,”  Larrabee  said,  because 
they  come  from  giant  corporations 
and  can  be  applied  elsewhere  or 
resold. 

Atex  also  is  trying  to  merge  black- 
and-white  pagination  with  color  com¬ 
position  systems  from  its  Kodak- 
owned  sister,  Eikonix,  in  tests  at  the 
Minneapolis  Star  Tribune. 

Olaf  Saugen,  who  managed  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer  computers  before 
joining  Atex,  said  all  Atex  pagination 
products  were  based  on  standardized 
hardware,  excluding  editorial  and 
classified  input  terminals.  Atex  was 
“evaluating  the  optimal  time,”  based 
on  price  and  performance  considera¬ 
tions,  to  move  from  its  proprietary 
terminals,  he  said. 

Simply,  some  newspapers  refuse  to 
sacrifice  the  functionality  of  their 
designed-for-newspaper  systems  in 
favor  of  general  purpose  PCs.  Issues 
of  reliability,  automatic  database 
replication  and  networking  over  1 ,000 
terminals  also  come  into  play. 

Atex,  which  has  editorial  text  and 
classified  pagination  at  scores  of 
papers,  is  testing  the  heart  of  its  full 
pagination  system  on  Sun  worksta¬ 
tions  at  the  Boston  Globe.  “I  can 
imagine  running  page  makeup  some¬ 
day  on  what  you  call  a  PC,”  Saugen 
said,  “when  PCs  become  cheap 
enough  and  fast  enough.” 

Dale  Berry,  who  runs  one  of  the 
most  thorough  pagination  systems  at 
the  Phoenix  Gazette  and  Arizona 
Republic,  said  the  Information  Inter¬ 
national  Inc.  system  linking  System 
Integrators  Inc.  text  and  triple-1  ad 
terminals  produces  95%  of  all  pages, 
complete  with  graphics  and  spot 
color,  based  on  SIl  electronic  ad 
placement.  Noting  large  PC-based 
systems  were  several  years  away,  he 
said  a  PC-type  system  was  under  con¬ 
sideration  for  the  Arizona  Business 
Gazette,  and  PCs  might  replace  cur¬ 
rent  input  terminals. 

John  Herbst,  Harris  Corp.  PC  pagi¬ 
nation  manager,  said  the  8900  IBM- 
compatible  news  pagination  terminal 
has  been  installed  at  several  papers, 
including  the  New  Orleans  Times  Pic¬ 
ayune.  Herbst  said  many  customers 
buy  it  for  ad  production  and  use  it  for 
news  layout.  Several  Harris  full  PC 
pagination  systems  had  been  sold 
overseas,  he  said. 

Jim  Lennane,  chairman  of  System 
Integrators  Inc.,  said  SII  has  with¬ 


drawn  from  competing  for  full-blown 
pagination  systems  because  nobody 
agrees  what  they  are.  He  said  it  has 
separated  its  products  and  would  let 
customers  decide  how  far  to  integrate 
them. 

The  question,  according  to  Ado- 
meit  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  Tribune, 
is  not  whether  PC  networks  can  meet 
the  requirements  of  composing  daily 
newspapers,  but  what  year? 

“The  history  is,”  he  said,  “these 
pioneers  pay  for  their  pioneering.” 


Lennane  again 
offers  to  buy  SII 

The  System  Integrators  Inc.  board 
of  directors’  special  committee  has 
received  a  second  acquisition  offer 
from  chariman  James  P.  Lennane. 
The  new  offer,  extended  through 
Sept.  2,  would  raise  payment  for  all 
outstanding  shares  of  SII  common 
stock  from  $7.25  to  $8  per  share. 
Terms  of  Lennane’s  prior  agreement 
with  the  committee  were  also 
extended. 

The  terms  include  a  likely  further 
extension  of  30  days  for  negotiation  of 
a  definitive  agreement  if  an  accept¬ 
able  cash  acquisition  proposal  is 
received  by  Sept.  2,  and  his  intention 
to  sell  his  shares  to  a  buyer  (reserving 
the  right  to  make  a  higher  bid)  if  SII 
enters  into  a  definitive  acquisition 
agreement  with  another  buyer  during 
the  period. 


Net  profits 
up  at  Scitex 


Second-quarter  net  profits  at  Scitex 
Corp.  Ltd.  rose  to  $2.88  million 
(including  a  once-only  $0.9  million 
class-actions  settlement  charge)  on 
revenues  of  almost  $47.4  million, 
compared  with  a  second-quarter  1987 
loss  of  almost  $2.5  million. 

Overall,  first-half  1988  revenues  of 
$90.8  million  represented  a  29%  rise 
over  revenues  for  the  same  period  last 
year. 

Following  the  end  of  the  second 
quarter,  the  three  largest  sharehold¬ 
ers  exercised  rights  to  buy  1.7  mil¬ 
lion  additional  Ordinary  Shares  for  a 
total  of  $10  million,  reducing  com¬ 
pany  debt  by  the  same  amount. 

Oracle  to  offer 
Mac  version  of 
management 
system 

Oracle  Systems  Corp.  will  ship  a 
Macintosh  version  of  its  database 
management  system  later  in  the  year. 

According  to  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal,  Oracle  will  offer  a  development 
version  for  $199  designed  for  creation 
of  customized  databases.  Users  of 
customized  databases  that  employ 
Oracle  will  be  charged  $999.  The 
Journal  reported  the  company  tripled 
annual  earnings  on  revenues  that 
more  than  doubled  in  the  fiscal  year 
ended  May  31. 


Controllers  Like  Our  Numbers... 

Contract  and  Transient  Advertising  Accounts  Receivable, 
Circuiation  with  TMC,  Newsprint  Inventory,  General  Ledger 

with  budgeting.  Accounts  Payable  and  Payroll...  SCS  business 
applications  are  built  with  a  firm  knowledge  of  newspaper 
production  operations  to  provide  complete,  effective,  upscale 
toancial  controls.  Our  functions  and  features  are  tailored  to 
newspaper  needs,  from  the  big  picture  to  the  important  details 
like  INFE  financial  statements  and  Standard  Advertising  Invoice 
forms. 

We  engineer  our  systems  to  work  with  your  existing  applica¬ 
tions.  Our  network  solution  of  using  multiple  XENIX/386  PC 
compatible  multi-user  systems  gives  top-of-the-line  performance 
at  PC  prices...  We  also  have  DEC  VAX  and  IBM  PC-DOS 
solutions. 

For  quality  newspaper  financial  systems,  call  SCS. 

Software  Consulting  Services 

3162  Bath  Pike,  Nazareth  PA  18064 
/5§\n/^  (215)  837-8484 
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PCs  can  do  a  multitude  of  things 

Every  department  at  a  newspaper  can  find  a  use  for  them 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

They  search,  analyze,  monitor, 
record,  revise,  compile,  organize, 
store,  schedule,  design,  assemble  and 
communicate  textual,  numerical  and 
pictorial  data.  Personal  computers 
are  productive,  almost  ubiquitous 
tools  of  the  newspaper  trade. 

From  the  library  to  the  loading 
dock,  microcomputers  based  on  stan¬ 
dard  hardware  designs  and  operating 
systems  have  found  applications  in 
every  department  of  newspapers. 
Moreover.  PCs  in  homes  and  busi¬ 
nesses  are  serving,  and  being  served 
by,  newspapers,  as  on-line  databases 
grow,  consumer  videotex  services 
reemerge  and  efficient,  standardized 
remote  entry  of  classified  advertising 
gains  ground. 


While  PCs  perform  personal  and 
clerical  functions  and  have  estab¬ 
lished  themselves  in  some  news¬ 
rooms  and  prepress  operations,  they 
are  also  assuming  formerly  time-con¬ 
suming  library,  darkroom,  press¬ 
room,  mailroom,  distribution,  circu¬ 
lation  and  promotion  tasks. 

In  1985,  Cookeville,  Tenn.  Herald- 
Citizen  publisher  Joseph  Albrecht 
told  ANPA  symposium  attendees 
how  his  small  daily  used  PCs  to  com¬ 
puterize  bookkeeping  and  circula¬ 
tion.  At  a  similar  gathering  this  year, 
his  Shelbyville,  Tenn.,  colleague, 
Times-Gazette  publisher  Franklin 
Yates,  related  his  prepress  experi¬ 
ences  on  PCs. 

The  transition  is  under  way  at  lar¬ 
ger  papers  as  well.  Florida  Publishing 
Co.'s  morning  Florida  Tinies-Union 
and  afternoon  Jacksonville  Journal 
now  employ  the  largest  Information 
international  Inc.  TECS/2  by  Morris 
editorial  and  classified  front-end  sys¬ 
tem,  operating  without  file  servers. 
(Among  the  first  such  PC-based  sys¬ 


tems.  it  was  developed  by  a  subsid¬ 
iary  of  the  papers’  parent  company, 
Morris  Communications,  then 
licensed  to  triple-1.)  Their  234  termi¬ 
nals  will  soon  be  linked  to  a  $3-million 
triple-I  pagination  system. 

Three  major  metro  dailies  also 
announced  purchases  this  year.  The 
Houston  Chronicle,  Chicaf>o  Tribune 
and  New  York  Times  soon  will  con¬ 
vert  prepress  to  standard  platforms  to 
exploit  the  know-how  of  Camex, 
CText  and  Atex,  respectively.  But 
what  about  other  applications? 

One  paper’s  experience 

PCs  have  been  used  for  some  years 
in  administrative  and  managerial  sup¬ 
port  functions  at  the  Ashury  Park 
(N.J.)Pre.v.v.  Now  they  turn  up  almost 
everywhere. 


Those  in  the  color  lab  track  Jobs 
and  are  tied  into  the  color  proof 
printer.  For  profitable  outside  color 
work  for  advertisers  and  other  news¬ 
papers,  the  Press  tries  to  keep  track  of 
as  much  information  as  possible  (dot 
shape  and  gain,  any  fifth  color,  screen 
rulings,  etc.),  according  to  prepress 
operations  manager  Robert  Schaad. 

The  ad  services  department  has 
begun  dummying  with  Software  Con¬ 
sulting  Service's  Layout  8(K)().  ver¬ 
sion  6.0,  utilizing  an  IBM  PS/2  Model 
80.  And  though  the  department  will 
soon  have  its  own  custom  ad-tracking 
system  developed  to  run  on  the  main¬ 
frame  IBM  System  38,  according  to 
ad  services  manager  Don  Bender, 
business  information  from  the  System 
38  is  customized  by  a  PC  transfer  for 
the  Layout  8(X)(). 

In  the  pressroom,  said  one  man¬ 
ager,  "we  get  a  pretty  substantial  dis¬ 
count,”  for  using  the  PC-based  Press- 
Link  for  finding  and  ordering  parts 
directly  from  Goss.  The  system 
quotes  back  parts  availability  and 
delivery  time. 


When  the  paper’s  System  Integra¬ 
tors  Inc.  System/55  is  down  for  regu¬ 
lar  maintenance,  two  PCs  take  the 
news  wires  as  a  buffer.  The  units  were 
built  for  $400  each  by  the  newspaper's 
own  technicians. 

The  technical  staff  also  supplies 
NEC  laptops  to  real  estate  advertisers 
for  remote  transmission  of  advertis¬ 
ing  and  the  paper  can  currently 
receive  from  some  of  the  agencies' 
own  PCs.  It  also  expects  to  use 
AdStar  remote  entry  on  the  laptops. 

"We  do  a  lot  of  file  transfer 
between  the  PCs  and  the  System  38” 
for  "exotic  applications,”  said  tech¬ 
nical  coordinator  Ted  Hall. 

Production  systems  manager  Frank 
O' Hearn  noted  that  the  paper  will 
bring  in  state  health  records  through 
the  System  38  (the  paper's  business 
system,  which  is  also  used  for  the 
parent  company's  other  businesses), 
clean  them  up  and  download  the  data 
to  PCs  for  various  searches. 

Hall  said  that  Roadshow,  the 
Press's  PC-based  system  for  rationa¬ 
lizing  vehicle  delivery  routes,  uses 
the  System  38  for  its  circulation  and 
distribution  information.  Hardware 
includes  a  System  38  emulation  card. 

Speaking  of  the  Press’s  research- 
promotion  staff.  Hall  said  he'd  turned 
a  "group  that  is  creative-minded” 
into  "PC  gurus.”  Some  who  initially 
resisted,  he  added,  "became  our 
greatest  advocates.”  He  credited 
management's  cooperation  in  the 
effort  to  educate  computer  users. 

Only  two  of  the  original  VDTs 
remain  in  marketing’s  creative  ser¬ 
vices  at  the  Press.  Using  the  terminals 
and  outputting  through  prepress  pro¬ 
duction  created  deadline  bottlenecks. 
Macintoshes  running  Aldus  Corp.’s 
PageMaker  software  now  enables 
copywriters  and  artists  to  move  their 
work  quickly  and  cheaply,  said  mar¬ 
keting  manager  Rich  Orloff. 
Copywriters  now  do  some  line  and 
box  work,  freeing  artists  to  do  what 
they  do  best.  Both  copywriters  and 
artists  are  networked,  with  printer 
access  from  any  machine. 

The  Press  research  staff  uses  four 
IBM  PS/2  Model  50s  and  two  pen 
plotters  for  graphs,  spreadsheets  and 
maps.  A  CD  reader  is  linked  to  two 
machines  to  make  use  of  a  demo- 


From  the  library  to  the  loading  dock, 
microcomputers  based  on  standard  hardware  designs 
and  operating  systems  have  found  applications  in 
every  department  of  newspapers. 
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graphic  database.  Files  can  be  sent  to 
printers  in  any  department.  An  IBM 
AT  functions  as  a  server  for  printing/ 
plotting.  Other  peripherals  include  a 
fax  machine  and  wide-measure 
printer  and  plotter. 

While  Macs  are  already  in  editorial 
and  promotion/research,  advertising 
artists  are  just  now  getting  them.  The 
Press  is  considering  having  users 
share  a  Linotronic  for  better  halftone 
output,  spreading  the  cost  across 
three  departments.  (The  current 
typesetter  won't  interface  with 
Macs.)  Personal  computers  in  promo¬ 
tion/research  have  permitted  growth 
within  existing  space  simply  by  elimi¬ 
nation  of  filing  cabinets. 

Library  systems 

In  the  early  198()s,  the  0}>den 
(Utah)  Standard-Examiner  created  a 
library  incorporating  functions  of  its 
System  Integrators  Inc.  System/55 
and  IBM  PCs.  While  recent  files  were 
accessed  from  editorial's  System/55 
terminals,  reporters  could  utilize  sev¬ 
eral  PCs,  XTs  and  ATs  to  research 
older  articles  archived  on  tape  car¬ 
tridges  using  a  program  written  on 
Ashton-Tate's  dBase  111  software 
that  operated  the  index  on  the  PCs. 
The  system  was  eventually  also  used 
to  archive  business  and  circulation 
data. 

PC-based  libraries  commercially 
developed  since  then  combine  power 
with  economy  of  price  and  size  and 
require  little  training,  putting  them 
within  the  reach  of  most  newspapers 
and  their  users. 

Joplin,  Mo. -based  Stauffer  Media 
Systems,  a  Stauffer  Cmmunications 
Inc.  company,  has  several  installa¬ 
tions  of  its  Stauffer  Gold  computer¬ 
ized  newspaper  library. 

Originally  on  an  IBM  PC  and  now 
on  a  PS/2  platform,  Stauffer  says  it 
will  have  its  new  Macintosh  version, 
shown  at  AN  PA/TEC  88,  available 
this  month.  (The  Mac-based  library  is 
already  in  use  at  Stauffer  Communi¬ 
cations'  own  Morning  Sun  in  Pitts¬ 
burg,  Kan.) 

The  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  Gazette  and 
News-Press  has  neither  a  librarian 
nor  systems  manager.  On  its  Stauffer 
system,  reporter  Don  Thornton 
archives  material  selected  the  night 
before  by  managing  editor  Bob  Wal¬ 
drop. 

By  reason  of  choice  and  capacity, 
Waldrop  said  they  “had  to  devise  a 
system  to  weed  out"  corrected  mate¬ 
rial  and  keep  only  local  stories.  They 
run  no  other  programs  on  the  library's 
PC,  but  Thornton  hoped  to  exploit  its 
capabilities.  Though  not  done  at  the 
News-Press,  the  library  can  be  tied 
into  a  paper's  editorial  system. 

Thornton  said  the  system  also 


serves  readers  looking  for  obits  and 
other  information  from  older  editions, 
which  are  called  up  on  the  PC  and 
printed  out.  Previously,  the  paper  had 
a  clip  file  and  microfilm,  and  “kept 
copies  of  the  paper  for  two  months 
and  —  they  get  pretty  heavy,"  said 
Thornton. 

Software  Consulting  Services 
recently  introduced  Personal  Libra¬ 
rian,  which  can  be  used  as  a  desktop 
reporter's  resource  or  a  full-text,  on¬ 
line  library.  Multiuser  systems  are 
available  using  XENlX-based 
machines  as  the  central  processor, 
with  more  than  600  MB  of  on-line 
storage. 

The  SCS  library  going  into  the 
Owensboro,  Ky.,  Messenger- 
Inquirer  “will  have  an  on-line  inter¬ 
face  from  their  Hastech  system"  and 
a  text-mode  (command)  user  inter¬ 
face,  according  to  SCS's  Dan  Zito. 
Back-up  will  be  supplied  by  a  helical 
scan,  tape  cassette.  Cassettes  can 
store  2.2GB  and  sell  for  about  $10. 
The  library  will  use  a  386  database 
engine  and  conversational  terminals. 

Another  full-system  Personal 
Librarian  going  into  The  Times  of  San 
Mateo,  Calif.,  is  a  networked  system 
much  like  that  in  Owensboro  except  it 
uses  a  colorful  Windows  version 
graphical  user  interface.  Menu- 
selected  using  a  mouse,  it  is  “more  of 
a  point  and  click  approach."  said 
Zito. 

Personal  Librarian  (also  on  VAX 
platforms)  features  commands  in 
plain  English  and  windowing  for 
graphics  display.  Key  words  can  be 
added,  but  the  system  itself  detects 


significant  words  in  the  text. 
Retrieved  items  are  ranked  by  likely 
relevance;  a  further  search  based  on 
articles  found  most  relevant  will  nar¬ 
row  the  focus.  Users  can  incorporate 
word  processors  for  direct  removal 
and  placement  of  text  without  exiting 
programs.  Top-of-the-line  systems 
can  also  be  remotely  accessed. 

This  spring,  Triple-1  introduced  an 
archive  module  for  its  TECS/2  by 
Morris  PC-based  editorial  system. 
Though  essentially  ready  for  market 
(a  small-capacity  module  running  to 
run  on  a  IT-terminal  network  has 
already  been  sold),  corporate  com¬ 
munications  director  Ken  Greenberg 
acknowledged  that  “we're  still  put¬ 
ting  some  finishing  touches  on  it." 

The  TECS/2  Publication  Archive 
allows  full  texts  to  be  cataloged, 
indexed  and  stored  for  subsequent 
searches.  Copy  is  directly  transferred 
from  a  TECS/2  terminal  (PC  AT  with 
two  7()MB  hard  discs  or  PS/2  with  one 
or  two  3()0MB  hard  discs).  Search 
criteria  and  notes  can  be  added  before 
archiving.  Searches  utilize  editorially 
significant  words,  added  criteria  or 
notes,  with  targeting  to  selected  sto¬ 
ries,  edition,  time  or  date.  Retrievals 
are  given  chronologically.  It  offers 
automatic  archiving  and  supports  up 
to  five  dedicated  stations  on  a  LAN. 

Circulation  systems 

Several  companies  now  market  PC- 
based  circulation  systems,  some  also 
offering  accounting,  single-copy  sales 
and  ad-tracking  software. 

Next  month.  Lexington-based 
Logic  Quest  will  release  its  Dis- 
iContinued  on  page  32pc) 


Publishers  Like  Our  Solutions... 

They  like  the  benefit  of  cost  effective  distributed  computing  that 
lets  users  share  data  across  a  network  of  computers. 

They  like  our  approach  of  building  portable  software  that  elimi¬ 
nates  equipment  dependent  obsolescence. 

And  we  deliver  it  on  non-proprietary  hardware  platforms  that 
provide  unbeatable  performance  at  an  unbeatable  price. 

And  that  makes  the  best  solution  for  the  newspaper. 

SCS  PC  Applications  program  include:  Editorial,  Classified, 
Pagination,  Library,  Accounting,  Newsprint  Inventory,  Display 
Advertising,  Circulation,  Ad  Tracking,  and,  of  course,  Layout- 
8000. 

SCS.. Layout-8000  and  more. 


Software  Consulting  Services 

3162  Bath  Pike,  Nazareth  PA  18064 
(215)  837-8484 
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patcher  II  circulation  software  for  the 
Apple  Macintosh.  A  version  for  IBM 
and  compatibles  will  follow  later  in 
the  year.  The  product  offers  TMC 
function  and  fully  automatic  second- 
class  mail  sorting,  as  well  as  billing 
and  tracking  information. 

Data  Sciences  Inc.,  of  Silver 
Spring,  Md.,  offers  its  Papertrak  sys¬ 
tems  that  cover  accounting,  circula¬ 
tion  (including  single-copy  sales  and 
TMC  product),  ad  management  and 
carrier  routing. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. -based  LAN  Sys¬ 
tems  Inc.  is  integrating  its  newspaper 
business  systems  with  CText  prod¬ 
ucts,  including  the  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  Publishing  System,  now  mar¬ 
keted  by  LAN.  In  addition  to  IBM 
PS/2-based  programs,  LAN  now 
offers  products  on  various  UNIX- 
based  Apollo  workstations. 

Now  on  a  Tandy  6()()()  platform. 
Albrecht's  Herald-Citizen  is  still  run¬ 
ning  Computech  Services  Inc.  circu¬ 
lation  software.  Among  vendors 
targeting  small  to  medium-sized 
publications,  the  Memphis-based 
vendor  lists  dailies  and  weeklies  in  the 
Boone,  Walls.  Gozia  and  Jones  (S.C.) 
newspaper  groups  among  current 
users,  each  with  between  nine  and  25 
properties.  In  all.  there  are  60  to  70 
newspapers,  including  about  20  dai¬ 
lies,  running  such  programs,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Computech  president  Bob 
Mechler. 

Mechler  said  his  clients  are 
“mostly  on  IBM  PCs  now.  but  some 
[are]  on  the  old  Radio  Shack 
machines.” 

“The  newest  product  1  have  is  a 
classified  program  that  runs  on  the 
Macintosh  and  the  LaserWriter." 
Defining  one  aspect  that  makes  per¬ 
sonal  computers  attractive  to 
publishers,  Mechler  added  that  “I 
expect  that  to  be  a  pretty  good  seller 
because  the  price  is  right." 

He  said  Boone  newspapers  are 
“holding  a  mass  training  session  with 
seven  other  newspapers  ...  to  get 
that  installed."  The  system  has  been 
in  beta  testing  at  the  Russellville, 
Ala.,  Franklin  County  Times  . 

The  company's  product  line  covers 
circulation,  TMC,  accounts  receiv¬ 
able.  general  ledger  and  payroll. 
Computech  has  converted  custom¬ 
ers'  lists  from  minis  to  micros. 

Mechler  said  average  circulation 
among  customers  is  in  the  25,000 
range,  with  only  a  couple  of  dailies 
much  higher. 

“The  Selma  (Ala.)  Times-Journal 


is  handling  over  a  hundred  thousand 
names  and  addresses  ...  for  several 
different  newspapers.  They've  con¬ 
tracted  out  their  computer  to  run  lists 
for  other  newspapers  using  the  pro¬ 
gram." 

Nebraska's  Western  Publishing 
Co.,  owner  of  the  North  Platte  Tele- 
^uapli  and  Scottsbiuff  Star-Herald, 
wrote  its  own  circulation  software 
about  five  years  ago.  It  now  sells  it, 
along  with  Unisys  and  Conversion 
Technologies  hardware.  (Unisys 
recently  announced  its  intention  to 
acquire  Convergent.) 

Doug  Smith,  Western  Computer 
Services  marketing  manager,  told 
E&P,  “We  have  made  plans  to  con¬ 
vert  our  packages  to  the  MS-DOS  and 
UNIX  operating  systems.  This  will 
allow  us  to  offer  the  system  to  the 
IBM  and  IBM-compatible  market  for 
smaller  installations  and  in  the 
emerging  UNIX  market  for  larger 
installations." 

The  Mega-System  package 
includes  circulation,  accounting, 
accounts  receivable  billing  and 
accounts  receivable  for  advertising, 
said  Smith. 

“We  also  .  .  .  built  a  general  ledger 
system  and  accounts  payable  system 
and  payroll  around  the  whole  package 
so  that  we've  got  a  complete  system. 
It's  designed  specifically  for  newspa¬ 
pers." 

More  than  30  customers'  circula¬ 
tions  range  from  the  5,(KK)-7,(KK)  level 
to  several  with  15, 000-20, 000  sub¬ 
scribers. 

“The  ones  that  can  use  our  soft¬ 
ware  most  efficiently  are  right  around 
that  20,000  subscriber  range  or 
above,”  Smith  said,  adding  that  “we 
can  come  down  to  [the]  smaller  size.” 
There  is  support  for  over  lOO.OOO 
TMC  addresses. 

“Right  now  a  buzz  word  in  the 
industry  is  telemarketing."  said 
Smith.  “We've  got  a  [new]  package 
out  that  allows  you  to  automatically 
dial  the  phone  and  keep  track 
of  .  .  .  information  about  the  person 
that  you  called.  It’s  a  complete  data¬ 
base  that  can  be  based  either  around 
our  advertising  database  for  sales  or 
around  our  circulation  for  renewals 
and  follow-ups  and  new  subscrib¬ 
ers." 

A  new  player  in  the  arena  is  Union, 
N.J. -based  Easy  News  Computer 
Software  Co.  Its  menu-driven 
accounts  receivable-route  book  for 
PC  XTs  and  ATs  or  PS/2  models  30, 
50  and  80  is  designed  to  handle  up  to 
100,000  subscribers,  according  to 
Easy  News  vice  president  Steve  Ben- 
zell. 

The  package  offers  direct  payment 
entry  without  resort  to  intermediate 
batch  filing.  In  payment  entry  mode 


operators  can  check  amounts  due  and 
verify  or  add  other  data,  such  as 
adjustments,  vacation  dates  and 
paper  changes. 

Other  features  include  payment 
history,  dossiers,  vacation  and  credit 
calculations,  help  screens,  retrieval 
by  several  criteria,  route  book  (direc¬ 
tions,  starts/stops,  draws,  alerts), 
error  checking,  billing  schemes  that 
include  advance  billing,  integrated 
mail  list  with  presort  and  Zip-f-  four 
for  discounts,  auditing,  local  area  net¬ 
working  and  remote  modem  vendor 
support  that  can  be  extended  to  vari¬ 
ous  remote  customer  applications. 

According  to  Benzell,  Easy  News 
is  considering  integrating  a  telemar¬ 
keting  product  to  run  on  a  LAN. 

Mailroom  and  beyond 

Unlike  prepress  and  pressroom 
operations,  mailrooms  could  once 
function  without  mechanization, 
much  less  automation.  Computeriza¬ 
tion  awaited  mechanical  automation. 

Market  effects  (larger  papers, 
many  inserts,  several  zones)  and 
accelerated  production  have  inspired 
speed  and  efficiency  in  mailroom 
products.  Inserting,  stacking,  tying 
and  palletizing  can  now  be  monitored 
or  controlled  by  computers. 

Several  major  mailroom  vendors 
utilize  computers  to  exercise  bundle/ 
zone  control.  Some  have  PC-based 
systems  that  count,  assign,  track,  and 
record  operations  from  the  pressroom 
to  the  loading  dock.  Circulation  distri- 
bution  information  can  even  be 
passed  to  mailroom  systems  vendors' 
ink  jet  printers  that  address  bundle 
wrapping. 

Ferag  marketing  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  Herman  Hazen  described  an 
operation  that  would  "use  PCs  for 
individual  sections  of  systems  but 
then  tie  [them]  into  a  mainframe  for 
the  overall  mailroom.”  He  cited  a 
European  installation  that  has  com¬ 
pletely  integrated  mechanical  opera¬ 
tions  and  computer  control.  Each  of 
the  mailroom's  modules  has  its  own 
line  control.  A  “master-management 
system"  takes  everything  going  in 
and  coming  out  of  the  modules,  tying 
them  together  and  controls  them 
through  the  distribution  system. 

“If  we  were  to  get  a  whole  mail- 
room."  said  Hazen,  “we  probably 
wouldn't  go  with  'standard'  PCs, 
we'd  go  to  a  basic  overall  control 
system.  But  for  individual  line  con¬ 
trols,  I  think  that's  quite  common  to 
be  able  to  use  PCs." 

AN  PA/TEC  88  attendees  learned 
of  efforts  to  develop  a  PC  program  to 
coordinate  mailroom  operations  with 
circulation’s  computer  system,  auto¬ 
matically  moving  papers  for  the  right 
zones  in  the  right  numbers  to  the  right 
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drivers.  Another  area  was  insert  pal¬ 
letizing,  using  a  computer  to  record 
edition,  quantity  and  zone  for  each 
pallet. 

Beyond  the  mailroom,  PCs  not  only 
help  to  keep  track  of  subscriptions 
and  devise  efficient  deliveries,  they 
now  also  serve  to  manage  newsracks. 
Bend,  Ore. -based  Bellatrix  Systems' 
Single-Trak  System  allows  consolida¬ 
tion  or  sorting  of  newsrack  informa¬ 
tion  by  specific  or  categoric  location, 
volume,  losses,  loading  and  service, 
days  or  times  of  sales,  and  almost  any 
combination  of  criteria. 

Several  Knight-Ridder  dailies,  as 
well  as  other  papers,  have  been  eval¬ 
uating  Single-Trak. 

Reports  can  indicate  profitable 
locations,  impact  of  late  delivery, 
boxes  susceptible  to  theft,  cash  dis¬ 
crepancies,  likely  malfunctions  or 
inaccessibility.  Reports  on  volume 
and  heavy  sales  times  or  days, 
including  time  of  last  sale,  are 
designed  to  eliminate  under-  or  over¬ 
supply  and  improve  loading  sched¬ 
ules.  Billing  information  is  automati¬ 
cally  generated. 

The  retrofitted  coin  mechanism  is  a 
totalizer  and  auditor  and  operates  on 
a  three-year  nonrechargeable  battery. 
The  time  of  each  each  sale  is  recorded 
and  the  amount  added  to  the  total; 
slugs  and  most  foreign  coins  are 
rejected. 

A  hand-held  "wand"  opens  news- 
racks,  then  reads  and  stores  audit 
data.  A  keypad  and  readout  allow' 
draw  adjustments  and  return  informa¬ 
tion  and  can  automatically  change 
prices.  Wands  interface  with  a  PC  for 
data  transfer. 

The  PC-AT  must  run  at  10  MHz  or 
faster  with  at  least  1MB  RAM.  Hard 
disc  capacity  depends  on  system  size. 
Hardware  requires  an  EGA  display 
and  card,  mouse  and  RS-232  buffer 
box  cable.  The  printer  must  have  a 
wide  carriage  or  condensed  fonts. 

Image  handling 

While  Apple  Computer  inc.’s 
Macintosh,  and  the  draw  and  paint 
programs  written  for  it,  are  staking 
out  a  sizable  claim  to  newspaper 
graphics,  personal  computers  have 
also  been  harnessed  as  engines  for 
versions  of  what  have  become  known 
as  electronic  darkrooms. 

As  a  stand-alone  unit.  Agence 
France-Presse’s  desktop  version,  the 
Image  Terminal,  holds  about  100  pic¬ 
tures,  with  a  possible  range  of  80-200 
pictures.  Enhancements  provide  for 
simultaneous  operation  of  two  work¬ 
stations.  It  has  four  input  or  output 
ports,  a  15"  monitor  with  512  x  640 
pixel  resolution,  fast  display  and 
image  base  access,  and  can  move 
photos  to  analog  receivers  in  four 


minutes. 

The  Associated  Press  PC-based 
receiving-processing  equipment, 
designed  for  papers  with  relatively 
modest  photo-handling  needs  and  still 
in  development,  can  handle  120-150 
photos.  It  has  four  ports  for  either 
input  or  output,  with  a  monitor 
occupying  one.  The  large  image  moni¬ 
tor  can  display  three  separations  in 
color. 

Editors  "tag"  photos  for  later  iden¬ 
tification  or  reference  to  an  original 
caption  (tags  move  with  edited 
images).  Both  the  PC  version  and  the 
mainframe  version,  now  in  several 
test  sites,  are  undergoing  improve¬ 
ments  and  are  expected  to  become 
available  sometime  next  year. 

Video-capture  photo  processing 
systems  offered  by  several  firms  are 
also  putting  PCs  to  work,  as  are  some 
wire  photo  picture  desks  offered  by 
companies  other  than  the  wire  ser¬ 
vices  (coverage  of  electronic  dark¬ 
rooms  will  appear  later  this  month). 

Total  Image  Corp.'s  Desktop  Elec¬ 
tronic  Picture  System  receives, 
stores,  retrieves  and  processes  wire 
photos  on  a  68(K)()-based.  multitask¬ 
ing  microcomputer.  The  system  is 
mouse-  and  menu-driven,  and  units 
can  be  linked  on  a  local  area  network. 

The  machine  will  run  commercial 
software  while  receiving  photos  and 
can  double  as  a  graphics  workstation. 
Photos  can  be  combined  with  other 
photos  or  with  graphics.  It  will  output 
to  photo  receivers  or  transmit  in  ana¬ 
log  facsimile  format. 

Fifty  pictures  can  be  stored  on-line, 
with  expansion  to  160  images.  Off¬ 
line  storage  uses  3'/4"  discs.  Identifi¬ 
cation  can  be  added  to  pictures.  Other 
features  include  automatic  or  manual 
deletions,  various  picture  editing 
functions,  magnification,  expandable 
receiving  channel  and  reception  on 
AP  and  CCITT  standards  (others 
optional).  Editing  requires  no  format 
conversions.  Word  processor  and 
spreadsheet  programs  are  included. 

TIC  now  offers  color  display  and 
color  balance  controls.  It  is  develop¬ 
ing  full  color  capability,  including 
flopping  and  cropping,  according  to 
president  Philip  To.  Other  enhance¬ 
ments  under  way  are  digital  commu¬ 
nications,  an  electronic  halftone  pro¬ 
cess  and  a  text-and-picture  pagination 
system.  Available  since  June,  when  it 
was  introduced  at  ANPA/TEC,  To 
said  the  system  is  now  in  use  by  an 
Italian  news  agency  and  by  Indepen¬ 
dent  Network  Systems  Inc.  for 
receiving  and  processing  photos  prior 
to  retransmission  to  clients. 

Crosfield  put  the  single-user  ver¬ 
sion  of  its  Newsline  2600  electronic 
picture  desk  on  a  386-based  IBM  PC. 


The  processor’s  multitasking  capa¬ 
bility  allows  the  user  to  perform  photo 
editing  functions  while  receiving  or 
outputting  other  wirephotos. 

Besides  its  various  design  systems 
now  available  on  Macintosh.  IBM 
and  Sun  hardware.  Crosfield  devel¬ 
oped  a  PC-based  version  of  its  raster 
image  processor.  PC-Scripter  inte¬ 
grates  text  and  graphics,  including 
color,  from  its  PC-connectible  23(K) 
pagination  and  Studio  8(H)  systems. 
Also,  the  company's  AdWizard  will 
now  accept  MacDraw-ba.sed  graphics 
from  a  Macintosh. 

Based  on  Sun  workstations.  Atex's 
monochrome  picture  desks  name, 
route  and  display  images  imported 
from  an  Autokon.  wire  photo 
machines  and  Macintosh  computers. 
Image  Placer  software  allows  selec¬ 
tion.  viewing  and  assignment  of 
photos  to  ads  or  pages.  Operators  can 
crop,  size  and  rotate  photos. 

Global  and  WYSIWYG  tonal  cor¬ 
rection  and  enhancement  are  also 
possible,  and  a  planned  Advanced 
Editing  product  for  upgraded  plat¬ 
forms  will  have  create  further  photo¬ 
editing  capability. 

Belleview,  Wash. -based  SeeColor 
Corp.  introduced  its  ColorSystem 
KKK)  for  producing  digital  four-color 
separations  on  an  enhanced  286- 
based  IBM-AT  compatible  (capable 
of  running  other  appropriate  software 
as  well),  with  Enhanced  Graphics 
card.  14"  monitor,  mouse  and  6()MB 
internal  hard  disc. 

The  system  includes  35mm  slide 
scanner  and  a  video-capture  unit  for 
input  (a  flatbed  scanner  is  optional),  a 
color  proofer  and  3(M)-dpi  laser  printer 
(with  optional  upgrade  to  600  dpi)  for 
creation  of  positive,  plain-paper  sepa¬ 
rations. 

Integration  with  the  Linotronic  3(M) 
has  been  accomplished,  according  to 
SeeColor  CEO  Robert  Bodkin,  and 
the  system  is  said  to  support  other 
PostScript  output  devices,  such  as  the 
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Assorted  uses 
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Varityper  600.  It  also  sends  bit  maps 
to  non-PostScript  output  devices. 
SeeColor  says  that  bypassing  Post¬ 
Script  and  using  its  proprietary  half¬ 
toning  produces  superior  images 
without  Moire  patterns. 

Various  image-enhancement  fea¬ 
tures  are  included.  For  producing 
proofs  or  separations,  variables  such 
as  dot  gain,  trapping,  ink  coverage 
and  gray  component  replacement  can 
also  be  addressed. 

While  further  enhancements  are 
expected  before  year’s  end,  the  Col- 
orSystem  1000  has  already  produced 
sample  runs  for  the  Kent,  Wash., 
Valley  Daily  News,  with  further  sam¬ 
ples  or  tests  running  now  at  two  other 
sites.  Bodkin  said  a  unit  is  on  its  way 
to  the  ANPA  for  use  in  technical 
seminars. 

A  system  for  the  Macintosh  is  on 
the  way  as  well.  Avalon  Development 
Group,  founded  last  year,  will  intro¬ 
duce  in  November  its  PhotoMac  color 
photodesign  software  for  the  Mac  11. 

It,  too,  will  utilize  the  Linotronic 
300  for  output  of  color  separations. 
Images  can  be  proofed  on  a  thermal 
printer  or  transferred  to  other  applica¬ 
tions  using  Clipboard.  It  features 
image  enhancement  and  masking, 
color  correction  and  adjustment  for 
press  conditions,  gray  component 
replacement  and  undercover 
removal,  using  nine  magnification 
levels  and  RGB,  CMYK  or  lumi¬ 
nance-hue-saturation  controls. 

Video  or  scanning  input  is  used. 
Screens  can  be  specified  for  120,  133 
or  150  lines.  Virtual  memory  architec¬ 
ture  allows  handling  of  very  large  24- 
bit  images  with  only  2MB  of  system 
memory.  Multiple  images  can  be 
opened  simultaneously. 

Elsewhere  in  color  prepress.  Hell 
Graphic  Systems  has  begun  migrating 
to  industry  standard  platforms.  Intro¬ 
duced  earlier  this  year,  the  com¬ 
pany's  "entry-level”  Chromacom 
1000  runs  on  an  80386-driven  AT- 
compatible. 

Last  year.  Hell  and  Lightspeed  Inc. 
developed  an  interface  between  the 
former's  Chromacom  color  prepress 
system  and  the  latter's  Design  System 
20.  This  year.  Crosfield  acquired 
Lightspeed,  saying  it  will  maintain 
support  for  Hell  and  other  prepress 
systems. 

Recently,  both  Crosfield  and  Hell 
announced  that  they  are  working  with 
Bestinfo  Inc.  to  interface  the  Bestinfo 
Wave4  PC-based  publishing  system 
with  their  own  composition  systems. 


The  interface  to  the  Crosfield  Stu¬ 
dio  page  composition  system  is 
through  driver  software,  permitting 
Wave4  text  and  geometries  to  be 
inputted  to  Studio  systems  via  fioppy 
disc.  Hell  and  Bestinfo  are  working 
on  an  interface  to  the  Chromacom 
color  electronic  prepress  system. 

Like  the  LDS  20,  Scitex  also 
employs  the  Macintosh  II  as  the  heart 
of  its  Visionary  design  system.  The 
workstation  includes  a  tabletop  scan¬ 
ner  and  color  proofer,  and  communi¬ 
cates  with  the  company’s  Response 
color  prepresss  system  by  means  of 
the  Gateway  hardware-software 
interface. 

L(M>king  ahead 

Given  the  success  of  the  Fort 
Worth  Star-Teleprain's  Startext  vid¬ 
eotex  and  continuing  growth  m  on¬ 
line  information  services,  use  ol  per¬ 
sonal  computers  inside  and  outside  of 
newspapers  to  access  information 
supplied  by  newspaper  companies 
will  likely  increase.  The  services  cre¬ 
ate  both  newsroom  resources  and 
newspaper  company  products. 

The  potential  of  another  "old  idea” 
is  just  emerging  as  well.  Direct  input 
of  classified  advertising  from  adver¬ 
tisers’  PCs  to  newspapers'  computer 
systems  has  been  working  for  years  at 
several  newspapers.  Now.  standard¬ 
ized  remote  entry  gives  advertisers  a 
uniform  method  of  transmitting  clas¬ 
sifieds  to  any  or  as  many  newspapers 
they  choose,  regardless  of  newspa¬ 
pers'  computing  environments.  The 
process  speeds  ad  placement  and 
eliminates  rekeying  errors  (E&P, 
Feb.  20). 

Already  in  the  works  is  develop¬ 
ment  of  remote  entry  technology  for 
display  advertising.  Existing  stan¬ 
dards  are  applicable  to  display  adver¬ 
tising.  Leslie  Bernard,  executive  vice 
president  at  Publishing  Technologies 
Inc.,  creator  of  the  AdStar  standard¬ 
ized  remote  entry  program,  said 
transmissions  received  by  the  com¬ 
pany’s  "black-box”  interface  to 
newspaper  systems  can  be  passed,  for 
example,  to  a  PostScript  output 
device. 

PTI  is  currently  developing,  with 
Media,  Pa. -based  Bestinfo  Inc.,  mar¬ 
keter  of  networked  personal  com¬ 
puter  publishing  systems,  a  Wysiwyg 
capability  for  display  ad  remote 
entry.  "The  more  sophisticated  the 
ad  becomes,  the  less  likely  the  input 
person  at  the  agency  is  going  to  be 
able  to  visualize  what  the  ad  is  going 
to  look  like,”  said  Bernard. 

The  two  companies  are  currently 
working  with  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  and  Newark,  N.J.,  Star-lled- 
f>er  on  Wysiwyg  display  ad  remote 
entry.  Also  under  way  is  a  project  by 


PTI  and  several  newspapers  to 
develop  a  time-saving  application  ' 
permitting  a  single  order  for  multiple 
space  reservations. 

Personal  computers  for  the  by¬ 
product  as  well  as  the  product?  A 
personal  computer  can  provide 
remote  monitoring  and  diagnostics  by 
a  waste  system's  vendor.  ARtech,  for 
one.  says  it  can  include  the  capability 
in  its  products. 

Other  applications  are  on  the  hori¬ 
zon:  Software  is  available  for  per¬ 
sonal  computers  to  audit  reclamation 
systems  operations,  producing  con¬ 
sistent,  complete,  system-generated 
reports  for  compliance  with  federal 
and  state  hazardous  chemical  and 
waste  regulations.  At  least  one  ven¬ 
dor  of  reclamation  systems  claims  to 
have  the  capability. 

To  move  just  about  anything  into, 
out  of  or  around  newspapers,  whether 
parts,  consumables,  money  or  infor¬ 
mation,  there  are  personal  computers 
or  PC-based  systems  that  perform, 
monitor  or  record  the  activity. 

All  this  and  the  weather,  too  —  in 
color.  This  summer,  Accu-Weather 
sent  four-color  separations  from  its 
Macintosh  in  Pennsylvania  to  a 
Macintosh  in  Tennessee  at  the  Nash¬ 
ville  Banner. 

Harris  Corp. 
reports 
revenue  gain 

Harris  Corp.  reported  net  income 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30  rose 
19%  to  $100.5  million,  compared  with 
$84.5  million  last  year.  Sales 
remained  unchanged  at  $2.1  billion. 

Earnings  included  a  $35. l-million 
gain  as  a  result  of  adoption  of  FASB’s 
"Accounting  for  Income  Taxes”  and 
a  charge  of  $33.1  million  related  to 
asset  revaluations  and  restructuring 
costs. 

While  the  gain  was  incorporated  in 
a  restatement  for  the  first  quarter  of 
fiscal  1988,  most  of  the  charge 
appears  in  the  fourth  quarter,  which 
gave  a  net  income  figure  of  $1.8  mil¬ 
lion,  compared  with  $26.2  million  in 
the  same  quarter  last  year.  Fourth- 
quarter  orders  were  higher  than 
those  of  the  year  before. 

Globe  expands 
press  capacity 

Affiliated  Publications  Inc.,  has 
announced  a  $20.6  million  program  to 
increase  press  capacity  at  the  Boston 
Globe. 

The  investment,  said  Globe 
publisher  William  O.  Taylor,  will 
expand  the  newspaper’s  Billerica, 
Mass.,  satellite  printing  plant. 
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Apple,  DEC 
announce 
joint  program 

In  the  effort  to  integrate  the  Macin¬ 
tosh  and  AppleTalk  networks  with 
VAX  systems  and  DECnet/OSI 
enterprise  networks,  Apple  Com¬ 
puter  Co.  and  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.  outlined  last  month  a  joint  pro¬ 
gram  for  such  integration. 

Priority  will  be  given  to  most  com¬ 
mon  user  needs.  The  companies  said 
end-user  products  and  developer 
toolkits  will  appear  next  summer.  A 
program  was  also  announced  for 
Macintosh  servicing  through  DEC's 
field  service  orgainization  in  certain 
parts  of  the  U.S. 

Program  components  listed 
enhancement  of  AppleTalk  for  VMS 
with  wide-area  routing,  a  VAX-based 
AppleTalk  Filing  Protocol-compliant 
file  server,  access  to  PostScript  print¬ 
ers  on  both  networks,  network  man¬ 
agement  from  both  networks,  termi¬ 
nal  access  and  X-Windows  support 
on  the  Macintosh  to  access  VMS- 
based  applications,  specifications  for 
client  and  server  implementations 
providing  support  for  SQL  and  CL/1 
database  access  and  Apple  support 
for  Digital’s  Document  interchange 
Format  document  content  standards 
for  Macintosh-VMS  exchange. 

DEC  offers 

software 

enhancements 

Digital  Equipment  Corp. 
announced  enhancements  to  its  WPS- 
PLUS/VMS  word  processor.  Version 
3.0  “links  directly  to  desktop  and 
departmental  pagination/composition 
systems  such  as  DECpage  and  Aldus 
PageMaker,”  said  DEC’s  Electronic 
Publishing  Systems  manager  Howard 
Woolf. 

It  runs  on  a  various  platforms, 
including  DEC’s  VMS  and  Micro¬ 
soft’s  MS-DOS  operating  systems. 

The  menu-driven  program  has  an 
improved  user  interface  and  docu¬ 
ment  appearance,  simplified  docu¬ 
ment  creation  (including  those  using 
several  languages)  and  easier  foot¬ 
noting.  Version  3.0  automatically 
builds  up  to  nine  tables  of  contents, 
indexes  and  tables  of  authorities  (e.g. , 
figures,  citations).  Release  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  this  month. 

DEC  has  also  introduced  VAX 
Grammar  Checker,  proofreading 
software  that  analyzes  sentences, 
detecting  and  correcting  errors  in  syn¬ 


tax,  usage,  punctuation,  hyphenation 
and  spelling.  Problems  with  agree¬ 
ment,  irregular  verbs,  pronoun  cases, 
contractions,  plurals  and  possessives 
are  flagged. 

Licensed  from  Houghton-Mifflin 
Co.,  it  analyzes  sentence  structure 
and  identifies  grammatical  functions 
and  word  relationships  in  sentences. 
A  135,000-word  dictionary  is 
included.  Three  levels  of  error  sig¬ 
nalling  are  available,  from  short  mes¬ 
sages  to  full  tutorials.  It  is  offered  as 
an  option  with  WPS-PLUS/VMS  ver¬ 
sion  3.0. 


Softsel  to 
distribute 
XyWrite  III 

Xyquest  Inc.  announced  that  Soft¬ 
sel  Computer  Products  Inc.  will 
become  a  national  distributor  for  the 
company’s  XyWrite  III  Plus  word 
processing  program  for  IBM  PCs  and 
compatibles.  Xyquest  said  it  will  par¬ 
ticipate  in  Softsel’s  Softteach  and 
Frequent  Buyer  programs.  ! 
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Library  System  Now  Connects  to 
PC  Based  Editorial  Systems 


DatoTimes  announces  100%  functionality  from  PC  based  editorial 
workstations,  with  the  some  quality  that  publishers  have  come  to 
expect  worldwide.  Why  hove  these  newspapers  chosen 
DatoTimes  electronic  library  systems? 

1.  Experience  ..We  know  newspapers  and  the  editorial 
systems  they  use.  This  means  a  smooth  installation  and 
integration  of  your  DatoTimes  library  system. 

2.  Flexibility. ..Large  or  small  newspapers;  DEC.  IBM.  or 
other  systems;  in-house  or  service  bureau.  DatoTimes  is 
tailored  to  your  needs.  And  DatoTimes  completely 
interfaces  with  your  editorial  system.  No  other  newspaper 
library  system  is  so  flexible. 

3.  Training  and  Service  Because  you're  dedicated  to 
running  o  successful  newspaper.  DatoTimes  is  dedicated 
to  the  success  of  your  newspaper  library.  We  ll  train  your 
librarians,  editors,  and  newsroom  personnel.  Your 
newspaper  library  will  be  on  efficient  information  center 
that  improves  the  quality  of  your  journalism. 

4.  Performance  .  Ask  any  of  our  newspaper  customers 
about  the  value,  commitment  and  innovation  they've 
received  from  DatoTimes.  With  over  200  staff  backing  our 
product,  they'll  tell  you  DatoTimes  performs! 

As  you  know,  gathering  information  quickly  qnd  efficiently  is  the  key 
to  successful  journalism.  To  compete  in  today's  news  world,  your 
newspaper  needs  timely  information  on  people,  industries,  dnd 
subjects.  Now  your  reporters  and  editors  con  get  it  in  seconds  from 
your  own  newspaper  library  system. 

Install  DatoTimes  in  your  newspaper  library  today,  and  you'll  know 
why  we  ore  the  best,  most  often  installed  system,  DatoTimes  could 
be  the  most  valuable  commodity  in  journalism,  and  the  source  for 
your  newspaper's  continued  competive  success, 

DataHmes’ 

Newpaper  Library  Systems 

1/800/642-2525 

14000  Quail  Springs  Parkway»Suite  450«Oklahoma  City,  OK  73134 
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ni  Ow  PC  amiy  sUe . 


EXCELLTECH  INC.,  Yankton,  S.D.,  brought  out  its 
ExcellNET  RS-232  network  software  for  IBM  PCs,  XTs, 
ATs,  PS/2s  and  compatibles,  including  laptops.  It  pro¬ 
vides  background  file  transfer  and  peripheral  sharing 
while  allowing  concurrent  operation  of  foreground  appli¬ 
cations.  Data  may  be  exchanged  between  5 'A"  and  V/i" 
disc  drives. 

The  network  supports  transfers  of  up  to  4,000  charac¬ 
ters  per  second.  According  to  the  company,  “it  is  the 
fastest  network  of  its  kind  to  support  modems,  PBXs  and 
ISDN  environments.”  Network-wide  DOS  power  is 
achieved  by  prefixing  DOS  commands  with  “XL.” 

The  software  provides  users  with  relatively  modest 
networking  needs  a  vehicle  for  file  transfer  and  peripheral 
use  without  recourse  to  a  local  area  network's  dedicated 
server  or  network  administrator.  Price  for  two  discs, 
manual  and  cable  is  Si 80;  extra  software  sells  for  $80  per 
copy.  Multiport  serial  expansion  boards  also  available. 

*  *  * 

ZIRCO  INC.,  Wheat  Ridge,  Colo.,  has  introduced  the 
Laptop  Car  Seat  that  secures  laptop  computers  in  a  conve¬ 
nient  position.  A  car’s  seat  belt  and  a  hook  hold  the 
computer  seat  to  the  passenger’s  seat.  Lips  on  the  front 
and  sides,  an  elastic  cord  and  Velcro  strips  hold  a  laptop 
up  to  15"  X  20"  in  place.  The  seat  weighs  IVi  lbs.,  comes  in 
basic  black  and  sells  for  $69.95. 

MERIDIAN  TECHNOLOGY  INC.,  Irvine,  Calif.,  has 
released  Carbon  Copy  Plus  Version  5.0,  with  a  new  uni¬ 
versal  graphics  translation  that  makes  CGA,  EGA,  VGA, 
Hercules  and  MCGA  formats  compatible.  It  adds  a  capa¬ 
bility  allowing  distant  users  to  interactively  view  and 
modify  the  same  images  to  existing  remote  functionality 
that  includes  program  operation,  LAN  access  and  print¬ 
ing. 

CUSTOM  APPLICATIONS *INC.,  Billerica,  Mass.,  is 
releasing  Freedom  of  Press,  an  interpreter  for  286-  and 
386-based  IBM  PCs,  PS/2s  and  compatibles  allowing 
printing  of  PostScript  files  on  nonPostScript  printers.  Its 
35  fonts  are  width-compatible  with  those  of  the  Apple 
LaserWriter  Plus.  Bitstream  Fontware  and  Compugraphic 
Intellifont  typefaces  are  supported.  Batch  files  support 
several  major  word  processors.  Price  is  $495. 

ROCKWELL  COMPUTER  SOLUTIONS,  Corning, 
Ark.,  has  brought  out  the  MacWire  program  that  sorts 
wire  service  stories  by  ANPA  categories  for  searches, 
selection  and  editing.  MacWire  shows  short  and  long  story 
versions  and  offers  split-screen  editing  for  comparisons  of 
story  versions.  Also  available  are  automatic  and  manual 
kill  features  and  a  built-in  morgue. 

The  product  functions  with  compatible  programs  such 
as  Quark  XPress  and  Microsoft  Word  for  spelling  check, 
hyphenation  and  page  layout. 

PERSONAL  COMPUTER  VeRIPHERALS  CORP., 
Tampa,  Fla.,  now  offers  the  MacBottom  SCSI  hard  disc 
drive.  The  compact  (2"-high,  5  lb.)  unit  is  designed  to  fit 
under  a  Macintosh.  Models  in  21,  32  and  45  MB  are 
completely  formatted,  with  print  spooler  and  floppy  disc 
duplication  software. 


Other  features  include  the  company’s  HFS  Backup 
archive  and  restore  program  and  Eureka  desk  accessory 
for  location  of  misplaced  files.  Cables,  terminators,  push¬ 
button  SCSI  address  selection  and  added  SCSI  port  are 
built  in.  Also  an  optional  built-in  or  add-on  300/1200-Baud 
modem. 

UNIVERSAL  VECTORS*  CORP.,  Herndon,  Va.,  has 
begun  shipping  its  Unisaver  user-installable  card  and  con¬ 
troller  with  1  MB  of  stable  RAM  for  “hibernating”  and 
restoring  interrupted  activity  following  power  loss  to  a  PC. 
The  device  stores  interrupted  “up-to-the-second”  data  for 
as  long  as  a  week,  allowing  users  to  resume  work  without 
data  loss  or  recourse  to  archived  material. 

Unisaver  includes  a  surge  protector,  self-charging  bat¬ 
tery  for  20-minute  backup  and  power  receptacles  for  peri¬ 
pherals.  Seconds  after  switching  to  battery  backup, 
the  unit  warns  the  user,  who  may  elect  to  resume  a  task  or 
save  work.  Uattended,  Unisaver  automatically  saves 
RAM  data  and  system  state.  Work  can  be  resumed  where 
left  off  after  power  restoration. 

KINETICS  INC.,  Walnut  Creek,  Calif. ,  has  upgraded  its 
Ethernet-Appletalk  gateway  (or  AppleTalk  bridge)  with 
Fastpath  4,  which  offers  256K  of  expandable  RAM  and 
connections  for  thick  and  thin  Ethernet  cables.  Included 
software  allows  assignment  of  internet  protocol  addresses 
to  Macintoshes  on  Appletalk  for  communication  with  an 
Ethernet  host.  The  gateway,  including  transceiver  and 
standard/thin  Ethernet,  lists  for  $2,495. 

Pacer  Software  Inc.,  La  Jolla,  Calif.,  offers  its  Pacer- 
Link  micro-to-mini  software  package  for  Fastpath,  which 
it  also  distributes. 

PERFECTEK  CORP.t  MUpitas,  Calif.,  will  make  avail¬ 
able  later  this  month  its  Mac/DOS  II  80286-based 
coprocessor  card  for  conversion  of  DOS  files  to  Macin¬ 
tosh  disc  format.  Like  earlier  products  for  the  Mac  SE  and 
Plus,  the  board  permits  DOS  applications  to  run  on  a 
Macintosh  II  along  with  Macintosh  software. 

It  has  1MB  on-board  memory  and  supports  DOS  3.2, 
Macintosh  system  4.0  and  Finder  5. 4  and  above,  as  well  as 
SCSI  external  drives  and  CGA  and  MGA  video.  File 
transfer  cable  and  software  are  included.  A  switch  allows 
the  board  to  function  as  a  1MB  RAM  expansion.  Perfectek 
said  retail  price  is  expected  to  be  $1,495. 

MERIDIAN  DATA  INC.,  Capitola,  Calif.,  has  intro¬ 
duced  CD  Net,  described  as  a  practical  way  to  allow 
multiple  users  on  a  single  CD-ROM.  The  8088-based, 
small  computer  systems  interface  device  is  designed  for 
operation  of  CD-ROM  drives  on  all  Ethernet.  ARCNEl 
and  Token  Ring  local  area  networks  using  Novell  netware 
2.0  or  higher.  It  has  space  for  three  compact  discs  and  will 
support  3  COM  and  MS-NET  LANs. 

CD  Net  is  attached  to  networks  in  the  manner  of  another 
workstation  as  a  self-contained  node.  It  need  not  be 
mapped  into  a  network — the  included  CD  Net  device 
driver  is  added  to  any  workstation  and  the  CD  Net,  run¬ 
ning  under  High  Sierra  group  Extensions,  then  becomes  a 
local  drive  to  the  workstation.  (Each  workstation  requires 
its  own  set  of  Extensions.)  It  will  operate  in  much  the 
same  way  as  a  stand-alone  CD  ROM  drive  connected  to  an 
individual  workstation,  the  company  says. 
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BOWKER  ELECTRONIC  PUBLISHING,  New  York, 
N.Y.,  will  distribute  Microsoft  Corp.’s  Microsoft  Book¬ 
shelf  CD-ROM  reference  library.  Some  of  the  references 
on  the  disc  are  a  dictionary,  thesaurus,  almanac,  quota¬ 
tions  guide,  style  manual,  spelling  checker  and  corrector, 
usage  guide.  Zip  Code  directory  and  business  information 
listings.  The  terminate-and-stay  program  can  be  perma¬ 
nently  loaded  into  memory.  Only  a  few  keystrokes  are 
needed  to  move  between  Bookshelf  and  another  applica¬ 
tion.  The  disc  sells  for  $295. 

Also  available  is  Microsoft's  Stat  Pack  ($125),  a  compi¬ 
lation  of  official  U.S.  government  demographic,  economic 
and  political  facts  and  figures. 

U.S.  CENSUS  BUREAU,  Washington,  D.C.,  is  offering 
a  second  CD-ROM  test  disc  in  a  program  that  may  move 
all  data  to  the  4y4"  laser-read  media.  Discs,  which  conform 
to  High  Sierra  Group  standards,  and  technical  documenta¬ 
tion  are  available  from  the  Bureau’s  Customer  Services 
for  $125. 

The  disc,  in  dBase  111  format,  has  agriculture  census 
data,  final  county  file,  and  retail  trade  census  data.  Zip 
Code  file. 

The  first  disc  contains  population  and  housing  data  from 
the  1980  census  (“primarily  .  .  .  sample  data  inflated  to 
represent  the  total  population”),  1982  census  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  final  county  data  (“with  comparable  selected  items 
from  the  1978  census”),  county  business  patterns  for  all 
businesses  with  one  or  more  employees  (except  farm, 
railroad,  government  and  household  employment),  1982 
census  of  manufacturers  for  each  of  approximately  450 
industries,  and  population  (1984)  and  per-capita  income 
(1983)  estimates  for  governmental  units. 

3M  DEUTSCHLAND*GMBH,  Neuss,  West  Germany, 
now  has  available  an  erasable  optical  disc  that  combines 
the  high-density  storage  of  optical  media  (CD-ROM  laser 
discs)  and  the  erasability  of  magnetic  floppy  discs.  3M 
says  achieved  storage  densities  are  1 00- 1 ,000  times  greater 
than  those  of  current  Winchester  technology. 

A  high-power  laser  heats  spots  on  a  magnetic  layer  as  a 
magnetic  field  is  applied,  changing  polarity  at  the  spots  to 
encode  data.  To  read  the  data,  a  lower-power  laser  detects 
magnetization  changes.  Restoring  magnetic  orientations 
with  the  high-power  laser  erases  the  information. 

Unlike  floppy  discs,  the  optical-magnetic  discs  are  not 
affected  by  stray  magnetic  fields  and  absence  of  contact 
allows  discs  to  remain  virtually  free  of  wear.  There  is  also 
little  risk  of  data  loss  during  a  head  crash,  according  to  3M. 

The  discs’  great  capacity  permits  easier  hard  disc 
backup  than  with  several  floppies,  with  fewer  disc  changes 
requiring  less  handling. 

INSITE  PERIPHERALS,*Santa  Clara,  Calif.,  will  intro¬ 
duce  the  Model  1325  Floptical  disc  drive,  a  20MB  3  1/2” 
floppy  drive  utilizing  optical  and  magnetic  technology, 
designed  to  work  with  SCSI-compatible  systems. 

Discs  are  embedded  with  indelible  optical  tracks.  The 
company  says  it  will  license  manufacturers  to  use  its 
proprietary  formatter  to  produce  discs,  which  Insite  will 
also  distribute. 

APPLE  COMPUTER  INC.,  Cupertino,  Calif.,  began 
shipping  its  AppleCD  SC,  a  CD-ROM  drive  for  Macintosh 


and  Apple  II  computers.  The  device  reads  digitized  text 
and  graphics  optically  recorded  on  4y4"  laser  discs  that  can 
hold  data  equivalent  to  that  on  700  Macintosh  floppy  discs. 

The  drive  has  a  64KB  memory  buffer  and  Small  Com¬ 
puter  Systems  Interface  for  fast  data  transfer.  Equipped 
with  an  audio  chip  set  and  “desk  accessory”  software,  the 
device  will  play  any  audio  tracks  on  a  CD-ROM,  as  well  as 
commercial  compact  discs.  Included  are  a  headphone 
jack,  two  RCA  audio  jacks  for  speakers  and  amplifiers.  It 
can  be  linked  to  an  AppleShare  file  server.  Suggested  price 
is  $1,199. 

*  *  * 

INOVATIC,  Arlington,  Va.,  has  introduced  PC-  and 
Macintosh-based  ReadStar  11  Plus  optical  character  rec¬ 
ognition  for  virtually  any  kind  of  printed  text.  Rather  than 
matrix-matching  or  feature-extraction  techniques,  the 
proprietary  OCR  software  analyzes  global  shapes,  com¬ 
paring  them  to  an  elastic  mathematical  model. 

ReadStar  II  Plus  can  recognize  up  to  9.(KK)  characters 
per  minute,  depending  on  processor  and  scanner,  and 
offers  learning,  automatic  and  interactive  operational 
modes.  The  last  allows  operators  to  identify  unrecognized 
characters.  The  product  is  compatible  with  most  desktop 
scanners  and  word  processing  programs. 

Menu-driven  program  allows  users  to  run  other  applica¬ 
tions  from  within  system  menus.  Inovatic  recommends  an 
IBM  AT  or  compatible  with  Hercules  Graphics  or  EGA. 
640k  RAM,  hard  disc  and  DOS  3.1  or  higher,  or  a  Macin¬ 
tosh  with  2MB  RAM,  hard  disc  and  small  computer  sys¬ 
tems  interface.  Price  is  $4.5(K). 

MICROTEK  LAB  INC.,  Gardena,  Calif.,  will  ship  later 
in  the  month  its  MSF-300Q  scanner  with  a  64-level  gray 
scale  that  is  compatible  with  the  Macintosh  and  IBM  PC 
and  PS/2  environments.  (The  model  3(K)QS  has  a  built-in 
SCSI  interface  for  the  Mac.) 

Its  single-bit-per-pixel  mode  can  be  used  to  conserve 
disc  space.  Eor  PostScript-equipped  laser  printers  and 
performing  gray  scale  editing,  the  multi-bit-per-pixel 
mode  can  be  used. 

The  regular  $2,495  price  ($2,295  before  November) 
includes  software  and  cable. 

RG  SOFTWARE  SYSTEMS  INC.,  Willow  Grove.  Pa., 
has  released  version  2.0  of  its  Disk  Watcher  RAM-resident 
utility  that  checks  active  drives  and  RAM  for  infection  at 
start-up  or  on  demand,  monitors  ongoing  disc  activity  and 
pops  up  when  improper  activity  is  suspected.  If  a  user 
chooses  to  stop  the  computer  when  warned,  the  applica¬ 
tion  and  Disk  Watcher  screens  are  sent  to  the  printer  for 
analysis. 

The  product  allows  suspected  programs  to  proceed  if  so 
instructed,  and  can  retain  the  permission,  preventing 
future  false  alarms,  or  allow  it  once  only.  A  provision 
allowing  only  “deny”  commands  keeps  unauthorized 
software  off  the  exempt  list.  Disk  Watcher  automatically 
checks  itself  at  start-up  to  prevent  its  own  infection  and 
will  not  run  if  altered. 

Other  disaster-avoidance  capabilities  cover  accidental 
file  replacement,  hard  disc  reformats,  unsaved  data 
passed  to  an  unready  printer,  full  disc,  unset  date-time  and 
accidental  screen  print.  Other  features  include  file  and 
disc  management  commands.  List  price  is  $99.95. 
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MITSUBISHI  ELECTRONICS  AMERICA  INC.,  Tor¬ 
rance,  Calif.,  has  introduced  the  mp286L  laptop  personal 
computer  with  an  1 1"  backlit  screen.  It  uses  an  Intel  80286 
processor  running  at  12  MHz  and  has  a  20-MB  hard  disc. 
Options  include  a  math  coprocessor,  internal  modem, 
extended  memory  and  numeric  keypad. 

GRID  SYSTEMS,  Fremont ,*Calif.,  has  added  the  386- 
based  GRiDcase  1530  to  its  laptop  product  line.  The  12'/2- 
Ib.  unit  features  12.5  MHz  processing  speed,  20-or  40-MB 
hard  disc  drive,  single  or  dual  1 .44-MB  floppy  disc  drive,  1 
MB  RAM  (expandable  to  8  MB),  high-contrast  gas  plasma 
screen,  optional  internal  modem  and  optional  internal 
battery  (also  AC  power  supply  and  space  for  external  DC 
or  add-ons).  The  operating  system  is  already  loaded  and 
includes  a  help  program. 

U.S.  MICRO  ENGINEERING,  Boulder,  Colo.,  has 
brought  out  the  AC-  or  externally  battery-powered 
EXEtTuMATE  line  of  286-  and  386-based  laptop  comput¬ 
ers  running  at  12,  16  and  20  MHz,  with  formatted  disc 
space  of  42  and  91  MBs  and  internal  floppy  disc  drives  of 
1.2  or  1.44  MB. 

The  units  offer  four  AT-compatible  expansion  slots  and 
a  640  X  480  double  super-twist  LCD  display  with  20:1 
contrast  ratio.  Options  include  2400-I3aud  internal 
modem  with  software,  floppy  disc  drive  upgrade  and 
external,  two-hour  DC  power  pack,  mouse,  light  pen, 
voice  recognition  module  and  gas  plasma  display.  Operat¬ 
ing  system  support  for  DOS,  OS/2,  UNIX,  XENIX  avail¬ 
able. 

BONDWELL  INDUSTRIAL* CORP.,  Fremont.  Calif., 
introduced  a  selectable-speed,  80C88-based  laptop  with  a 
super-twist  LCD  640  x  200  display  featuring  a  switchable 
backlight.  It  has  1  MB  RAM,  single  or  dual  3'/2"  floppy  disc 
drives,  internal  20-MB  hard  disc  drive  and  internal 
modem.  The  model  is  packaged  with  MS-DOS  3.21,  a 
word  processor  and  other  software. 

A  second  new  laptop  is  the  B300  286-based  AT-compati- 
ble  with  LCD  display.  It  runs  at  8  MHz  with  1  MB  of 
expandable  RAM,  1 .44-MB  floppy  disc  drive,  20-MB  hard 
disc  drive  and  internal  modem.  Both  models  offer  math 
coprocessor  sockets  and  DC  power. 

TOSHIBA  AMERICA  INC.,* Irvine.  Calif.,  now  offers 
the  T5100  laptop,  which  incorporates  features  of  its  five 
earlier  models  with  16  MHz  80386  processing  in  a  unit 
weighing  under  15  lbs.  It  offers  2  MB  of  expandable  RAM, 
40MB  hard  disc  drive,  built-in  EGA  capability  and  gas 
plasma  screen  with  640  x  400  pixel  display. 

The  T5100  offers  a  Borland  database  at  about  one-third 
regular  cost  and  is  now  also  bundled  with  Windows/386 
and  DOS  3.3.  The  entire  Toshiba  line  has  been  upgraded  to 
version  3.3  and  upgrades  for  previously  sold  units  are 
available. 

Upgrades  expected  later  in  the  year  for  T1200  laptops 
include  a  backlighting  kit  for  the  LCD  screen  (S475)  and  a 
kit  for  replacement  of  a  iVz"  drive  with  a  20MB  hard  disc 
($1,200).  In  addition  to  recent  price  reductions,  Toshiba 
offers  an  abbreviated  version  of  Borland's  Sprint  word- 
processor  with  1200  models  F  and  FB.  which  can  be 
upgraded  at  a  discount. 


DYNAMAC  COMPUTER  PRODUCTS  INC.,  Golden. 
Colo.,  offers  a  remanufactured  laptop  version  of  the  older 
Macintosh  Plus,  the  Dynamac  EL,  running  at  8MHz  with 
1MB  of  RAM.  The  18-lb.  machine  does  not  untilize  a 
battery.  Its  600  x  400  luminescent  display  offers  46%  more 
information  than  the  Macintosh  screen.  Standard  features 
also  include  a  mouse,  nonglare  screen  filter,  audio  speaker 
and  built-in  surge  protection.  A  300/1200-Baud  internal 
modem  can  be  installed  as  an  option  ($295).  Besides  its 
internal  800K  floppy  disc  drive,  20-  or  40-MB  hard  disc 
options  are  offered.  Base  price  is  $4,995. 

A  Mac  SE  version  of  the  portable  is  expected  to  be 
available  soon.  The  SE  version  has  optically  coated  glass 
display,  comes  with  an  internal  modem  and  can  be  con¬ 
figured  with  various  amounts  of  RAM  and  hard  disc 
capacities.  Depending  on  memory,  pricing  ranges  from 
$5,895  to  $9,895. 

HEWLETT-PACKARD, *Palo  Alto,  Calif,  said  it  plans 
to  announce  before  Oct.  31  the  availability  of  its  first 
80286-based  laptop  personal  computer.  By  agreement 
with  Glenview,  Ill.-based  ZENITH  DATA  SYSTEMS,  HP 
will  resell  a  version  of  Zenith's  Supersport  tailored  to 
correspond  with  its  own  product  line. 

Zenith  Data  now  offers  a  2400  bps  internal  modem  with 
autodialing  for  the  Supersport.  The  modem  also  replaces 
the  internal  modems  on  Zenith  laptop  models  181  and  183. 

SYSTEM  MANAGEME*NT*  ASSOCIATES,  Raleigh, 
N.C.,  now  offers  the  Rapid  Relay  file  transfer  kit  for  file 
transfer  between  any  two  PC  compatibles  without 
recourse  to  purchase  of  external  disc  drives,  and  with 
special  application  to  transfer  between  5 'A"  disc  drive- 
equipped  machines  and  laptop,  IBM  PS/2  and  other  sys¬ 
tems  using  3'/2"  discs. 

The  kit  includes  transfer  software  in  both  disc  formats 
and  a  universal  null  modem  cable  with  9-  and  25-pin 
connectors.  Menu-driven  software  was  designed  for  easy 
use.  A  command-line  version  is  also  available.  File  listing 
can  be  sorted  by  name,  extension,  date  or  size.  Wildcard 
use  and  file  maintenance  are  supported.  SMA  says  the 
product  transfers  a  lOO.OOO-character  file  in  under  12 
seconds. 

sK  :K 

EASY  NEWS  COMPUTER  SOFTWARE  CO.  (K-News 
Co.)  Union,  N.J.,  has  introduced  its  Easy  News  newspa¬ 
per  circulation  and  bookkeeping  program  for  the  IBM  PC- 
XT,  -AT  or  PS/2  models.  The  menu-driven  program  has 
mail  lists  and  labels,  daily  draws,  stops  and  starts,  reports 
and  summaries,  billings,  route  books  and  automatic 
updates. 

The  program  features  direct  payment  entry  rather  than 
batch  file  entries,  payment  histories,  credit  checks,  help 
screens,  variable  charge  rates,  vacation  credit  schedules, 
retrieval  by  multiple  criteria,  route  book  directions,  com¬ 
ments  and  codes,  error  checking,  mail  presorting  and 
Zip  +  four  postal  discounts,  full  auditing,  a  LAN  option 
and  remote  modem  support. 

The  route  book  automatically  inserts  new  subscribers 
into  appropriate  routes.  Route  entry  screen  allows  place¬ 
ment  of  new  locations.  Routes  can  be  reordered,  renamed 
and  restructured. 
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THE  COMPUTER  GROUP,  Madison,  Wis., 
announced  it  is  shipping  Typesetter’s  Connection:  Win¬ 
dows,  an  IBM-compatible  system  to  output  files  from 
Microsoft  Windows  application  programs  on  Compu- 
graphic  typesetters. 

The  hardware-software  product  directly  connects  a  cus¬ 
tom  SDLC  board  in  a  PC  with  one  of  two  SDLC  ports  on 
Compugraphic  models  8400,  8000  or  9600.  Switching 
boxes  control  data  flow  if  more  than  two  input  terminals 
are  connected. 

Text  is  set  at  2,700  dpi  using  any  of  1 ,700  Compugraphic 
fonts.  Graphics  can  be  set  at  600  dpi  using  a  graphic 
element  font  or,  given  sufficient  time,  at  1 ,300  dpi  under  a 
rule-based  method  devised  by  the  company. 

Requirements  are  MS-DOS  2. 1  or  higher,  MS  Windows 
2.x  or  Windows  386,  a  mouse,  a  minimum  of  640k  RAM, 
hard  disc  and  a  5 '/f' floppy.  The  system  is  priced  at  S2,495. 
*  *  * 

KURTA  CORP.,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,will  soon  make  avail¬ 
able  intelligent  graphics  tablets  for  Apple  Macintosh  11 
and  SE  computers.  The  IS/ADB  input  systems  enable 
users  to  move  cursors  and  accurately  draw  and  trace, 
reduces  keyboarding  and  saves  time  with  user-pro¬ 
grammed  commands. 

Tablets  are  available  in  8'/:"  X  II",  12"  x  12"  and  12"  x  17" 
sizes.  Function  keys  along  the  top  of  the  tablet  can  be 
programmed  with  such  commands  as  align,  save,  print, 
scale,  position,  shade  and  plot.  According  to  Kurta,  it  is 
the  first  tablet  maker  to  employ  Apple's  MacroMaker. 
Scale  keys  adjust  the  tablet  scale  to  screen,  window  or 
user-selected  size. 

The  device  plugs  into  the  Apple  Desktop  Bus,  commu¬ 
nicates  and  is  powered  by  one  cable  and  leaves  serial  ports 
free  for  peripherals  and  LANs.  The  three  sizes  are  priced 
at  $395,  $595  and  $995.  For  $50,  Kurta  will  upgrade  non¬ 
programmable  8'/:"  x  1 1"  models  purchased  before  August. 

MICROLYTICS  INC.,*Ea*st  Rochester,  N.Y.,  has 
begun  shipping  the  GOfer  text  and  retrieval  program  for 
the  Macintosh.  It  will  find  and  display  text  inside  files 
without  prior  indexing  or  text  preparation.  Searches  can 
be  initiated  from  within  a  program  and  will  continue  in 
background  with  or  without  MultiFinder,  giving  an  on¬ 
screen  search  progress  summary.  Searches  can  be  by 
word  or  phrase  or  by  Boolean  logic. 

Located  text  can  be  written  to  any  application  program, 
filed  on  disk  or  printed.  It  is  compatible  with  most  word 
processing  and  utility  programs,  runs  on  any  model 
Macintosh  and  supports  HyperCard  and  MultiFinder. 
GOfer  is  priced  at  $79.95. 

SUMMUS  COMPUTER *SYSTEMS,  Houston,  Texas, 
has  announced  software  for  interchanging  up  to  two  giga¬ 
bytes  of  backup  or  archive  data  between  different  proces¬ 
sors  with  host-specific  adapters.  The  GigaTape  Inter¬ 
change  Utility  employs  helical-scan  technology  for 
exchaning  data  by  tape  cartridge  or  network  interface 
among  DEC,  IBM,  Apple,  Sun  and  other  systems. 

Both  a  Summus  proprietary  format  and  ANSI-standard 
formatting  are  provided.  The  GigaTape  utility  allows 
image  back-ups  or  file-specific  back-up.  Various  reporting 
capabilities  are  offered  and  multiple  save  sets  are  created 
to  permit  data  to  be  added  to  tapes  already  written  on. 
Prices  start  at  $295. 


COMPUGRAPHIC  CORP.,*  Wilmington,  Mass.,  has 
begun  shipping  the  first  eight  volumes  of  CG  Type  for  the 
Macintosh,  which  are  compatible  with  printers  that  sup¬ 
port  the  PostScript  page  display  language.  Files  using  CG 
Type  can  also  be  converted  to  high-resolution  output  using 
CG  Script. 

Each  volume  contains  four  weights  and  includes  screen 
and  printer  fonts,  metric  fonts,  a  font  download  utility  and 
the  latest  version  of  Apple’s  Font/DA  Mover.  Five  more 
volumes  are  scheduled  for  release  later  this  month.  Vol¬ 
umes  are  each  $149. 

*  *  * 

TRAVELING  SOFTWARE  INC.,  Bothell,  Wash.,  has 
brought  out  its  Battery  Watch  software,  providing  laptop 
users  with  a  pop-up  window  showing  time  remaining  on 
the  computer’s  battery.  When  power  is  running  low,  the 
indicator  automatically  appears. 

The  company  says  the  software  works  with  most  MS- 
DOS  laptops  using  NiCad  batteries  and  with  the  Sharp 
4500-series  using  lead-acid  batteries.  It  samples  usage  and 
calculates  battery  life  every  two  seconds,  giving  numeric 
and  graphic  readouts. 

A  deep-discharge  function  entirely  discharges  batteries 
for  maximum  recharge  by  eliminating  “memory  effect” 
occasioned  by  continual  discharge  and  recharge.  Also 
Status  window  and  Battery  Set  utilities.  The  software 
comes  on  iVi"  disc  and  occupies  15-18  KB  RAM  as  a 
terminate-and-stay  resident  background  program. 

Traveling  Software  has  also  introduced  DeskLink 
Release  2.0  for  easy  connection  of  any  two  IBM-compati- 
bles,  including  laptops,  for  communication  and  peripheral 
sharing.  The  new  release  gives  background  operation, 
dual  print  spooling  and  supports  extended  memory. 

It  includes  both  5'/4"and  3'/:"  discs,  25'  of  RJ 1 1  standard 
telephone  cable  and  universal  connectors.  Connections  of 
up  to  100'  are  possible  through  standard  RS-232  serial 
ports. 

The  DeskLink  manager  facility  for  file  transfer  between 
computers  offers  split-window  file  selection,  file  tagging 
and  graphical  directory  tree-style  interface  for  disc  man¬ 
agement  and  directory  sorting.  Pop-up  talk  box  allows 
communication  during  any  application. 

*  !|!  * 

POINTER  SYSTEMS  INC.,  Burlington.  Vt.,  announced 
the  Freewheel  System  for  hands-off  mouse  or  keyboard 
cursor  control  using  an  inch-wide  reflector  worn  by  the 
operator  and  a  small  optical  camera  mounted  atop  the 
computer  display.  The  camera  plugs  into  the  serial  or 
mouse  pe»f  of  a  Macintosh,  IBM-PC  or  compatible  (devel¬ 
opment  for  selected  Apple  11s  is  under  way)  and  works 
with  most  software,  according  to  Pointer  Systems. 

The  company  lists  spreadsheets,  word  processors, 
appliance  power  switching  and  modem  operation  among 
the  possible  applications.  Graphics  programs  can  be  run 
on  the  Macintosh;  some  can  be  run  on  PCs.  The  reflector 
can  be  worn  on  eyeglasses,  forehead,  chin,  fingers  or 
toes  —  anywhere  offering  sufficient  movement. 

The  ScreenKey  Window  places  a  customizable  overlay 
image  of  the  keyboard  on  screen  with  a  user-configured 
“common  word”  list  that  completes  certain  words  to 
speed  typing.  _ ^ 
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Virus  attacks 
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boards  and  susceptible  on-line  ser¬ 
vices  (although  one  of  the  better  virus 
detectors  is  shareware  available  from 
a  bulletin  board  and  on-line  data  ser¬ 
vices),  newspapers  may  find  it 
impractical  to  insulate  themselves 
from  viral  vectors  that  stand-alone 
users  can  avoid. 

Infections  (Trojan  horses  and  time 
bombs,  mere  messages,  “bacteria," 
viruses  and  retroviruses,)  whether 
mild  or  malevolent,  at  the  very  least 
waste  time  and  memory. 

Antiviral  utilities  and  encryption 
seek  to  prevent,  detect  or  “cure" 
infection,  in  circumstances  allowing 
or  using  networking,  in  multiparty 
access  and  for  downloading  outside 
material,  such  technical  defenses  may 
be  necessary. 


particular  sophistication  by  perpetra¬ 
tors.  The  Brain  virus,  now  every¬ 
where  and  easy  to  tamper  with,  can  be 
acquired  on  a  floppy  run  on  an 
infected  system. 

“Somebody  apparently  has  already 
tampered  with  it,"  according  to 
Rivera,  “and  now,  instead  of  being  a 
‘friendly’  virus,  it  is  a  destructive 
virus.  All  of  a  sudden  it's  a  lot  easier 
for  somebody  who  wants  to  get  at  you 
to  get  one  of  these  little  devils.” 

Just  as  bad  are  virus  simulation  pro¬ 
grams.  It  is,  said  Rivera,  “very  easy 
to  take  a  virus  simulation  program 
and  turn  it  into  a  real  virus." 

Last  March,  a  West  German  com¬ 
puter  fair  included  a  vendor  offering 
the  “Virus  Constructor  Set.” 

A  panel  of  speakers  recently 
assembled  in  New  York  seemed  in 
agreement  that  the  problem  is  not  so 
much  widely  spread  as  widely 
reported. 

Ross  Greenberg,  creator  of  Flushot 
antiviral  “charityware,"  said  the 


Half  the  Journal-Bulletin’s  terminals  are  PCs  (which 
were  infected),  the  rest  are  Atex  terminals.  The 
paper’s  systems  engineer,  Peter  Scheidler,  said  the 
Brain  virus  “could  never  get  into  the  Atex  system, 
and,  if  somehow  it  did,  it  wouldn’t  work ...” 


But  infection  of  commercial  soft¬ 
ware  with  a  message  virus  earlier  in 
the  year  showed  that  simply  avoiding 
public-domain  programs  doesn't 
guarantee  a  healthy  system.  Neither 
is  total  isolation  from  the  outside 
computer  world. 

“Computer  security  statistics  will 
clearly  tell  you  that  only  four  or  five 
percent  ...  of  security  violations  are 
done  by  outsiders,"  said  Comsis 
Corp.  computer  security  analyst 
Angel  Rivera,  who  included  viruses 
among  those  violations. 

A  virus  that  infected  operating  sys¬ 
tems  at  Lehigh  University  computers 
was  confined  to  the  school  —  more 
than  likely  an  inside  job,  said  Rivera. 
The  Scores  virus  that  troubled  the 
federal  government  appears  to  have 
begun  as  sabotage  in  private  industry. 

“If  I  wanted  to  get  even  with  (a 
boss’s  company],  the  best  tool  would 
be  a  virus,"  said  Rivera.  “You  just 
set  it  to  go  off  six  months  from  now 
and  tomorrow  I  hand  in  my  resigna¬ 
tion  and  move  far  from  where  you 
are.” 

It's  a  hard  thing  to  judge,  said 
Rivera,  because  “most  companies  hit 
like  this  .  .  .  they're  going  to  hush  up 
[and]  bring  in  some  experts  to  clean  it 
up." 

Such  sabotage  no  longer  requires 


media  “sensationalized"  computer 
viruses.  “They  really  did  a  hatchet 
job,  and  that’s  great.  It  sells  newspa¬ 
pers." 

As  for  those  like  himself  involved  in 
creating  defenses,  Greenberg  won¬ 
dered  aloud  whether  they  “shouldn't 
make  any  products”  because  it  just 
“escalates  the  war"  with  sophisti¬ 
cated  saboteurs. 

“When  the  virus  scare  first  started 
happening,  1  must  have  got  40  calls  a 
day,"  Greenberg  said,  citing  many 
false  alarms  and  problems  other  than 
viruses.  “I'm  now  only  getting  one  or 
two  calls  a  day,"  he  added,  noting 
that  only  about  half  are  actually 
viruses. 

Ray  Glath,  president  of  RG  Soft¬ 
ware.  said  that  “  most  of  the  viruses 
we  come  across  .  .  .  are  primarily  in 
the  academic  environment.” 

He  said  they  often  escape  into  the 
corporate  world.  He  discouraged 
activity  such  as  a  rumored  assignment 
for  students  to  create  a  virus. 

The  panelists,  primarily  vendors  of 
antiviral  programs,  also  agreed  that 
protection  is  probably  necessary  for 
those  at  risk.  A  representative  from 
Panda  Systems  likened  the  use  of 
such  software-protecting  products  to 
the  common-sense  use  of  surge-pro¬ 
tectors  to  safeguard  hardware. 


(Another  panelist  noted  that  software 
can  also  harm  hardware,  citing  a  label 
on  the  original  Hercules  card  warning 
against  use  in  conjunction  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  procedure  that  would  burn  out 
the  monitor.) 

When  asked  about  protection  for 
newspapers,  with  their  own  time  con¬ 
straints  and  system  uses  and  charac¬ 
teristics,  Interpath  Corp.  president 
John  McAfee  said,  “Technical  fixes 
are  absolutely  required  in  that  viruses 
are  ]otherwise]  virtually  undetectable 
until  they  activate,  and  when  they 
activate,  of  course,  it's  too  late.” 

McAfee,  whose  company  develops 
and  sells  antiviral  products,  told 
E&P,  “You  can  establish  procedures 
to  minimize  the  risk,”  but  the  greater 
the  number  of  computers  in  a  system, 
the  greater  the  risk.  “You  can’t  have 
300  PCs  in  this  day  and  age  without 
getting  infected  at  some 
point  .  .  .  due  to  the  interaction 
between  users  of  the  system,”  he 
said. 

There  is  a  special  danger  within  a 
PC  environment,  according  to 
McAfee,  because  the  PC  is  not  a  pro- 
tected-mode  machine. 

“Any  piece  of  code  that  gets  con¬ 
trol  has  control  of  the  entire  system,” 
he  said,  and  then  “there’s  nothing 
you  can  do  to  stop  it." 

Half  the  Journal-Bulletin’s  termi¬ 
nals  are  PCs  (which  were  infected), 
the  rest  are  Atex  terminals.  The 
paper's  systems  engineer,  Peter 
Scheidler,  said  the  Brain  virus  “could 
never  get  into  the  Atex  system,  and,  if 
somehow  it  did,  it  wouldn't  work” 
(E&P,  May  21). 

Me  Afee,  also  a  founder  of  the  Com¬ 
puter  Virus  Industry  Association,  a 
group  formed  to  monitor  viruses, 
evaluate  countermeasures  and  edu¬ 
cate  the  industry  and  public,  outlined 
a  “best  line  of  defense."  It  includes 
procedures  for  use  of  public-domain 
software  and  shareware,  determining 
who  uses  systems  and  how  they  are 
used,  and  provision  of  antiviral  pro¬ 
tection.  “That's  about  all  you  can 
do,"  he  conceded. 

Citing  “a  great  deal  of  confusion” 
about  antiviral  products,  McAfee 
described  the  association's  three  clas¬ 
sifications: 

•  Prevention  products  stop  viral 
replication  and  can  prevent  initial 
infection.  McAfee  said  that  while 
such  products  prevent  initial  infection 
and  “can  sometimes  detect  a  pre¬ 
existing  infection,”  they  “can  be  cir¬ 
cumvented." 

•  A  detector  finds  infection  “soon 
after  it’s  occurred,  and  marks  the 
(affected]  components  or  segments  of 
the  system.”  Though  “highly  reli¬ 
able"  and  “extremely  difficult  to  cir¬ 
cumvent,”  said  McAfee,  they  only 
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work  after  infection  has  occurred  and 
“run  the  risk  of  virus  activation 
before  detection.” 

•  Identification  products  deter¬ 
mine  “the  specific  viral  strains  on 
systems  that  are  already  infected” 
and  remove  them.  Though  it  auto¬ 
matically  finds  and  removes  viruses, 
McAfee  said  such  a  product  is  “only 
effective  against  a  limited  number  of 
viruses.” 

This  last  requires  a  virus  sample  in 
order  to  identify  a  unique  trait  (e.g.,  a 
piece  of  code)  that  it  can  look  for  on 
the  disc  “or  something  that  the  virus 
does  after  it  installs  itself  and  can  be 
identified  as  unique  to  that  virus. 
Then  you  can  write  .  .  .  software 
that  .  .  .  searches  for  that  and 
removes  it,”  McAfee  explained. 

Keeping  current  is  necessary  but 
difficult  in  the  anitviral  industry. 

“It  will  always  be  behind,” 
McAfee  said.  “There's  no  way  that 
you’ll  have  a  Class-3  [identify-and- 
remove]  product  that’s  all-inclu¬ 
sive.”  A  company  must  find  and  ana¬ 
lyze  the  mischief,  write  a  product, 
manufacture  and  package  it,  then 
market  and  ship  it. 

“By  then,”  said  McAfee,  “the 
number  of  viruses  has  quadrupled.” 

Encryption,  another  defense 
against  the  computer  virus,  can  pre¬ 
vent  a  program  from  running  if  it  has 
been  tampered  with,  thereby  isolating 
the  infection  and  preventing  its 
spread.  Though  individually  no  more 
expensive  than  higher-cost  software 
solutions,  encryption  devices  will 
usually  be  needed  for  each  machine. 

According  to  Rivera,  encryption 
hardware  prices  have  recently  come 
down. 

McAfee  recommended  considering 
the  method  on  a  case-by-case  basis, 
studying  specific  devices,  the  way 
they  encrypt  a  program,  whether  they 
encrypt  all  programs  and  whether  a 
device  will  encrypt  the  boot  sector  on 
a  disc  —  which,  he  said,  “is  an 
extremely  difficult  thing  to  do  and  still 
have  the  system  boot.” 

McAfee  added  that  “by  and  large, 
encryption  devices  can  protect  the 
executable  applications  [but]  they 
have  a  difficult  time  encrypting  things 
like  operating  system  files  which  still 
allow  the  system  to  boot.” 

“Protecting  data  will  not  prevent  a 
virus  from  getting  into  the  system,” 
said  McAfee.  “You  don’t  need  to  pro¬ 
tect  your  data  if  you  can  protect  your 
programs  from  getting  infected.” 

Rivera  said  “the  boot  sector  cannot 
be  encrypted.  I  don’t'even  think  com¬ 
mand. com  can  be  encrypted.”  He 
said  some  methods  save  an  image  of 
the  boot  sector  from  a  clean  system. 

“You  can  run  this  program  any 
time  or  you  can  put  it  on  your  auto¬ 


exec  file  so  it  runs  every  time  you 
boot  up  the  machine  (and  the  same  for 
command.com),”  he  said.  “By  com¬ 
paring  the  good  images  of  those  files 
to  the  ones  on  your  system,  you  will 
be  able  to  detect  any  change  to  those 
files  (and  your  BIOS).” 

Boot  sector  and  command.com 
viruses  turned  up  at  universities,  said 
Rivera,  because  there  are  many 
machines  in  one  or  two  rooms  and 
they  all  have  a  boot  disc. 

“In  that  event,”  he  said,  “it’s  very 
easy  for  a  virus  to  spread.  In  the  real 
world,  besides  academia,  people  are 
not  booting  from  fioppies.  That’s 
something  of  the  past.” 

He  said  there  should  be  more  con¬ 
cern  about  a  virus  from  one  file  that 
attaches  to  others.  That’s  the  one 
that’s  going  to  hurt  you  the  most. 

Rivera  suggested  two  encryption 
techniques  for  use  against  viruses. 
The  first  is  the  message  authentica¬ 
tion  standard  used  by  banks  that 
employs  a  numeric  code  with  mes¬ 
sage  encryption.  Tampering  is  made 
evident  and  transfer  of  infected  mate¬ 
rial  can  be  denied. 

The  second  method  uses  what  the 
developer  calls  a  “desk  and  safe” 
system,  in  which,  said  Rivera,  "the 
desk  is  your  normal  DOS  directory 
and  the  safe  is  where  you  put  your 
protected  files.  You  should  put  all 
your  programs,  once  you  first  load 
them  from  their  originals,  into  the 
[encryption]  ’safe.’  Then  every  time 
you  want  to  use  them,  you  take  them 
out  of  the  safe.” 


Don  Wood,  technical  support  pro-  j 
grammer  at  Austin,  Texas-based  ^ 
SysteMate  Inc.,  described  encryption 
protection  for  booting  sectors  and 
command.com  that  would  turn  infec¬ 
tion  attempts  into  unusable  gibberish. 
While  encrypted  by  his  product,  he 
said,  protected  areas  are  not  accessi¬ 
ble  by  DOS.  ’’You  cannot  get  at  it.” 

His  copying  and  encryption 
method,  which  retrieves  and  writes 
only  what  are  known  to  be  clean 
copies  to  the  hard  disc,  involves  reini¬ 
tializing  the  boot  cycle  —  automati¬ 
cally  ora  cold  boot  —  then  loading  up 
what  are  known  to  be  good  files.  The 
idea  is  to  insure  that  operators  always 
start  with  clean  copies. 

Encryption  may  offer  a  more  gen¬ 
eral  barrier  to  intrusion,  including 
viruses.  If  it  seems  a  cumbersome 
process,  consider  that  Rivera  pointed 
out  that  although  encryption  doesn’t 
have  to  be  hardware-based  with 
devices  for  each  machine,  the 
mechanisms  themselves  have  to  be 
protected  from  manipulation.  (Work 
on  such  protection  and  how  to  load 
the  material  is  already  being 
addressed  by  Maryland-based  Corn- 
cry  pt  Inc.). 

Where  protection  ends  and  how  the 
new'  safeguards  are  themselves  to  be 
guarded  are  not  known. 

"In  our  initial  efforts  ...  we  prob¬ 
ably  succeeded  in  spreading  [the 
virus[  around  a  little  more.”  said  the 
Journal-Bulletin’s  Scheidler.  Among 
places  it  was  found  hiding  were  discs 
used  to  check  the  system. 


Avoiding  virus  infection 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Long  Island,  N.Y.,  Nensilay  may 
seem  to  be  vulnerable  to  viruses 
because  it  operates  the  Newsday 
Electronic  Bulletin  Board. 

It  may  appear  more  at  risk  because 
it  also  experimented  with  a  Newspa¬ 
per  in  Education  program  that 
arranged  a  “meeting  room”  inside  the 
bulletin  board  for  several  schools  to 
leave  messages  and  interface. 

But  Newsday  systems  operator 
Evan  Rudowski  said  there  have  been 
no  problems  so  far. 

“It’s  something  we  watch  out  for 
because  on  the  bulletin  board  you  can 
upload  or  download  software,”  he 
said,  adding,  however,  that  while  that 
is  allowed,  it  is  not  encouraged.  In 
any  event,  he  said,  users  are  more 
interested  in  other  services. 

“The  bulletin  board  is  not  in  con¬ 
tact  with  our  system,”  Rudowski 
said,  explaining  that  programs  left  on 
the  system  are  uploaded  to  a  floppy 


and  tested  there.  “We  don't  run  a 
program  until  we  know  it’s  accept¬ 
able.  This  way.  the  worst  that  can 
happen  is  our  fioppy  [is  infected].” 

Jim  Garvey,  Newsday  electronic 
information  services  manager,  said 
the  newspaper  also  protects  the  bulle¬ 
tin  board  with  software  called  RBBS 
purchased  from  Tom  Mack,  who  is 
associated  with  the  Capital  PC 
Users  Group  in  Washington.  D.C. 
Rudowski  said  the  cost  was  SI 6.  “It’s 
widely  used,”  he  said.  “It’s  one  of  the 
first  good  bulletin  board  protection 
programs.  It  has  a  lot  of  built-in  secu¬ 
rity  levels.  When  a  caller  gets  to  the 
second  level,  to  move  to  a  higher  limit 
has  to  leave  his  name,  address  and 
phone  number.  Each  function  has  its 
set  security  level.” 

“You  have  to  remember  that  any¬ 
thing  man  can  create,  man  can 
destroy.”  said  Garvey.  "In  general, 
we  really  don’t  get  enough  software 
transfers  to  worry  about  it.  but  any¬ 
thing  is  possible  in  a  computer.” 
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Draw  II,  FreeHand  and  Illustrator 
software  packages  primarily,  she 
added. 

That  percentage  rises  to  100  on 
hard  news,  Wachter  said. 

“If  it’s  a  breaking  story  and  it's  a 
news  graphic  that  may  be  changed  on 
deadline  —  then  we  do  it  on  the  Mac 
exclusively,”  she  said. 

No  more  pencils? 

That  kind  of  efficiency  is  a  big  rea¬ 
son  that  PCs  have  changed  the  way  a 
newspaper  art  department  works. 

“Before  the  advent  of  these 
machines,  it  would  take  four  to  five 
hours  to  do  one  chart  —  and  any  kind 
of  revision  was  certain  death,”  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Newspaper  Design  executive 
director  Ray  Chattman  said. 

“Now  it  may  take  two  or  three 
hours  —  but  revisions  are  almost 
instantaneous.” 

At  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  assis¬ 
tant  news  editor  Dan  Patrinos  says  he 
is  concerned  about  the  look  and  pro- 
i  cess  of  computer  graphics. 

“These  programs  are  still  some¬ 
what  mechanical  .  .  .  and  certainly 
the  computer  is  a  mechanical  device 
and  not  freehand,”  he  said.  “I  am  not 
totally  satisfied  with  the  look  of 
[computer]  graphics.” 

On  the  other  hand:  “What  we  are 
very  happy  about  is  efficiency.  We  [in 
news]  no  longer  have  to  go  to  the  art 
department  several  hours  —  maybe 
even  a  day  —  in  advance  with  a 
graphic.  We  no  longer  go  to  the  com¬ 
posing  room  two  hours  in  advance. 

“1  have  eliminated  the  deadline  for 
art  and  engraving  because  of  the 
Mac.” 

There  is  a  kind  of  seductiveness  to 
this  efficiency,  and  as  software  pack¬ 
ages  get  better,  the  idea  of  going  to 
completely  machine-made  graphics 
has  a  real  allure. 

It  is  interesting  that  that  is  an  idea 
rejected  by  some  of  the  papers  best 
known  for  graphics. 

“Go  to  PCs  totally?  Heaven  for¬ 
bid!”  USA  Today's  managing  editor/ 
graphics  and  photography  said  in 
answer  to  that  question. 

“There  are  many  things  you  can  do 
incredibly  well  on  computers,”  he 
continued. 

“Maps  are  probably  the  best  exam¬ 
ple.  If  you  can  do  15  of  your  25  graph¬ 
ics  in  a  third  or  a  fourth  —  hell,  in  a 
tenth  —  of  the  the  time  they  used  to 
take  and  the  end  result  is  the  same,  if 
you  get  the  same  locator  map,  for 
instance,  you  then  free  up  enormous 
amounts  of  time  —  to  work  on  the 
more  complex  graphics  or  just  to  have 


some  coffee.” 

At  USA  Today  about  60%  of  the 
graphics  are  done  on  a  Mac. 

“The  other  40%  we  do  the,  quote, 
old-fashioned  way,”  Curtis  said. 

“1  just  don't  think  they  can  handle 
graphics  the  way  the  ink  and  the  paper 
and  the  pens  and  pencils  and  all  those 
things  can  be  handled  so  deftly  by  the 
human  hand,”  he  added. 

Similarly,  the  Chicago  Tribune  is 
not  about  to  throw  away  its  drawing 
tables  and  technical  pens. 

“I  really  don’t  see  the  computer 
doing  all  the  things  we  need  done,” 
creative  director  Tony  Majeri  said. 

“1  think  you  are  going  to  find  the 
days  are  coming  —  quickly  —  when 
[newspapers]  will  say  that  these 
graphics  are  for  the  Mac,  and  these 
are  for  the  traditional  kind  of  art.” 

A  new  artist? 

Even  if  a  computer  can't  do  every¬ 
thing  an  artist  can  do,  in  this  Brave 
New  World  of  PC  graphics,  might  not 
artists  be  replaced  by  machine  opera¬ 
tors? 

Newspaper  graphics  people  don't 
think  so. 

“A  computer  can’t  make  an  artist 
out  of  a  machine  operator  —  though 
it  can  change  an  artist  into  a  machine 
operator,”  Providence  Journal's 
Gray  said. 

“Sure,  you  can  teach  a  machine 
operator  to  set  up  a  graphic,  but  a  big 
‘but’  is  that  you  can't  get  him  to  be 
creative,”  USA  Today's  Curtis  said. 

Computers  don't  eliminate  the 
need  for  “capable,  artistic-type  peo¬ 
ple,”  says  the  Chicago  Tribune's 
Majeri. 

However,  Majeri  said,  these  new 
easier-to-use  PCs  will  open  up  news¬ 
paper  graphics  to  an  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  people  who  are  creative  but 
lack  formidable  technical  skill. 

“1  think  we'll  be  taking  people  who 
are  not  particularly  adept  at  the  old 
technical  trade  ...  in  other  words 
not  adept  at  using  T-squares  and  tech¬ 
nical  pens  .  .  .  and  it  may  literally 
give  new  life  to  another  group  of  peo¬ 
ple,”  he  said. 

Above  all,  Majeri  says,  graphics 
editors  will  continue  to  look  for  artists 
with  news  sense. 

“The  first  thing  1  ask  a 
[prospective]  graphics  person  is  for  a 
strong  journalism  background.  Does 
he  know  the  news?”  Majeri  said. 

For  the  point  of  information  graph¬ 
ics,  these  graphic  editors  emphasize, 
is  to  inform  the  reader  —  not  show 
off  a  computer. 

“1  don't  think  people  are  going  to 
say,  ‘Hey,  this  was  done  on  a  Mac  11 
with  SuperPaint.'  They  want  to  know 
the  news,”  said  the  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Design's  Chattman. 


His  words  recall  a  quote  from 
Picasso  in  a  book  called  Picasso's 
Guernica,  edited  by  Ellen  C.  Oppler: 
“1  want  to  get  to  the  stage  where 
nobody  can  tell  how  a  picture  of  mine 
is  done.” 

Ex-newspeople 

(Continued  from  page  I7pc) 

IBM  PCs  and  ATs  from  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  newspapers  have  a  particular 
style  —  even  if  it  is  not  as  heavily 
formatted  as  Gniewek's  own  USA 
Today. 

It  also  operates  from  a  real-life 
assumption  that  —  strangely,  from 
Gniewek’s  point  of  view  —  still  does 
not  undergird  most  pagination  and 
page  makeup  systems. 

“There  has  never  been  a  time  in  my 
life  —  except  perhaps  for  some  Sun¬ 
day  advance  work  —  when  I  ever  had 
the  news  story  before  me.  That's  not 
how  it  works  on  a  major  metro.  The 
person  laying  out  the  story  really 
makes  the  decisions  for  the  copy 
desk  —  because  if  I  know  this  is 
going  to  be  a  six-inch  story.  I'll  edit  it 
much  different  than  if  it's  going  to  be  a 
20-inch  story. 

“And  that's  what  all  these  pagina¬ 
tion  systems  lose  sight  of,”  he  said. 

Further,  Gniewek's  software  is 
purposely  designed  to  be  a  kind  of 
layout  page,  and  not  a  WYSIWYG 
wonder. 

“I  don't  want  my  hand-eye  coordi¬ 
nation  telling  you  exactly  what's 
going  on  the  page,  because  that  damn 
screen  can  never  be  exact.  1  don't  like 
to  draw  —  I  want  the  composing  peo¬ 
ple  to  do  that.  I  can  sketch,  but  I'm 
not  a  compositor,”  he  said. 

Soitware,  he  adds,  shouldn't  force 
him  to  become  one. 

“I’m  a  newsperson.  I'm  not  a 
designer,”  Gniewek  said.  “I'm  kind 
of  driven  from  that  experience,  rather 
than  the  design  experience,  in  which 
you’d  say,  ‘Now  if  I  had  this  much 
text,  wouldn’t  this  design  look 
great?’  ” 

Ironically,  Page  One  is  the  only 
USA  Today  page  laid  out  with 
Gniewek's  creation. 

However,  the  layout  program  was 
used  during  the  recent  Democratic 
and  Republican  political  conventions 
so  that  reporters  knew  on  the  spot 
how  much  space  they  were  writing 
for.  The  program  may  also  be  used 
during  the  Seoul  Olympics. 

Gniewek  also  created  an  ad  layout 
program  and  he's  considering  other 
possibilities,  but  the  contented  news¬ 
paperman  says  he  is  wary  of  taking  on 
too  many  software  projects. 

“These  things,”  he  said,  “tend  to 
take  over  your  life  after  a  while.” 
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Co.  systems  operator  who  developed 
the  TECS/2,  came  to  Chicago  to  work 
on  those  needs. 

At  the  same  time,  Pulitzer  execu¬ 
tives  traveled  to  Jacksonsville  and  to 
the  25,00()-circulation  Antelope  Val¬ 
ley  Press  in  Palmdale,  Calif.,  to  see 
the  system  in  operation.  In  addition  to 
being  a  smaller  publisher  like  Pulitzer 
Community  Newspaper  properties, 
the  Palmdale  paper  also  had  widely 
separated  branch  offices. 

Conceptually,  too,  the  Pulitzer  task 
force  found  itself  more  and  more 
attracted  to  the  TECS/2  system. 

TECS/2  is  an  unusual  PC-based 
system  in  a  couple  of  ways. 

First,  there  are  no  file  servers  at  all. 

“All  the  horsepower  is  there  in  the 
hands  of  the  operator,”  Jackson  said. 
“Each  PC  has  the  memory  that  main¬ 
frames  used  to  have.” 

The  PCs  are  linked  by  common 
LANs  —  Pulitzer  will  use  Ether¬ 
net  —  and  the  failure  of  one  terminal 
does  not  affect  any  other. 

Too,  each  PC  in  the  Morris  system 
can  do  all  the  functions  —  editorial, 
classified,  word  processing  or  what¬ 
ever. 

“That  allows  you  to  be  marginal, 
quite  frankly,  in  the  number  of  termi¬ 
nals  you  purchase,”  Jackson  said. 
“You  don’t  have  to  be  so  redundant 
on  backup,  because  if  you  need  more 
editorial  terminals  because  of  a  disas¬ 
ter,  let’s  say,  all  you  have  to  do  is  flip 
a  switch  on  the  classified  terminal  and 
you  have  all  the  functions  of  a  news¬ 
room  terminal. 

“Every  editorial  terminal  can  do 

classified  and  every  classified  termi¬ 
nal  can  do  editorial.” 

Like  any  other  PC-based  system. 
TECS/2  also  permitted  extremely 
easy  expansion,  Jackson  noted. 

“You  don’t  have  to  go  running  all 
over  the  country  for  backup.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is,  if  you  need  a  new 
piece  of  hardware,  you  just  go  down 
to  Computerland,”  he  said. 

Installation  of  the  TECS/2  has 
already  begun  in  the  Lerner  proper¬ 
ties.  So  far  the  Pulitzer  group  has  sent 
its  executives  for  training  and  laid 
cable  for  the  Ethernet. 

Staff  training  will  begin  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  The  entire  system  will  be 
installed  and  up  and  running  in 
October. 

“That’s  one  of  the  advantage  of  a 
PC  system,”  Jackson  said,  “you  get 
up  faster.” 

Apple 

(Continued  from  page  9pe) 

ment  Corp.  earlier  announced  a  joint 
undertaking  to  integrate  systems  and 
networks. 

Apple  has  also  joined  Vienna,  Va.- 
based  Quantum  Computer  Services 
Inc.  in  development  of  AppleLink  — 
Personal  Edition  on-line  communi¬ 
cation  and  information,  service  for 
Apple  Computer  owners. 

Apple  Community,  one  of  the  ser¬ 
vice’s  two  sections,  includes  various 
forums;  demonstration  software, 
product  information  and  third-party 
company  technical  support;  public 
domain  software  and  shareware; 
Apple  information  and  connection  to 
Customer  Relations;  access  to  Apple 
technical  and  product  databases,  soft¬ 
ware  reviews,  educational  software, 
and  Apple  Programmers  and  Deve¬ 
lopers  Assn,  listings;  various  courses 
and  an  events  calendar  for  the  sec¬ 
tion. 

The  General  Services  section 
includes  15-minute-delay  AMEX. 
NYSE  and  OTC  stock  quotes,  market 
summary  and  debate  board;  interna¬ 
tional  news  and  weather;  and  special- 
interest  connections,  amusements, 
travel  services  and  educational  and 
reference  areas. 

Both  sections  have  electronic  mail. 
Work  off-line  function  allows  users  to 
save  on-line  charges.  AppleLink 
Update  monthly  magazine  accompa¬ 
nies  the  service. 

Surges 

(Continued  from  page  I3pc) 

tern. 

“We  haven't  put  in  any  surge  pro¬ 
tectors  because  we  just  haven't  seen 
the  need,”  technical  coordinator  Hall 
said.  “The  power  supplies  in  the  IBM 
PCs  will  protect  them." 

The  Daily  News  of  Los  Angeles  — 
which  finds  itself  in  small  earthquakes 
all  the  time  and  experienced  a  major 
earthquake  last  October  — protects 
its  PCs  with  devices  to  protect  against 
surges  and  electronic  “spikes.” 

One  of  the  more  interesting  outage 
protection  devices  was  not  developed 
with  newspapers  in  mind. 

Universal  Vector  Corp.’s  Unisaver 
is  a  hardware  device  that  places  a  PC 
in  “hibernation”  whenever  there  is  a 
power  outage.  When  power  comes 
back  on.  Unisaver  automatically 
restores  the  system  without  a  need  to 
re-boot. 

Unisaver  is  a  combination  plug-in 
PC  card  and  control  unit  that  attaches 
to  the  top  of  a  PC. 

When  a  power  outage  occurs,  the 
device  switches  to  battery  power.  If  it 
determines  that  the  power  is  going  to 

go  out  for  more  than  two  seconds,  a 
message  on  the  screen  alerts  the  user. 

“It  has  20  minutes  of  battery-pow¬ 
ered  environment,”  Fred  Culpepper, 
director  of  national  accounts,  said. 
“You  put  it  in  ‘hibernate’  and  your 
job  is  frozen  at  that  point  .  .  .  Then  it 
can  come  back  on  on  demand  or  unat¬ 
tended.” 

The  device  can  save  one  megabyte 
of  non-volatile  RAM  and  keep  it 
intact  for  up  to  a  week  without  power. 
Culpepper  said. 

“We  didn’t  have  any  special  mar¬ 
keting  for  newspapers.”  he  said  in  a 
telephone  interview,  but  maybe  we 
should.” 

Software 

(Continued  from  page  I2pc) 

aid’s  Jeff  Click  said. 

“We’re  basically  considering 
shifting  almost  all  our  information 
graphics  over  to  Illustrator  88,  which 
sort  of  goes  beyond  the  MacDraw 
traditional  standard,”  the  Arizona 
Republic’s  Finberg  said. 

While  the  paper  has  been  experi¬ 
menting  with  a  copy  of  FreeHand  as 
well,  Finberg  said,  “The  artists  feel 
for  the  most  versatility  that  Illustrator 
88  is  the  way  it  wants  to  go.  It’s  very 
easy  to  change  type  [in  the  graphic].” 

One  drawback  to  its  widespread 
adoption  is  cost,  according  to  USA 
Today’s  Curtis. 

“It’s  so  expensive  that  it’s  kind  of 
prohibitive  for  many  of  our  [Gannett] 

papers,”  he  said. 

FreeHand  from  Aldus  is  viewed  by 
some  artists  as  a  kind  of  middle  road 
between  the  MacDraw  and  Illustrator 
generations.  It  has  the  simplicity  of 
the  MacDraw  but  greater  line  control. 

Copies  of  Cricket  Software’s 
Cricket  Draw  LI  also  are  turning  up 
increasingly  in  art  departments.  Here 
too,  the  perceived  benefit  is  a  greater 
fine  art-style  control. 
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MICROSOFT  CORP.,  Redmond,  Wash.,  has  begun 
shipping  an  adaptation  of  OS/2  for  its  MACH  20  Perfor¬ 
mance  Enhancement  System,  a  three-part  add-in  card  for 
improved  performance,  memory  and  versatility  of  IBM 
PCs  and  fully  compatible  models  that  occupies  a  single 
expansion  slot. 

The  product  is  designed  for  users  of  earlier-generation 
PCs  to  extend  hardware  productivity  with  “performance 
equal  to  or  better  than  ...  an  IBM  AT,”  according  to 
Microsoft,  by  addressing  architecture  differences 
between  8088-  and  80286-based  systems.  Users  will  be 
able  to  take  advantage  of  new  OS/2  applications. 

The  adaptation  includes  changes  for  a  task-switching 
clock  for  the  OS/2  scheduler,  drivers  for  real-time  clocks, 
80286  mode  reset  without  system  reinitialization,  daisy- 
chained  interrupt  controllers  for  15  interrupt  levels,  non¬ 
maskable  interrupts,  a  hard  disc  driver,  larger  address  bus 
and  installation  program  changes  for  installation  from  360- 
K  diskettes,  choice  of  booting  into  OS/2  or  MS-DOS, 
creation  of  bootable  OS/2  diskettes  (in  5 'A"  or  3'/2''  format) 
and  addition  of  three  demo  programs  illustrating  multi¬ 
tasking. 

Character-based  and  Presentation  Manager  graphical 
user  interfaces  available.  Suggested  price  is  $325. 

Microsoft  has  also  brought  out  its  version  2.0  upgrade  of 
Microsoft  Works,  comprising  word  processor,  spread¬ 
sheet,  database,  communications  and  drawing  capabili¬ 
ties.  New  features  include  new  drawing  tools,  integrated 
and  customizable  60,000-word  spelling  checker  and  larger 
spreadsheet  with  cell  notes  and  date-time  functions. 
Accessible  from  within  all  tools  are  color  support  for  the 
Macintosh  11,  page  previewing  and  macros  for  automating 
repetitive  tasks. 

Version  2.0  comes  with  HyperCard-based  computer- 
based  training,  practice  manual  and  on-line  “context-sen¬ 
sitive"  help.  The  suggested  price  remains  $295.  Upgrades 
($75)  are  free  for  Works  purchases  made  after  Aug.  I. 

Next  month,  the  company  will  release  Microsoft  Mail 
software  for  PCs  on  AppleTalk  networks.  IBM  PCs  and 
compatibles  will  be  able  to  use  Microsoft  Mail  to  commu¬ 
nicate  messages,  graphics  and  entire  files  with  other  PCs 
and  Macintoshes  on  the  same  network.  Suggested  price  is 
$125. 


NUTMEG  SYSTEMS  INC.,  New  Canaan.  Conn.,  is 
introducing  the  UltraView  Video  System  for  the  Macin¬ 
tosh  II.  It  offers  an  increased  data  transfer  rate  from  the 
Macintosh  to  the  video  card,  reducing  image  drawing 
time.  It  also  features  fast  monitor  timing  and  a  screen 
refresh  rate  of  79Hz  for  flicker-free  display. 

Performance  rests  on  Nutmeg’s  new  256  proprietary 
color  video  interface,  which  functions  with  a  Mitsubishi 
19"  landscape  monitor.  Results  of  the  “processorless 
design”  are  most  notable,  according  to  Nutmeg,  when 
users  move  objects  around  the  screen.  The  256  supports 
block  transfers  for  moving  data  between  cards  on  the 
Macintosh  Nubus. 

The  256  is  compatible  with  all  Macintosh  software, 
offers  one-  to  eight-bit  selectable  operation  and  can  be 
upgraded  through  built-in  expansion  slots  for  video  mem¬ 
ory  and  performance  peripherals.  The  256  interface  is 
priced  at  $1,799,  or  $5,798  with  the  UltraView  monitor. 


TOTAL  IMAGE  CORP.,  New  York,  N.Y..  is  offering 
the  microcomputer-based,  menu-driven  Desktop  Elec¬ 
tronic  Picture  System,  which  automatically  saves  incom¬ 
ing  wirephotos  on  a  disc  for  later  retrieval,  display  and 
editing,  including  cut-and-paste,  toning,  flipping, 
enhancement  and  addition  of  text. 

Photos  can  be  output  to  regular  photo  receivers  or 
transmitted  in  analog  fashion.  Color  separation  options 
are  supported  and  the  system  can  function  as  a  graphics 
workstation.  Multitasking  allows  other  applications  to  run 
while  pictures  are  being  received  or  transmitted.  Several 
system  units  can  be  configured  in  a  local  area  network. 

Features  include  reception  expandable  to  four  chan¬ 
nels,  AP  and  CCITT  reception  with  other  optional  stan¬ 
dards  and  50-picture  storage,  expandable  to  160  images. 
Graphics  can  be  converted  to  wirephoto  format.  The 
system  comes  equipped  with  a  word  processor  and 
spreadsheet  program.  TIC  says  some  color  processing 
capabilities  are  now  offered,  with  further  enhancements 
under  way. 

*  *  * 

WESTERN  COMPUTER,  North  Platte,  Neb.,  has 
expanded  its  Mega-System  advertising  and  business  soft¬ 
ware  with  a  new  telemarketing  module  for  identifying  and 
contacting  expired  subscribers  and  potential  new  sub¬ 
scribers  for  promotions.  It  also  permits  sales  staff  to 
contact  current  advertisers  and  other  businesses  for  ad 
placement.  The  system  handles  telephone  communica¬ 
tions  and  mailings. 

Western  also  announced  plans  to  offer  its  products  on 
software  running  under  DOS  and  UNIX  in  order  to  exploit 
other  computing  environments.  Mega-System  software 
was  designed  for  Unisys  and  Convergent  Technologies 
desktop  computers. 


MICROGRAFX  INC.,  has  released  four  new  clip  art 
libraries:  Anatomy,  Sports  and  Recreation,  Business 
Forms  and  Headline  Typefaces  IV.  The  new  libraries 
bring  the  number  of  the  company’s  resolution-indepen¬ 
dent  images  to  over  12,000  in  24  libraries.  Each  library 
includes  Micrografx  Portfolio,  a  program  allowing  selec¬ 
tion,  copying,  printing  or  saving  of  a  clip  art  symbol  in  a 
separate  file  for  bringing  art  into  other  applications. 

Standard  Edition  libraries  are  now  priced  at  $79.95  and 
are  also  bundled  into  groups  of  five  ($249.95)  that  are 
targeted  to  particular  uses.  Special  Edition  libraries,  such 
as  U.S.  Maps  and  Anatomy,  sell  for  149.95  each. 


LOGIC  QUEST  SOFTWARE,  Lexington,  Ky.,  will 
soon  introduce  an  upgrade  of  its  circulation  management 
system,  the  Dispatcher  II,  which  can  be  networked  for 
multiuser  capability.  Users  enter  name,  address  and  Zip 
code  for  the  program  to  prepare  labels  and  reports  based 
on  maximum  postal  sorting  for  second-  and  third-class 
publications,  up-to-date  for  each  printing. 

Other  billing  and  tracking  information  is  also  stored.  It 
prepares  renewal  notices  with  the  user’s  choice  of  mes¬ 
sage  and  will  handle  multiple  subscription  lists  of  almost 
any  size,  depending  on  system  capacity.  A  Macintosh 
version  will  be  released  first,  followed  by  one  for  IBM  PCs 
and  compatibles.  Price  for  a  single-computer  license 
begins  at  $1,595. 
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We  knew  it  aU  along,  but  we 
just  wanted  to  hear  you  say  it. 

In  April,  1988  we  hired  an  independent  research  firm,  Hollander,  Cohen 
Associates,  to  conduct  a  survey  of  Newspaper  Editors  attending  the 
A.S.N.E.t  Conference.  The  results  confirmed  what  we  knew  all  along,  that 
Newspaper  Editors  find  advertisements  in  Editor  &  Publisher  more  helpful 
than  ads  in  any  other  publication.  The  study  also  documented  that  News¬ 
paper  Editors  find  ads  in  E&P  six  times  more  helpful  than  any  other 
mentioned  puhlieation! 

They  were  asked: 

In  which  publication  is  advertising  most  helpful  to  you  in  your  job? 


They  responded: 


Editor  &  New  Presstime  Wall  Columbia  Washington  Washington  mentioned 
Publisher  York  Street  Journalism  Journalism  Post  others* 


Times  Journal  Review  Review 

No  preference  —  40%  Total  is  over  100%  because  of  multiple  response. 


E&P  is  the  best  read  news  vehicle  in  the  newspaper  industry,  delivering 
top-notch  and  timely  news  articles  every  week  for  over  104  years. 


tAmerican  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
‘publications  mentioned  only  once 


B  Editor  &  Publisher 

1 1  West  19th  Street  •  New  York.  NY  1001 1  •  212  675  4380 
FAX#  212  929  1259 


For  complete  survey  results  contact 
Don  Parvin  at  212  *675  *4380 

Labp 

V  ANR\ 


Introducing  the  NP  2299  Inserter 

Pocket  Your  Profit 


4900  Webster  Street  •  Dayton,  Ohio  45414 
(513)  278-2651 


Your  insertion  methods  have  a  tremendous  impact  on  your  bottom  line, 
That’s  why  you  need  a  system  that’s  fast.  Accurate.  Easy  to  operate. 

And  able  to  handle  your  growing  inserting  needs— both  daily 
and  Sunday!  You  need  the  new  NP  2299  from  Harris  Graphics- 

The  NP  2299  is  without  question  the  world’s  premiere  inserter. 

Introduced  at  ANPA/TEC  ’88,  the  2299  gives  you  the  kind  of 
performance  and  flexibility  you  need  in  your  mailroom,  like 
^  inserting  on-line  at  straight  press  speeds-even  while  de- 
V  livering  as  many  as  21  inserts  in  a  single  jacket!  It  can  also  i 

^  handle  five  inserts  into  a  jacket  at  a  rate  of  60,000  per  ^ 

lw\  hour  through  three  deliveries. 

Plus,  the  NP  2299  handles  all  your  insert  and  Kij 
opSA  zoning  functions. ..  adjusts  easily  from  single  to  KNk 
quadruple  delivery  modes...  and  automat-  KJUj 
ically  repairs  a  missed  section. 

Furthermore,  the  NP  2299  uses  the  new 
fully  programmable  ICON  (INserter 
CONtrol)  system  to  make  automatic 
repairs,  monitor  zone  control  (up  to 
1000  individual  zones  per  delivery) 
and  determine  all  other  key  func- 

Roger  Miller,  Director  KlmMl/f 
of  Sales,  at  (513)  278-2651  mm  j 

find  out  mo^e 


Shop  talk 

(Continued  from  pui’c  52) 


and  circulation  service  in  the  stop 
decision,  you  cannot  generalize  about 
the  editorial  issues  that  contribute  to 
it.  Each  market  is  unique  with  its  own 
problems,  assets,  interests,  needs, 
but  there  are  image  factors  w  hich  tend 
to  apply  across  markets,  e.g..  the 
image  of  being  "worth  reading  every 
day." 

Marginal  readers  will  not  be 
retained  because  you  sponsor  com¬ 
munity  events  or  are  seen  as  caring 
about  the  community.  Rather,  they 
are  looking  for  the  personal  benefits 
of  daily  newspaper  readership. 

Three  other  important  image  cor¬ 
relates  of  subscriber  retention  are  the 
images  of  completeness,  value,  vari¬ 
ety.  If  the  paper  is  regarded  as  com¬ 
plete.  a  good  value,  and  having  a  good 
variety  of  coverage,  then  the  odds  are 
much  better  that  the  subscription  will 
be  retained. 

How  can  newspapers  improve  sub¬ 
scriber  retention? 

The  findings  of  our  retention 
research  efforts  suggest  several  ways 
in  which  the  resources  of  the  nation's 
newspapers  can  be  focused  to  fight 
the  battle  more  effectively. 

•  Promotion:  The  real  job  of  promo¬ 


tion  is  to  let  readers  know  that  your 
newspaper  is  "worth  reading  every 
day"  by  telling  them  about  your 
paper's  specific  reader  benefits  on  a 
daily  basis.  If  you  force  people  to 
become  attentive  through  your  pro¬ 
motion.  they  discover  things  for 
themselves  that  they  have  failed  to 
recognize  when  they  read  their  own 
paper  in  a  very  casual  way. 

Review  your  promotion  efforts  to 
make  sure  they  are  drawing  attention 
to  specific  product  benefits  and  to  any 
improvements  and  changes  that  have 
been  made. 

•  Editorial:  Take  a  hard  look  at 
your  newspaper  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  marginal  readers  who  tend 
to  be  younger,  somewhat  less 
affluent,  somewhat  less  educated, 
somewhat  less  rooted  in  the  commu¬ 
nity.  and  somewhat  more  oriented 
toward  television.  Explore  the  unmet 
needs  of  these  marginal  readers  and 
make  an  effort  to  address  those  needs 
in  your  newspaper  on  a  daily  basis. 
Once  again,  promote  the  fact  that  you 
are  addressing  those  needs. 

•  Circulation:  Examine  the  basic 
level  of  service  at  your  paper.  Do  not 
be  fooled  if  your  current  subscribers 
tell  you  that  they  are  satisfied  with 
service  —  the  people  who  are  dissat¬ 
isfied  with  service  never  appear  in 
subscriber  surveys  because  they  w  ind 
up  stopping  their  subscriptions. 

Look  at  your  mechanism  for 


responding  to  service  complaints  and 
then  decide  w  hether  you  are.  indeed, 
being  very  responsive  when  com¬ 
plaints  arise.  How  difficult  is  it  to 
reach  the  circulation  department? 
How  good  is  your  phone  system? 
What  is  the  system  of  routing  calls 
during  non-business  hours?  What 
kind  of  guarantees  do  you  make  in 
terms  of  missed  papers  or  late  papers? 

•  Solicitation:  If  your  carrier  starts 
are  more  likely  to  be  held  than  your 
telephone  starts,  then  your  carriers 
should  be  paid  per  order  at  least  as 
much  as  your  telemarketers.  Increase 
carrier  incentives  over  time  until  they 
become  more  attractive  from  both  the 
carriers'  point  of  view  and  the  point  of 
view  of  retaining  more  subscribers  on 
a  long-term  basis. 

•  Pricing:  One  word  on  the  issue  of 
pricing.  A  price  increase  w  ill  be  faced 
with  much  less  resistance  if  the  prod¬ 
uct  is  seen  as  improving,  if  service  is 
good,  and  if  there  have  been  editorial 
improvements.  In  a  nutshell,  reten¬ 
tion  research  indicates  that  newspa¬ 
pers  need  to  be  as  aggressive  about 
product  improvement  and  promotion 
as  they  are  about  price  increases. 

While  none  of  these  efforts  by 
themselves  will  solve  the  problem  of 
subscriber  churn,  encouraging  results 
from  our  retention  studies  have  rein¬ 
forced  our  belief  that  we  are  on  the 
right  track  w  ith  our  approach  and  our 
findings. 


TMFORMfiR? 


Insurance  words  don’t  always  mean  what  they 
are  intended  to  mean  to  non-insurance  people. 
Example:  In  insurance  lingo,  a  tort  reformer  is 
someone  trying  to  improve  the  civil  justice  system. . . 
not  a  baker  fancying  up  some  tortes. 

If  you  need  help  in  translating  “insurancese” 
into  plain  English,  give  us  a  call.  For  that 
matter,  if  you  have  any  kind  of  question  about 
personal  insurance,  call  us.  If  we  can’t  help, 
we  may  be  able  to  point  you  to  someone 
who  can. 


Public  Relations  Department 
STATE  FARM  INSURANCE 
(309)  766-2521  or  766-2625 
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Advertising  Data 

JULY  1988/1987 
ADVERTISING  DATA 
SUPPLIED  BY  PUBLISHER 


1988  1987 


FULL  RUN 

PART  RUN 

FULL  RUN 

PART  RUN 

ALBANY 

.  N.Y. 

Times-Union-a/d 

ROP  Local . 

26,219 

28,559 

Preprint  Locol  . 

34,807 

24,090 

ROP  Notionol 

3,717 

6,708 

Classified  . 

62,564 

58,240 

Totol  . 

127,307 

117,597 

Times  Union  S 

ROP  Local 

14,840 

14,991 

Preprint  Locol 

33,240 

31,830 

ROP  National 

2,079 

2,314 

Preprint  National . 

9,207 

9,545 

Clossified  . . 

33,287 

31,324 

Totol 

92,653 

90,004 

GRAND  TOTAL 

219,960 

207,601 

YEAR  TO  DATE  N/A 

AUGUSTA.  MAINE. 

Kennebec  Journol-m 
ROP  Local  . 

25,727 

25,027 

Preprint  Local 

37,564 

1,107 

51,020 

424 

ROPNationol. 

690 

957 

Preprint  Notional 

81 

200 

533 

Classified . 

31,117 

27,136 

GRAND  TOTAL  , 

95,098 

1,188 

104,340 

957 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

620,968 

14,108 

643,384 

5,624 

BANGOR.  MAINE. 

Daily  News-m 

ROP  Local . 

14,863 

6,693 

21,345 

5,449 

Preprint  Local  . 

17,412 

13,303 

17,090 

12,951 

ROP  Notional 

838 

1,164 

Clossified 

17,606 

1,161 

20,226 

262 

Totol  . 

50,719 

21,157 

59,825 

18,662 

Doily  News  S 

ROP  Local . 

8,957 

1,686 

8,122 

1,081 

Preprint  Loco! . 

2,787 

486 

1,572 

2,349 

ROP  Notionol . 

882 

704 

Preprint  Notional 

8.668 

7,088 

Classified . 

16,332 

11,249 

Totol  . 

37,626 

2,172 

28,735 

3,430 

GRAND  TOTAL 

88,345 

23,329 

88,560 

22,092 

YEAR  TO  DATE  . 

675,907 

203,232 

614,811 

193.298 

*lndicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in 
lines. 


Sebastian  Sun 

Florida 

has  been  sold  by 

David  S.  Henley 

to 

Paul  G.  Lindsey 

We  are  proud  to  have 
served  as  broker. 

James  Martin 

&  Associates 
Suite  1000 
65  E.  State  St. 
Columbus,  Ohio  43215 
(614)  889-9747 


Full  RUN  PART  RUN  Full  RUN  PART  RUN 


BEATRICE,  NEB. 

Daily  Sun-e 

ROP  Local .  11,188  429  12,827  472 

Preprint  Locol .  15,351  5,547  16,254  5,418 

ROP  National .  732  1,900 

Preprint  National .  258  645 

Classified .  4,658  ^  4,347  W 

GRAND  TOTAL .  32,187  6,311  35,973  6,239 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  260,584  70,870  285,981  70,093 

BEND.  ORE. 

Bulletin-eS 

ROP  Local .  37,571  34,505 

Preprint  Local .  39  60 

ROP  Notional .  931  1,645 

Classified .  31,384  29,663 

GRAND  TOTAL .  69,886  65,813 

YEAR  TO  DATE:N/A 

BINGHAMTON.  N.Y. 

Press  &  Sun-Bulletin-m 

ROP  Local .  42,616  45,148 

Preprint  Local .  15,269  4,509  31,474  1,416 

ROP  Notional .  1,585  2,288 

Preprint  Notional .  507 

Classified .  26,723  _  27,932  _ 

Total .  86,193  4,509  107,349  1,416 

Press  &  Sun  Bulletin-S 

ROP  Local .  25,337  18,111 

Preprint  Local . .  . .  25,602  8,487  23,755  9,687 

ROP  National  .  842  381 

Preprint  Notionol .  7,936  7,810 

Classified .  9,134  10,936  _ 

Total .  68,851  8,487  60,993  9,687 


GRAND  TOTAL .  155,044  12,996  168,342  11,103 

YEAR  TO  DATE:  ,  1,065,537  114,242  1,055,654  103,586 

BIRMINGHAM.  ALA. 

Post-Herald-m 

ROP  Locol .  23,109  28,747 

Preprint  Locol .  2,469  3,166 

ROPNationol .  1,979  3,803 

Classified  .  44,029  40,972 

Total .  71,586  76,688 

News-e 

ROP  Local .  37,004  15.890  48,380  21,452 

Preprint  Local  .  7,049  9,251 

ROP  Notionol .  2,257  4,199 

Preprint  National .  73 

Classified .  55,864  _  54,000  _ 

Totol .  102,174  15,890  115,903  21,452 

News-S 

ROP  Local .  29,053  25,525 

Preprint  Local .  10,493  8,050 

ROP  National  .  4,788  4,354 

Preprint  Notional .  4,437  3,069 

Classified .  34,833  27,765 

Total .  83,604  68,763 


GRAND  TOTAL .  257,364  15,890  261,354  21,452 

YEAR  TO  DATE  .  1,915,873  131,008  1,853,976  151,383 

BLOOMINGTON.  IND. 

Herold-Telephone-e 

ROP  Local .  35,663  36,111 

Preprint  Locol .  49,988  41,775 

ROP  National .  653  1,772 

Preprint  Notionol .  3,520  1,275 

Classified  .  34,896  33,746 

GRAND  TOTAL  124,720  114,679 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  898.841  831,692 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Herald-m 

ROP  Local .  15,059  13,786 

ROPNationol  .  11,367  11,286 

Classified .  55,429  54,359 

Total .  81,855  79,431 

Herold-S 

ROP  Locol  .  3,059  1,307  2,243  1,184 

Preprint  Local .  27,676  32,658 

ROPNationol .  4,042  2,912 

Preprint  National .  763 

Classified .  15,190  416  7,919  ^ 

Total .  22,491  29,399  13,837  34,539 


GRAND  TOTAL .  104,346  29,399  93,268  34,539 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  736,549  51,558  716,556  320,235 


FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


BUFFALO.  N.Y. 

News-o/d 

ROP  Local .  30,659  33,417 

Preprint  Local .  10,824  29,494  8,184  27,572 

ROPNationol .  6,12!  6,505 

Preprint  National  .  528  792 

Clossified .  42,611  _  40,813  _ 

Totol .  90,215  30,022  88,919  28,364 

News-S 

ROP  Local .  19,424  18,393 

Preprint  Local .  9,768  33,644  6,600  24,404 

ROPNationol .  2,827  1,899 

Preprint  National .  7,590  66  6,072 

Classified .  14,400  11,035  _ 

Total .  46,419  41,234  37,993  30,476 


GRAND  TOTAL .  136,634  71,256  126,912  58,840 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  970,188  542,094  959,725  531,345 

CHAMPAIGN.  ILL. 

News-Gazette-eS 

ROP  Local .  38,083  45,368 

Preprint  Local .  79,077  66,177 

ROPNationol .  1,169  1,655 

Preprint  National .  14,190  10,578 

Classified .  38,865  37,785 

GRAND  TOTAL .  171,384  161,563 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  1,267,616  1,209,139 

CHARLOTTE.  N.C. 

Charlotte  Observer-m 

ROP  Locol .  67.311  77,839  72,700  61,798 

Preprint  Local .  2,597  46.887  2,028  34,265 

ROPNationol .  6,916  707  8,851  406 

Preprint  National .  8,236  5,908 

Classified .  135,990  37,497  115,766  32,732 

GRAND  TOTAL .  221,050  162,930  205,253  129,192 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  1,581,327  1,119.561  1,478,457  1,014,530 


CHICAGO.  ILL. 


Tribune-a/d 

ROP  Local .  70,235  95,645  71,436  109,269 

Preprint  Local .  9,475  26,503  5,665  21,580 

ROPNationol .  15,160  4,531  18,177  6,999 

Preprint  Notional .  3,445  2,460 

Classified .  57,000  216,149  54,244  200,406 

Total .  151,870  346,273  149,522  340.714 

Tnbune-S 

ROP  Local  .  34,808  42.438  33,099  41,833 

Preprint  Local .  10,920  45,320  11,803  45,408 

ROPNationol .  10,902  2.454  12,579  1,579 

Preprint  Notionol .  13,500  450  11,363  450 

Classified .  96,390  18,694  90,240  1 7,475 

Total  .  166,520  109,356  159,084  106,745 


GRAND  TOTAL,  ..  318.390  455,629  308,606  447,459 


YEAR  TO  DATE:N/A 

CONWAY.  ARK. 

Log  Cabin-Democrot-e 


ROP  Locol .  18,673  23,001 

Preprint  Local .  10,509  15,543 

ROPNationol .  144  280 

Classified .  8,830  10,540 

GRAND  TOTAL .  38,156  35,375 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  284,536  294,439 


DETROIT.  MICH. 


Free  Press-m 

ROP  Local .  47,494  21,493  49,374  24,600 

Preprint  Local .  35,610  27,666 

ROP  Notional .  5,382  284  8,096  407 

Classified .  41,868  8,204  48,604  4,333 

Total .  94,744  65,591  106,074  57,006 

Free  Press-S 

ROPLaal .  18,427  1,805  13,547  1,575 

Preprint  Local .  1,006  36,657  275  21,112 

ROP  Notional .  2,926  102  2,979  227 

Preprint  National .  9,051  91  6,497 

Clossified .  29,493  _  23,203  _ 

Total .  51,852  47,615  40,095  29,411 

GRAND  TOTAL .  146,596  113,206  146,169  86,417 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  1,072,225  828,648  1,096,965  677,300 
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FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


DETROIT,  MICH. 

News-o/d 


ROP  Local . 

72,729 

24,844 

71,068 

26,484 

Preprint  Local . 

9,857 

32,114 

9,452 

18,600 

ROP  National . 

9,425 

120 

10,797 

241 

Classified. 

67,91 1 

70,591 

Totol . 

159,922 

57,078 

161,908 

45,325 

News-S 

ROP  Local . 

28,144 

2,073 

28,295 

2,981 

Preprint  Locol . 

16,426 

18,664 

9,676 

17,617 

ROP  Nalionol . 

4,963 

86 

4,977 

102 

Preprint  National . 

8,158 

316 

9,030 

Ctossified. 

40,902 

41,029 

Total . 

98,593 

21,139 

93,007 

20,700 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

258,515 

78,217 

254,915 

66,025 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

.  1,685,333 

507,309 

1,585,991 

472,517 

DUBUQUE,  IOWA. 

Telegrapgh  Herald-e 

ROP  locol . 

32,189 

38,746 

Preprint  Local . 

9,322 

8,504 

ROP  Notional . 

1,348 

2,662 

Preprint  Notional . 

565 

Clossified. 

25,097 

19,585 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

67,956 

70,062 

YEAR  TO  DATE .... 

.  514,456 

488,964 

Leader-Telegrom-eS 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  National . 

Preprint  Notional . 

Clossified 

EAU  CLAIRE. 

28,439 

26,520 

1,091 

8,404 

28,242 

WIS. 

23,482 

30,216 

37,520 

1,219 

6,512 

32,503 

10,502 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

..  92,696 

23,482 

107,970 

10,502 

YEAR  TO  DATE.... 

...  764,216 

175,883 

827,883 

90,510 

EDMONTONf  ALTA. 

Journal-mS* 

ROP  Local . 

....  895,332 

1,007,602 

Preprint  Local . 

713,036 

638,233 

ROP  National . 

264,940 

235,247 

Preprint  Nationol . 

10,000 

19,992 

Classified 

846,450 

829,432 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

...,  2,729,758 

2,730,506 

YEAR  TO  DATE:  N/A. 


Note:  Figure  given  in  modular  agate  lines. 

*lndicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in 
lines. 


1988 

1987 

FULL  RUN 

PART  RUN 

FULL  RUN 

PART  RUN 

FORT  LAUDERDALE,  FLA. 

News/Sun-Sentinel-mS 
ROP  Local . 

151,937 

122,212 

172,115 

114,575 

Preprint  Local . 

81,278 

38,098 

71,603 

42,570 

ROP  Notionol . 

19,983 

590 

23,663 

951 

Preprint  National . 

13,554 

1,106 

14,278 

531 

Classified . 

236,590 

105,489 

227,075 

62,392 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

503,342 

267,495 

508,734 

221,019 

YEAR  TO  DATE;N/A 

FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS. 


Star-Telegrom-m 

ROP  Local .  72,908  24,753  86,459  25,048 

Preprint  Local .  31,358  7,998  37,377  6,592 

ROP  National .  4,376  7,906 

Classified .  162,880  _  167,261  _ 

Total .  271,522  32,751  299,003  31,640 

Stor-Telegram-e 

ROP  Local .  49,234  24,753  62,497  25,048 

Preprint  Local .  31,358  7,998  37,377  6,592 

ROP  National .  4,372  7,816 

Classified .  111,413  _  122,102  _ 

Total .  196,377  32,751  229,792  31,640 

Stor-Telegrom-S 

ROP  Local .  33,640  38,060  28,124  30,136 

Preprint  Local .  21,042  19,409  21,526  9,631 

ROP  National .  2,112  2,080 

Preprint  Notional .  15,080  11,830  260 

Classified .  72,129  _  57,295  _ 

Total .  144,003  57,469  120,855  40,927 

GRAND  TOTAL .  611,902  122,971  649,650  104,207 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  4,458,900  816,561  4,464,123  871,280 


FREDERICK,  MD. 

Post-m 

ROP  local . 

62,944 

77,439 

Preprint  Local . 

70,121 

73,584 

ROP  National . 

2,323 

403 

Clossified . 

64,646 

54,463 

Total . 

200,034 

205,889 

News-e 

ROP  local . 

62,663 

77,211 

Preprint  Local . 

68,105 

71,820 

ROP  Nationol . 

2.412 

397 

Clossified . 

64,177 

54,463 

197,357 

203,891 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

397,391 

409,780 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

.  2,967,243 

2,877,661 

1988  1987 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


Times-e 

ROP  Locol . 

Preprint  Locol . 

ROP  Notional . 

Preprint  Notional . 

Clossified . 

GAINESVILLE,  GA. 

32,188 

32,042  3,622 

1,168 

124 

19,666 

31,023 

2.039 

849 

27 

15,811 

23,262 

239 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

85,188 

3,622 

99,498 

23,501 

YEAR  TO  DATE  ., 

..  544,229 

34,709 

497,130 

89,148 

GOLDSBORO,  N.C. 

Nev^s-Argus*eS 

ROP  Local . 

36,161 

38,778 

Preprint  Local . 

30,702 

37.797 

ROP  Notionol . 

619 

1,263 

Preprint  National . 

516 

387 

Classified . 

28,457 

30,361 

GRAND  TOTAL  .  . 

96,455 

108,586 

YEAR  TO  DATE  ... 

775.646 

786,155 

GREENSBURG,  PA. 

Tribune-Review-m 

ROP  Local . 

22,279 

25,301 

Preprint  Local . 

16,993 

4,404 

15,350 

8,792 

ROP  National . 

974 

2,010 

Preprint  Nationol . 

778 

520 

Classified . 

29.749 

27.446 

Totol . 

70,773 

4,404 

70,107 

9,312 

Tribune-Review-S 

ROP  Local . 

32,498 

24,822 

Preprint  Locol . 

27,645 

25,052 

21,718 

7,800 

ROP  National . 

434 

630 

Preprint  Notional . 

12,609 

7,018 

Clossified . 

20,201 

15,801 

Totol . 

93,387 

25,052 

69,989 

7,800 

GRAND  TOTAL.  .. 

.  164,160 

29,456 

140,096 

17,112 

YEAR  TO  DATE  . 

1,203,783 

169,069 

1,027,440 

155,202 

HOBBS, 

N.M. 

News-Sun-e 

ROP  Local . 

11,501 

11,195 

Preprint  Locol . 

3,579 

4,145 

ROP  Noticr  ji . 

111 

258 

Clossified . 

8,735 

9,204 

Total. 

23,926 

24,802 

News-Sun-S 

ROP  Local . 

8,859 

7,394 

Preprint  Locol . 

1,354 

457 

ROP  Notional . 

41 

127 

Preprint  Notional . 

233 

Clossified . 

3,233 

2,422 

Totol . 

13,720 

10,400 

GRAND  TOTAL  . 

37.646 

35,202 

YEAR  TO  DATE .. 

265,092 

239,523 

(Continued 

on  page  38) 

Introducing  COUNTER  CULTURE™ 
by  Kate  and  Pete  Maratta. 

A  new  comic  panel  that  mixes 
humor  with  appliances. 

Starting  September  5. 

For  more  information  call  Brad  Bushell  at 

1-800-221-4816  (in  New  York,  212-692-3700). 

United  Media  Canada,  1-800-668-4649. 
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NEWS/TECH 


Who’s  running  the  store? 

Waste  reports  show  sizable  figures  and  indicate  a  lack  of  knowledge 
by  top  management  of  what  really  happens  on  the  pressroom  floor 


By  Frank  Drazen 

Conventional  management  con¬ 
cepts  assume  that  all  major  decisions 
are  made  at  the  executive  level.  The 
higher  the  dollar  figure,  the  higher  the 
management  level.  That’s  basic. 
Everyone  knows  that. 

In  some  companies,  the  level  of 
dollar  decision  power  is  clearly 
defined:  $100  for  a  foreman,  $1,000 
for  a  department  head  and  on  up.  That 
clearly  defined  control  system  sug¬ 
gests  managers  have  a  firm  hand  on 
the  throttle. 

Now  let’s  look  at  reality. 

What  portion  of  expenditures  is 
really  controlled  by  executives?  They 
allocate  dollars  for  major  purchases, 
sometimes  running  into  the  millions. 
That’s  impressive. 

They  make  the  big  decisions  on 
wages  and  benefits  —  also  impress¬ 
ive. 

They  decide  pricing  and  staffing 
and  they  even  may  plan  for  the  future. 
But,  and  this  is  a  very  large  but,  what 
is  the  impact  on  the  cost  of  the  jobs  in 
progress?  All  the  accumulated  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  executive  corps  is  covered 
in  20%  of  the  cost  of  any  job. 

Obviously,  some  will  say,  “So 
what?”  That  20%  is  the  key  to  profits. 
Not  true.  The  20%  is  a  fixed  cost  and 
it  does  not  produce  profits.  You  might 
categorize  that  as  overhead  or  under¬ 
foot. 

The  most  important  factor  in  job 
costs  is  raw  materials  —  70%  of  the 
cost  of  the  job.  So  who  is  in  charge  of 
this  70%?  The  pressman  and  his  first 
line  manager  —  the  ones  with  the 
authority  to  spend  $100. 

So  now  we  see  the  big  switch,  the 
craftsman  is  in  control  of  literally  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  per  year,  and  in  many 
cases  these  millions  are  left  to  chance. 

The  real  question  at  this  point  is: 
What  controls  are  in  place  to  assure 
that  these  valuable  resources  are  not 
wasted? 

In  some  cases,  very  few.  One  of  the 
problems  is  that  there  is  a  perception 
among  some  managers  that  even 


(Drazan  is  a  print  quality  specialist 
based  in  Brookfield,  III.) 


intolerable  levels  of  waste  come  with 
the  territory  and  cannot  be  reduced. 
That  is  because  top  managers  are  too 
involved  with  the  romance  of  the  20% 
to  find  time  to  look  at  the  70%. 

If  they  were  to  look  at  the  operation 
with  a  completely  jaundiced  eye,  like 
an  accountant  looking  at  an  expense 
account,  they  would  find  an  astound¬ 
ing  array  of  indiscretions  just  crying 
for  attention.  For  instance,  why  the 
waste  discrepancy  from  shift  to  shift 
and  pressman  to  pressman?  If  a  lot  of 
waste  is  to  be  expected,  why  do  some 
presses  do  better  than  others? 


I  can  best  illustrate  the  problem  by 
citing  an  actual  situation  not  uncom¬ 
mon  in  today’s  pressrooms.  1  was 
called  to  service  a  problem  of  high 
waste.  This  pressroom  reported  aver¬ 
age  start-up  waste  of  from  1,300 
copies  to  1 ,800  copies,  which  is  about 
three  times  the  norm.  I  immediately 
set  up  a  start-up  system  that  had  a 
proven  record  elsewhere.  This  was 
not  an  experiment.  The  waste 
dropped  dramatically  to  an  average  of 
800  copies,  with  room  for  further 
improvement  as  the  system  was  fine- 
tuned.  The  conversion  was  a  howling 
success  and  1  went  home  a  happy 
man. 

A  week  later,  1  called  the  customer 
to  see  how  things  were  going.  He 
reported  that  they  had  gone  back  to 
the  old  system  because  the  pressman 
was  more  comfortable  with  his  own 
way.  The  waste  had  gone  back  to  the 
old  extremely  high  level.  The  foreman 
was  content. 

Looking  at  the  consequences  of 
that  decision,  bear  in  mind  that  it  was 
made  by  that  $1, 000-limit  man.  They 
had  five  presses,  each  of  which  had  its 
initial  start  and  an  average  of  three 
additional  starts  each  edition.  The 


saving  on  the  initial  start  was  over  500 
impressions  and  100  for  each  restart, 
totalling  800  impressions  per  night  per 
press. 

Multiplying  800  extra  start-up 
waste  copies  by  five  presses  yields 
4,000  copies.  Annually,  that  amounts 
to  almost  l'/2  million,  or  $365,000  in 
yearly  losses  at  a  250-per-copy  paper 
cost. 

Now,  surely  a  number  like  that 
would  catch  someone’s  eye. 

Not  so.  The  $365,000  comfort  zone 
of  the  pressman  and  the  first  line  man¬ 
ager  is  maintained  and  no  one  seems 


to  care. 

These  numbers  are  very  conserva¬ 
tive.  Waste  reports  by  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
show  horrendous  figures  year  after 
year:  monuments  to  managerial 
ignorance  —  not  lack  of  intelligence 
but  lack  of  knowledge  of  what  really 
happens  on  the  pressroom  floor. 

So  what  really  goes  on?  It  is  not 
unusual  to  find  $20  million  worth  of 
equipment  being  run  by  crews  that 
had  less  training  than  a  freshman  in 
driver’s  education.  It  is  not  unusual  to 
find  managers  who  haven’t  the  fog¬ 
giest  idea  of  the  basics  of  the  offset 
process,  which  responds  extremely  to 
even  minor  imbalances  in  the  chem¬ 
istry.  These  responses  can  be  seen 
vividly  in  the  waste  numbers  and  in 
the  tinting,  scumming  and  toning  of 
the  paper. 

This  all  works  back  to  the  20%  con¬ 
trol  of  top  managers.  Are  they  spend¬ 
ing  too  much  time  on  the  big  picture 
and  enough  on  the  little  cancers  that 
can  kill  a  bottom  line?  In  many  cases, 
yes.  Here  is  a  test,  or  a  list,  of  criteria 
that  will  demonstrate  whether  a  paper 
is  getting  the  most  bang  for  the  buck. 

•  Waste:  One  cannot  point  to  a 


It  is  not  unusual  to  find  $20  million  worth  of 
equipment  being  run  by  crews  that  had  less  training 
than  a  freshman  in  driver’s  education.  It  is  not 
unusual  to  find  managers  who  haven’t  the  foggiest 
idea  of  the  basics  of  the  offset  process . . . 
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percentage  of  waste  as  an  accurate 
yardstick  because  short  runs  and 
zone  splits  can  distort  even  a  good 
performance  to  a  poor  waste  percen¬ 
tage.  What  is  measurable  in  any  size 
of  circulation  or  amount  of  zones  is 
the  number  of  copies  run  before  a 
good  save  is  achieved  on  a  first  start. 
Maximum  start-up  waste  on  average 
should  be  below  500  copies.  On  a 
restart,  the  bogie  would  100  copies. 
Those  are  achievable  goals  if  good 
preparation  procedures  and  crew 
organization  are  followed.  That 
answers  the  question  “Is  anyone  in 
charge?” 


•  Web  breaks:  The  national  aver¬ 
age  is  22  breaks  per  100  rolls.  This 
number  is  a  good  indicator  of  mana¬ 
gerial  control.  In  a  well-managed 
pressroom  with  adequate  mainte¬ 
nance  and  good  crew  training,  the 
number  of  rolls  per  web  break  should 
be  significantly  above  that  national 
average.  A  higher  average  of  breaks 
indicates  the  process  is  out  of  control. 

•  Quality:  Let  no  one  justify  high 
waste  by  claiming  that  quality  did  it. 
That's  hogwash.  Some  of  the  finest- 
quality  papers  have  the  lowest  waste. 
This  again  is  related  to  training,  main¬ 
tenance  and  managerial  involvement. 


•  Productivity:  The  wide  variety  of 
presses  makes  a  fixed  bogie  difficult 
to  determine.  Compare  numbers  with 
press  manufacturers’  claims  and  pre¬ 
dictions.  If  there  is  a  disparity,  hunt 
for  answers. 

So  who  is  running  the  store?  If  all 
the  criteria  mentioned  above  are  out 
of  whack,  probably  nobody.  That  sce¬ 
nario  can  be  remedied.  Get  into  the 
real  game,  set  up  training  for  both 
crews  and  managers.  Establish  good 
maintenance  programs  and  good, 
tough  performance  criteria.  And  put 
some  incentives  into  the  game. 


No  newsprint  price  hikes  seen  untii  1989 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

According  to  a  recent  First  Boston 
Corp.  report,  Canadian  manufactur¬ 
ers’  subsequent  failure  to  raise  news¬ 
print  prices  in  October  increases  the 
likelihood  of  a  price  rise  next  January. 

“There  was  a  strong  wave  of  senti¬ 
ment  among  the  Canadians  for  an 
Oct.  1  increase,”  said  Knight-Ridder 
supply  vice  president  Homer  Taylor. 

Gannett  purchasing  director  Bill 
Metzfield  said  that  “there  weren’t  a 
lot  of  compelling  factors  to  let  an 
increase  go  into  effect”  for  October. 

An  anticipated  rise  of  5%-8%  would 
bring  newsprint  prices  to  between 
$685  to  $700  per  metric  ton. 

But  with  a  British  Columbia  mill 
workers  strike  recently  averted  and  in 
the  absence  of  a  generous  wage  pack¬ 
age,  further  pressure  on  newsprint 
prices  probably  has  been  averted  for 
1988. 

A  mid-May  Mabon,  Nugent  &  Co. 
Newspaper  Publishing  Update  said  a 
strike  in  British  Columbia  would  have 
“virtually  insure[d]  a  second  news¬ 
print  price  increase  later  in  1988.” 

The  same  report  noted  that  “with 
the  5.5%  year-to-date  appreciation  of 
the  Canadian  dollar,  many  analysts 
believe  Canadian  newsprint 
producers  .  .  .  will  push  another 
price  increase  simply  to  offset  the 
currency  effect.” 

The  newspaper  industry  has  a 
somewhat  more  positive  outlook, 
with  high  inventories,  supplier  dis¬ 
counts  and  added  capacity  that  will 
begin  arriving  later  next  year.  With 
additional  capacity  in  the  offing,  “it’s 
going  to  be  a  tough  sell”  to  raise 
prices  after  Jan.  1,  said  Taylor. 

According  to  Taylor,  regardless  of 
whether  there  is  a  New  Year’s 
increase,  puces  will  probably  stabil¬ 
ize  for  two  or  three  years  thereafter. 
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“It  appears  we’ll  be  inundated,” 
Taylor  said. 

For  that  reason,  pressure  is  on  to 
achieve  one  last  price  hike  by  the  first 
of  the  year. 

Metzfield  told  E&F,  “1  think  there¬ 
’ll  be  a  more-than-adequate  supply  of 
paper,”  adding  that  “It’s  doubtful 
whether  [a  price  hike]  will 
stick  ...  in  January.” 

“Discounts  could  increase  — 
they’re  increasing  now,”  added 
Metzfield. 

He  said  buyers  are,  nevertheless, 
likely  to  budget  for  an  increase  in  line 
with  projected  inflation.  He  said  he 
believes  current  47-day  average 
newsprint  inventories  are  about  20% 
over  what  is  needed. 

“1  don’t  think  anybody  needs  40 
days  in  today’s  market,”  said  Metz¬ 
field.  who  judged  a  35-  to  37-day 
supply  sufficient. 

Industrywide,  “We’ve  seen  two 
consecutive  months”  of  declining 
use,  said  Metzfield.  He  said  Gannett 
will  be  lowering  inventories  from  its 
current  55-day  supply.  Gannett  uses 
about  2,500  tons  daily. 

Canadian  newsprint  production 
news  includes  the  following  items: 

Montreal-based  Kruger  Inc.  is 
installing  a  previously  stored  news¬ 
print  machine  at  its  Trois-Rivieres, 
Que.,  mill. 

A  joint  venture  of  Canada’s  Canfor 
Corp.  and  Japan’s  Oji  Paper  Co.  is 
constructing  a  190,000-tpy  machine 
for  newsprint  in  British  Columbia. 

The  provincial  government  gave 
the  go-ahead  for  construction  of 
Alberta’s  first  newsprint  mill  —  a 
$360-million  (Canadian)  project  that 
expects  to  start  up  by  early  1990  but 
not  reach  capacity  for  another  few 
years. 


Cascade  Inc.  may  move  into  news¬ 
print  production  at  its  Port  Cartier, 
Que.,  pulp  mill  and  has  decided 
against  newsprint  production  on  the 
second  machine  at  its  Niagara  Falls, 
N.Y.,  mill. 

*  *  * 

Quebec  and  Ontario  Paper  Co.  Ltd. 
will  change  over  from  sulfite  pulping 
to  thermomechanical  operations  at  its 
Baie  Comeau,  Que.,  newsprint  plant 
with  construction  of  a  new  pulp  mill. 
The  June  Fi//p  &  Faper  reported  that 
the  changeover  will  reduce  costs, 
improve  the  environmental  impact 
and  greatly  improve  newsprint  opac¬ 
ity  as  a  result  of  the  new  fiber  base. 

4:  4c  4: 

Crown  Forest  Industries  and  B.C. 
Forest  Products  were  consolidated 
last  month  by  New  Zealand-based 
parent  company  Fletcher  Challenge 
Ltd.,  thereby  creating  Canada’s 
third-largest  forest  products  com¬ 
pany. 

if  if  if 

Daishowa  Paper  Manufacturing 
{Continued  on  puffe  32) 
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QUIPP  SYSTEMS,  INC. 

4800  N.W,  157th  STREET 
HIALEAH,  FLORIDA  33014-6434 
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TECHNICAL  BRIEFS 


Nesbitt  retained 
as  consultant 

Phil  Nesbitt,  formerly  assistant 
managing  editor  at  The  Record, 
Hackensack,  N.J.,  has  been  retained 
as  a  consultant  by  Belgium’s  Vlaamse 
Uitgeversmaatschappij  publishing 
company  for  a  project  that  will  ex¬ 
amine  editing  systems  management, 
establishment  of  a  standard  advertis¬ 
ing  unit,  pre-press  operations  and 
restructuring  and  redesign  at  two 
VUM  newspapers. 

Chemco  names 
marketing  v.p. 

Richard  Sansevera  has  been  named 
marketing  vice  president  at  Chemco 
Technologies  Inc. 

Reporting  to  senior  vice  president 
Frederick  A.  Barnes,  he  will  be 
responsible  for  product  management 
and  marketing  communications  sup¬ 
port  for  Chemco  products  for  the 
newspaper,  commercial  and  repro- 


DAR-MAR-INC. 

7501  Coarsey  Dr.,  Tampa,  FI.  33604 
(813-932-8888) 

FASTEST 
MOST  MODERN 
CORE  STRIPPER 
IN  THE  WORLD 

(>ood  Reasons  to  Buy 

1.  Saves  Money 

2.  Saves  Labor 

3.  Safe,  All  Electric 

4.  No  Sawing 


graphic  industries. 

Sansevera  previously  had  been 
national  marketing  manager  for  Hell 
Graphic  Systems. 

Chemco  has  also  announced  the 
appointment  of  Kenneth  D.  Newton 
as  Western  region  vice  president, 
where  he  will  oversee  sales  and  ser¬ 
vice,  applications  support  and  prod¬ 
uct  distribution.  Newton  had  for¬ 
merly  been  with  Compugraphic  Corp. 


Hartley  appointed 
to  president’s 
tech  committee 

Harris  Corp.  chairman  John  T. 
Hartley  has  been  appointed  to  the 
President’s  National  Security  Tele¬ 
communications  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tee,  which  provides  industry  advice 
on  commercial  telecommunication 
systems  survivability  in  its  support  of 
national  security  and  emergency  pre¬ 
paredness,  including  funding  and  reg¬ 
ulatory  issues. 

Hartley  joined  Harris  as  a  research 
engineer,  became  its  chief  executive 
in  1986  and  was  elected  chairman  last 


Vlassis  buys 
Crosfield  scanner 

Vlassis  Inserts  has  purchased  and 
installed,  at  its  Livonia,  Mich.,  facil¬ 
ity,  a  Crosfield  636  color  scanner  “to 
broaden  the  services  we  can  provide 
on-site  for  our  clients,"  said  printing 
operations  vice  president  Peter 
Simons.  All  separations  had  been 
contracted  to  outside  suppliers.  Vlas¬ 
sis  expects  to  make  about  30%  of  its 
separations  in-house  with  the  new 
equipment. 


Add  1  to  a  Colors  Across 
Any  Letterpress  Unit 


And  see  how  your  advertisers  will  appreciate  placing  spot 
color  anywhere  in  the  paper.  Combine  one  to  four  colors  across 
the  width  of  the  web  for  a  variety  of  inking  requirements. 

Imagine  the  color  you  could  print 
if  we  retrofitted  your  entire  press. 

Call  (201 )  568-5980  for  a  brochure  or  video. 

^  T-  V  _  Crabtree  Vickers  Incorporated 

f  fjV  /  t4  West  Forest  Avenue 

^  y*  Z  y  F.n^lew(M>d,  New  Jersey  07631 
A  Vickers  Company 


A  10,000-square-foot  portion  of  the 
plant  was  renovated  for  the  added 
capability.  In  all,  the  company  spent 
over  $4(10,000  on  plant  and  equip¬ 
ment.  Vlassis  expects  quicker  pro¬ 
duction  and  capacity  for  more  last- 
minute  jobs.  Inserts  printed  by  Vlas¬ 
sis  reach  more  than  49  million 
homes  in  Sunday  newspapers.  It 
reported  revenues  of  almost  $400  mil¬ 
lion  in  1987. 


GATF  offers 
list  of  forecast 
booklets 

The  Graphic  Arts  Technical 
Foundation  has  published  its  1988 
Techno-Economic  Forecasting  Cata¬ 
log,  which,  in  addition  to  the  “1988 
Technology  Forecast,"  lists  several 
publications  of  interest  to  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Among  them  are  the  forecast  for 
flexography  for  1988-1993  and  the 
market  profiles,  “Commercial  Print¬ 
ing  by  Newspaper  Publishers”  and 
“Newspaper  Insert  Printing.”  Also 
available  are  earlier  publications  con¬ 
cerning  electronic  pre-press  and  web 
offset  and  flexography  growth. 

The  GATF  (412/621-6941 )  will  send 
pre-pruchase  brochures  on  specified 
forecasts  and  market  profiles. 

Times  Mirror 
sells  timberlands 

Times  Mirror  Co.  has  announced 
the  sale  of  approximately  70,000  acres 
of  timberlands,  mostly  in  Tillamook 
County  Oregon,  for  about  $32.6  mil¬ 
lion. 

The  company  said  it  will  retain  cut¬ 
ting  rights  to  most  of  the  lands’ 
mature  timber. 


Newsprint 


{Continued  from  pa^e  31) 


Co.  plans  to  spend  $78  million  (Cana¬ 
dian)  boosting  pulp  production  at  the 
Quesnel  River  Pulp  Co.,  British 
Columbia,  from  500  to  750  tons  per 
day.  Daishowa  said  the  investment 
would  take  advantage  of  the  currently 
strong  yen.  Another  pulp  production 
increase  (100  tons  per  day)  is  in  the 
works  at  Caribou  Pulp  and  Paper,  also 
in  Quesnel,  B.C.  Daishow  owns  half 
of  Quesnel  River  and  a  quarter  of 
Caribou. 
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As  you  know,  there’s  a  lot  more  to  photography  than  just  pressing  a  button  or  developing  film. 
Photography  is  a  very  complex  and  exciting  process.  In  the  newspaper  industry  it  is  a  crucial 
part  of  making  or  breaking  a  news  story  —  from  coverage  to  final  print  on  paper.  Editor  & 
Publisher  has  set  aside  the  November  5th  issue  to  focus  on  photography  in  the  newspaper 
industry. 

A  special  pullout  section  in  the  November  5th  issue  will  cover  photography  equipment  from 
cameras  (and  the  different  types  of  film  available)  to  stat  and  reduction  machines.  There  is  a  lot 
of  information  that  newspaper  professionals  from  reporters  to  photographers,  from  editors  to 
production  managers  need  to  be  up-to-date  on  in  the  field  of  photography.  E&P  aims  to  help 
inform  these  professionals  on  all  facets  of  the  fascinating  field  of  photography  with  the 
November  5th  issue. 

Our  November  5th  issue  with  special  pullout  section  is  a  wonderful  showcase  opportunity  for 
your  photographic  equipment,  supplies,  cameras,  film  solvents  and  add  ons.  Your  ad  message 
will  reach  the  newspaper  industry  in  the  most  read  and  respected  publication  . . .  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER!  Use  this  opportunity  to  show  off  and  sell  your  products  to  the  newspaper 
industry. 


Call  now  and  reserve  your  space  in  E&P’s 
November  5th  Photography  issue! 


Ask  for  Don  Parvin  at  212  •  675  •  4380 


Advertising  deadiines:  Space— October  26;  Materiai— October  28 


^  Editor  &  Pubibher 
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11  West  19th  Street  •  New  York.  N  Y  10011 
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SYNDICATES 


A  presidential  summer  for  Ben  Sargent 


The  editorial  cartoonist  has  been  commenting  on  the  campaign  for 
U.S.  president  while  getting  elected  (AAEC)  president  himself 


By  David  Aston 

Editorial  cartoonist  Ben  Sargent  of 
the  Austin  American-Statesnian  and 
Universal  Press  Syndicate  has  been 
immersed  in  presidential  politics  the 
past  three  months. 

In  June,  the  sixth-generation  Texan 
was  nominated  president  of  the 
Association  of  American  Editorial 
Cartoonists.  In  July  and  August,  he 
was  among  the  press  contingent  at  the 
Democratic  Convention  in  Atlanta 
and  Republican  Convention  in  New 
Orleans.  And  this  month,  he  formally 
assumed  office  as  head  of  the  AAEC. 

Sargent  also  knows  something 
about  vice  presidential  politics.  The 
cartoonist  served  as  an  AAEC  v.p. 
until  last  week.  And  he  spent  a  good 
part  of  August  commenting  on 
George  Bush’s  selection  of  the  con¬ 
troversial  Dan  Quayle  as  his  running 
mate. 

“In  terms  of  cartoon  material.  New 
Orleans  was  better  than  the  usual  con¬ 
vention,”  said  Sargent,  who  noted 
that  things  got  especially  frenetic 
when  a  rumor  swept  the  floor  that 
Quayle  might  be  dropped  from  the 
GOP  ticket. 

After  sending  out  his  daily  cartoon 
from  the  GOP  gathering,  Sargent 
spent  the  evenings  talking  to  conven¬ 
tion  attendees  and  taking  in  the  politi¬ 
cal  “ambiance"  —  just  as  he  did  in 
Atlanta  the  month  before  and  at  the 
two  conventions  in  1984.  Sargent  said 


tion  comes  out,”  stated  Sargent, 
meaning  that  he  would  be  happy  to 
find  a  way  to  sati.ize  President  Duka¬ 
kis  and  Vice  President  Lloyd  Bentsen 
after  the  election. 

In  addition  to  tackling  political  top¬ 
ics,  the  liberal  Sargent  particularly 
enjoys  doing  cartoons  about  civil 
liberties,  the  law,  and  the  judiciary. 

Sargent  —  who  noted  that  the 
American-Statesman  and  Austin  are 
also  liberal  by  Texas  standards  — 
does  five  cartoons  a  week.  The  four 
syndicated  by  Universal  focus  on 
national  and  international  matters, 
while  the  fifth  is  usually  more  local  in 
nature. 

The  39-year-old  Amarillo  native 
watches  the  network  news,  reads  the 
American-Statesman  and  the  New 
York  Times,  and  scans  the  wires  for 
cartoon  ideas. 

Then,  when  Sargent  sits  down  at 
the  drawing  board,  he  often  stays 
there  for  the  unusually  long  time  of 
four  to  five  hours.  “The  cartoon 
doesn't  look  finished  if  1  do  it  another 
way,”  said  Sargent,  who  noted  that 
he  has  put  a  lot  of  detail  into  his  art 
ever  since  joining  the  American- 
Statesman  as  a  full-time  editorial  car¬ 
toonist  in  1974. 

That  was  not  Sargent's  first  stint  at 
the  paper,  however.  He  was  a  self- 
described  “mediocre”  reporter  for 
the  American-Statesman  from  1971  to 
1972,  and  then  moved  to  UPI  and 


Ben  Sargent 

experiencing  the  political  scene  first¬ 
hand  helps  him  with  his  work  when 
he’s  back  in  the  office. 

“If  you're  dealing  with  politics,  it's 
helpful  to  be  there  from  time  to  time,” 
stated  Sargent.  “That's  why  local  or 
state  cartoons  often  have  more  punch 
than  national  ones.  The  cartoonists 
are  closer  to  —  and  have  a  more  accu¬ 
rate  feel  for  —  the  subjects  they're 
drawing  about.” 

Speaking  of  subjects,  Sargent 
enjoys  caricaturing  and  lampooning 
George  Bush  more  than  Michael 
Dukakis.  “But  I  have  the  misfortune 
of  actually  caring  about  how  the  elec- 
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Long  News  Service  (where  he  had 
previously  worked  while  majoring  in 
journalism  at  the  University  of 
Texas/Austin). 

Then  the  American-Statesman 
asked  Sargent  to  come  back  as  an 
editorial  cartoonist.  While  Sargent 
had  done  some  drawings  for  the  paper 
between  1971  and  1974,  he  said  it 
“never  would  have  occurred”  to  him 
to  seek  an  editorial  cartooning  posi- 


“I  guess  they  wanted  someone 
cheap,”  laughed  Sargent,  who  has 
also  reported  for  the  Corpus  Christi 
Caller-Times. 

Sargent’s  cartooning  gradually 
improved  on  the  job,  and  his  work 
was  picked  up  by  United  Feature  Syn¬ 
dicate  in  1980.  Then  he  switched  to 
Universal  five  years  later. 

In  between  —  during  1982,  to  be 


KFS  is  launching  ‘Long  Overdue’ 


John  Long  and  one  of  his  comic  panels. 


A  pun-filled  daily  comic  panel  by  a 
firefighter-turned-cartoonist  is  being 
launched  September  5  by  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate. 

“Long  Overdue”  —  which 
“take(s)  familiar  objects”  and  “trans- 
form  (s)  them  into  some¬ 
thing  .  .  .  funny”  —  started  in  the 
Detroit  News  in  1983.  Its  images  are 
already  on  various  gift  items,  and  a 
three-book  deal  is  in  the  works. 

The  panel’s  creator  is  John  Long, 
38,  who  spent  15  years  as  senior 
sergeant  in  Michigan’s  Lincoln  Park 
Fire  Department  by  day  while  he 
drew  at  night.  Long  has  a  B.F.  A.  from 
Eastern  Michigan  University  and  also 
studied  photography  and  art  history 
at  the  Center  for  Creative  Studies  in 
Detroit. 

“Long  Overdue”  has  been  bought 
by  over  80  papers,  including  the  Balti¬ 
more  Sun,  Boston  Herald,  Chicago 
Sun-Times,  Columbus  Dispatch, 
Dallas  Morning  News,  Houston 
Chronicle ,  Los  Angeles  Herald 
Examiner,  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tri¬ 
bune,  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  San 
Diego  Tribune,  and  San  Francisco 
Examiner. 


‘Li’l  Abner’  comic  strip  will  return 


Old  “Li’l  Abner”  strips  by  A1  Capp 
(1909-1979)  will  return  to  daily  syndi¬ 
cation  via  Newspaper  Enterprise  Asso¬ 
ciation  beginning  October  3. 


^1  ^OC  iS 
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They're  back. 


The  classic  comic  with  the  rural 
Dogpatch  milieu  began  in  1934  and 
appeared  in  several  hundred  newspa¬ 
pers  during  its  1950s  prime.  It  was 
distributed  by  United  Feature  Syndi¬ 
cate  (now  a  sister  company  to  NEA) 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  later 
moved  to  what  became  Tribune 
Media  Services.  “Li’l  Abner”  also 
spawned  a  Broadway  musical  and 
movie. 

The  “Li’l  Abner”  reprints  will 
appear  in  NEA  client  newspapers  as 
well  as  individually  sold  papers  like 
the  Arkansas  Gazette,  Dallas  Times 
Herald,  Los  Angeles  Times,  Salt 
Lake  City  Tribune,  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle. 


exact  —  Sargent  won  the  Pulitzer 
Prize.  He  also  received  the  Women  in 
Communications  “Outstanding  Com¬ 
municator”  award  in  1981,  the  Texas 
Women’s  Political  Caucus  media 
award  in  1982,  and  the  Headliner’s 
Club  special  journalism  award  in 
1983. 

A  couple  of  Pulitzer  winners  —  Pat 
Oliphant  of  Universal  and  Jeff  Mac- 
Nelly  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  Tri¬ 
bune  Media  Services  —  are  among  the 
editorial  cartoonists  admired  by  Sar¬ 
gent.  He  was  also  influenced  as  a 
youth  by  Walt  Kelly’s  “Pogo”  and 
the  work  of  various  Mad  magazine 
artists. 

In  addition  to  following  other  car¬ 
toonists,  Sargent  spends  his  free  time 
working  with  model  railroads,  sailing, 
and  being  with  his  8-year-oid 
daughter  Elizabeth  and  2-year-old 
son  Sam.  Sargent  is  married  to  Ameri¬ 
can-Statesman  television  critic  Diane 
Holloway  —  one  of  many  newspaper 
people  in  the  cartoonist’s  family.  Sar¬ 
gent  noted  that  his  mother,  father, 
uncle,  brother,  and  brother's  wife 
have  all  worked  in  journalism. 

“My  father  used  to  say  that  'once  a 
boy  gets  printer's  ink  on  his  shirt  it 
usually  takes  three  or  four  genera- 
(Continued  on  page  36) 


LETTUCE 
ENTICE  MORE 
READERS. 


These  days  readers  have  healthy 
appetites.  That's  why  we've 
whipped  up  Vegetarian  Views,  a 
nourishing  column,  written  by 
award-winning  cookbook  author 
and  culinary  historian,  Lorna  Sass. 
Her  winning  ways  with  greens 
could  be  just  the  garnish  you 
need. 

Call  toll-free  800-445-4555  for  a 
free  sample  of  our  new  fare,  avail¬ 
able  in  our  FOOD  and  in  our 
HEALTH  packages.  Alaska,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Hawaii  and  Canada,  call 
collect  (619)  293-1818.  Get  the 
package  that  ties  up  readership 
and  revenues. 
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Snyder  is  badgered  into  saying  something  frightening. 

Animal-filled  comic  starting  soon 


(Continued  from  page  35) 
tions  to  wash  it  out,”’  recalled  Sar¬ 
gent,  who  is  the  author  of  the  Texas 
Monthly  Press-published  Texas 
Statehouse  Blues  (1980)  and  Big 
Brother  Blues  (1984). 

The  cartoonist  will  also  be  spending 
a  lot  of  his  free  time  on  AAEC  busi¬ 
ness  this  coming  year.  Sargent  noted 
that  his  presidential  predecessor  — 
Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News/fiev/s- 
paper  Enterprise  Association  editorial 
cartoonist  Ed  Stein  —  did  an  excel¬ 
lent  job  and  will  be  a  "hard  act  to 
follow.”  But  Sargent  has  some  defi¬ 
nite  plans. 

For  one  thing,  Sargent  would  like  to 
continue  the  AAEC’s  efforts  on 
behalf  of  press  freedom.  He  noted 
that  when  Larry  Flynt  won  a  suit 
brought  by  Jerry  Falwell  over  a  Hus¬ 
tler  magazine  ad  parody,  the  court 
quoted  from  an  AAEC  brief  support¬ 
ing  Flynt. 

“Freedom  of  information  is  an  area 
where  all  editorial  cartoonists  are  in 
agreement  and  where  we  can  have  an 
impact,”  Sargent  declared. 

Sargent  said  he  would  also  like  the 
AAEC  to  increase  its  contacts  with 
other  journalism  organizations  when 
it  comes  to  efforts  such  as  defending 
press  freedom. 

And  Sargent  noted  that  he  plans  to 
continue  Stein’s  efforts  to  make  the 
AAEC  an  organization  attractive  to 
editorial  cartoonists  of  various  ages 
and  levels  of  fame  (see  the  Stein  inter¬ 
view  in  last  week’s  E&P). 

“I’d  like  for  everybody  to  feel  that 
they’re  welcome  in  the  organization 
and  can  get  something  from  it,”  said 
Sargent. 

Was  syndicate  exec 

Longtime  syndicate  executive  Thom¬ 
as  B.  Dorsey  has  died  of  a  heart 
attack  m  Los  Angeles  at  the  age  of  60. 

He  worked  at  the  Los  Angeles 


“Wild  Life,”  a  daily  and  Sunday 
comic  starring  an  unusual  collection 
of  animals,  is  being  introduced  Sep¬ 
tember  12  by  Chronicle  Features  (CF). 

The  strip’s  characters  include  Car- 
son,  a  sincere  and  trusting  muskrat 
who’s  unsuccessful  romantically; 
Susan,  an  intelligent  and  independent 
muskrat;  Snyder,  a  frail  and  retiring 
badger;  Hanly,  an  unemployed  and 
inquisitive  weasel;  and  James  Knagg, 
a  selfish,  sexist,  and  right-wing  horse. 


“Wild  Life”  was  created  by  John 
Kovalic,  who  was  born  in  England  of 


John  Kovalic 


Times-Washington  Post  News  Service, 
Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate,  what  is 
now  Tribune  Media  Services,  what  is 
now  the  KNT  News  Wire,  the  old 
Newsday  syndicate,  the  old  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  syndicate,  and 
elsewhere. 


American  parents  in  1962  and  later 
studied  for  a  year  at  the  University  of 
London.  The  economics  graduate’s 
characters  first  appeared  in  the  Daily 
Cardinal  at  the  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin/Madison.  Then  his  comic  was 
picked  up  by  executive  editor  Bill 
Robbins  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Jour¬ 
nal,  for  which  Kovalic  also  draws 
editorial  cartoons  and  writes  music 
criticism. 

Kovalic’s  comic  is  the  first  strip  (as 
opposed  to  panel)  introduced  by  the 
San  Francisco-based  CF  in  10  years, 
according  to  general  manager  Stuart 
Dodds.  H  e  said  the  syndicate 
received  over  2,000  submissions  dur¬ 
ing  that  time. 

Charter  “Wild  Life”  subscribers 
include  the  Albuquerque  Journal, 
Dallas  Morning  News,  Denver  Rocky 
Mountain  News,  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
Dispatch,  Sacramento  Bee,  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  and  Winnipeg 
Sun. 


Dorsey  helped  popularize  colum¬ 
nists  such  as  Erma  Bombeck,  Art 
Buchwald,  and  James  J.  Kilpatrick; 
editorial  cartoonists  such  as  Tony 
Auth  and  Jeff  MacNelly;  and  comics 
such  as  Johnny  Hart’s  “B.C.”  and 
Mell  Lazarus’  “Miss  Peach.” 


Larry  Wright  recently  introduced  a  black  character  in  his  United  Feature  Syndi¬ 
cate-distributed  'Wright  Angles'  strip  after  a  panel  discussion  with  New  Detroit 
Inc.,  a  group  formed  to  help  rebuild  the  Michigan  city  after  the  1967  race  riots. 
Members  of  New  Detroit's  Arts  Committee  had  complained  about  the  lack  of  black 
comic  characters  —  a  matter  that  has  been  widely  discussed  in  the  syndicate 
industry  this  year  (see  E&P,  August  13,  etc.).  Wright  also  does  'Kit  'n'  Carlyle'  for 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Association  and  editorial  cartoons  for  the  Detroit  News. 


A  roundup  of  books 

A  five-part,  10,000- word  serializa¬ 
tion  from  the  Louis  Rukeyser  Busi¬ 
ness  Almanac  is  being  offered  by  Tri¬ 
bune  Media  Services  between  now  and 
December  1. 

TMS  columnist  Rukeyser  did  the 
Simon  &  Schuster  book  with  John 
Cooney. 

In  other  news.  Topper  Books  has 
published  the  U.S.  Acres  Rules  the 
Roost  comic  collection  by  Jim  Davis 
of  United  Feature  Syndicate.  And 
Bantam  this  fall  will  be  coming  out 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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(Continued  from  previous  page) 
with  a  line  of  “U.S.  Acres”  color 
storybooks. 

Another  United  creator,  Alan  Der- 
showitz,  has  had  a  collection  of  his 
legal  columns  published  by  Contem¬ 
porary  Books.  It’s  called"  Taking 
Liberties:  A  Decade  of  Hard  Cases, 
Bad  Laws,  and  Bum  Raps. 

Also,  Copley  News  Service  civil 
Kberties  columnist  Nat  Hentoff  has 
penned  John  Cardinal  O’Connor 
(Scribner’s)  about  the  New  York  reli¬ 
gious  leader. 

And  a  chapter  in  the  Mills  &  San¬ 
derson-published  Winning  Tactics  for 
Women  Over  Forty  by  Anne  Cardoza 
and  Mavis  Sutton  is  devoted  to 
beauty/fashion/health  columnist 
Gloria  Lintermans  of  Whitegate  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate. 

Dog  dukes  Dukakis 


David  Catrow  and  one  of  his  editorial  cartoons. 

Copley  distributing  David  Catrow 


David  Catrow  of  the  Springfield 
(Ohio)  News-Sun  has  become  the 
12th  contributor  to  Copley  News  Ser¬ 
vice’s  editorial  cartoon  package. 

Catrow  —  who  attended  Kent  State 
University  and  served  three  years  as  a 
U.S.  Navy  hospital  corpsman  — 


began  his  career  as  a  medical  illustra¬ 
tor.  He  joined  the  News-Sun  in  1984. 

The  cartoonist  has  won  four  con¬ 
secutive  awards  from  the  Associated 
Press  Society  of  Ohio,  and  his  work 
was  recently  displayed  in  the  13th 
annual  Fantasy  and  Humor  Show  at 
Philadelphia’s  Rosenfeld  Gallery. 


A  cartoon  dog  finished  ahead  of 
Democratic  presidential  candidate 
Michael  Dukakis  in  a  recent  New 
York  Daily  News  poll  asking  readers 
to  name  their  favorite  “Dukes.” 

The  top  three  finishers  were  John 
Wayne,  the  title  character  in  “Mar- 
maduke”  by  Brad  Anderson  of  United 
Feature  Syndicate,  and  Dukakis. 

‘Male’  aimed  at  men 

A  food  column  aimed  at  men  and 
“others  [who]  have  little  experience 
with  cooking”  has  been  introduced. 

“Kitchen  Male”  is  by  advertising 
agency  owner  Jack  Holden,  who  also 
has  a  syndicated  cable  tv  show  of  the 
same  name. 


“Bogart,”  a  comic  starring  a  not- 
so-cute  cat,  is  being  offered  by 
Canada  Wide  Feature  Service. 

The  daily  strip’s  streetwise  feline 
“does  more  than  just  whistle  at  the 
opposite  sex”  and  gets  in  trouble  for 
“fertilizing  his  neighbor’s  garden,” 
among  other  things.  He  also  interacts 
with  characters  such  as  Eric  the  rub¬ 
ber  plant,  Quincy  the  frog,  and 


Holden  —  based  at  P.O.  Box 
203912,  San  Diep,  Calif  92120  — 
offers  the  first  nine  columns  free  of 
charge  if  newspapers  are  not  satisfied 
with  reader  response. 

News  about  awards 

J.D.  Crowe  of  the  San  Diego  Tri¬ 
bune  and  Copley  News  Service  has 
won  the  Best  Editorial  Cartoon  of 
1987  award  from  Sigma  Delta  Chi’s 
San  Diego  chapter. 

In  other  award  news,  “Kovels: 
Antiques  &  Collecting”  columnists 
Ralph  and  Terry  Kovel  of  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate  have  received  a  local 
Emmy  for  their  Kovels  on  Collecting 
public  television  series  produced  by 


“upright  friend”  Herbert  Hoover. 

“Bogart”  —  by  Peter  Plant,  an 
expatriate  Canadian  who  resides  in 
England  —  presently  appears  in  Lon¬ 
don’s  Today  newspaper  and  the 
Toronto  Sun. 

Canada  Wide  is  based  at  P.O.  Box 
345,  Station  A,  Toronto,  Ont.  M5W 
1C2. 


Cleveland’s  WVIZ-TV. 

Speaking  of  honors,  the  1988  Menck- 
en  Awards  dinner  will  be  held 
October  15  at  the  Pacifica  Hotel  in 
Los  Angeles.  Scheduled  banquet 
speakers  include  Pulitzer  Prize-win¬ 
ning  editorial  writer  and  columnist 
Jonathan  Freedman  of  the  San  Diego 
Tribune  and  Copley  and  Creators 
Syndicate  president  Richard  New- 
combe. 

‘Peanuts’  is  chosen 

“Peanuts”  by  Charles  M.  Schulz  of 
United  Feature  Syndicate  was  the 
reader  favorite  in  a  recent  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin  poll. 

The  next  four  finishers  were  “Gar¬ 
field”  by  Jim  Davis  of  United,  "The 
Far  Side”  by  Gary  Larson  of  Univer¬ 
sal  Press  Syndicate,  “Bloom  County” 
by  Berke  Breathed  of  the  W'ashington 
Post  Writers  Group,  and  “Calvin  and 
Hobbes”  by  Bill  Watterson  of  Uni¬ 
versal. 

NCS  event  in  N.Y.C. 

The  annual  “National  Cartoonists 
Society  Cartoon  Exhibit  and  Personal 
Appearances”  event  benefiting  the 
NCS’s  Milt  Gross  Fund  will  be  held 
September  26-30  at  the  Manhattan 
Savings  Bank,  Vanderbilt  Ave.  and 
45th  St.,  New  York  City. 

A  comic  reaches  20 

“The  Lockhorns”  by  Bill  Hoest 
(profiled  in  EcfeP,  November  30, 1985) 
turns  20  on  September  8.  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate  distributes  the  comic 
panel  to  over  500  papers. 


Bogart  reveals  that  he  made  his  move  as  time  v/ent  by. 

Comic  strip  stars  a  streetwise  cat 
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1988 

1987 

FULL  RUN 

PART  RUN 

FULL  RUN 

PART  RUN 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS. 

ROP  Local . 

87,201 

7,047 

107,770 

8,622 

Preprint  Local . 

12,699 

43,271 

11,217 

39,769 

28,993 

2,527 

31,939 

7,062 

819 

6,956 

290 

226,558 

3,731 

244,777 

2,931 

...  362,513 

57,395 

402,659 

52,151 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

2,955,280 

495,045 

2,791,383 

424,551 

IAS  VEGAS,  NEV. 


1988  'R87 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


MONTREAL,  QUE. 


Sun-m 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notionol . 

Preprint  Nationol.. 
Classified . 


Gazette-mS* 

ROP  Local .  756,064 

Preprint  Locol .  465.116 

ROP  National .  290,767 

Preprint  Notional .  55,604 

Classified .  741,602 

GRAND  TOTAL .  2,309,153 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  21,211,234 

Note;  Figures  given  in  Modular  agate  lines 


GRAND  TOTAL .  164,562 

YEAR  TO  DATE 1.167,256 


News*a/d 

,  ROP  Local . 

I  Preprint  Local . 

I  ROP  Nationol . 

Preprint  National... 
Clossified 
Total . 

News-S 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Locol . 

ROP  National . 

Preprint  Nationol.. 

Clossified 

Totol.... 


HUTCHINSON,  KAN. 

12,743  15,332 

9,837  19,940  14,413  20,253 

1,537  1-655 

160  273 

10,999  _  11-313  _ 

35,116  20,100  42,986  20,253 


14,168  _ 

33,357  17,567 


Star-Journal-meS 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Locol . 

ROP  Nationol . 

Preprint  Nationol . 

40,695 

50,267 

1,402 

8,698 

41,673 

47,536 

46,523 

2,239 

6,430 

37,868 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

142,735 

140,596 

YEAR  TO  DATE.... 

1,067,596 

1,020,599 

lOUISVIllE, 

KY. 

Courier-Journal-o/d 

ROP  Local . 

42,650 

23,177 

60,723 

Preprint  Local . 

20,740 

ROP  Notional . 

1,220 

2,783 

30,353 

3,725 

26,457 

Total.. 

74,223 

47,642 

89,963 

Star-m 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local.. 
ROP  National ... 

Clossified . 

Total . 


Press-e 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Locol  .. 
ROP  National ... 

Classified . 

Total . 


GRAND  TOTAL .  68,473  37,667 

YEAR  TO  DATE 464.640  190,533 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


ROP  Local .  ^7,984  1,139  50,812  1,465 

Preprint  Locol .  3,262  2,768 

ROP  Notional .  4,007  4,422 

Preprint  Notional .  32 

flnesified .  61,478  58,211  - 

Total... 

115,469  4,443 

113,445 

4,369 

X669  1,139 

37,051 

1,465 

Preprint  Local . 

3,262 

4,438 

2,768 

ROP  Notional . 

4,272 

136 

Preprint  Nationol . 

42 

56,724 

60.722 

Total.. 

99.663  4,443 

98,213 

4,369 

Star-S 

ROP  Locol . 

21,508 

25,585 

6,081 

Preprint  Local . 

1,249  6,913 

940 

ROP  Notional . 

2.141 

2,282 

Preprint  Notional . 

3,088 

2,969 

46,873 

47,623 

74,859  6,913 

79,399 

6,081 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

289,991  15,799 

291.057 

14,819 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

2,272,078  112,595 

2,193,374 

127,349 

LA  GRANDE,  ORE. 

Observer-e 

ROP  Local . 

15,981 

10,685 

ROP  Nationol . 

99 

141 

6,726 

7,163 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

22,806 

17,989 

YEAR  TO  DATE  N/A 

LA  HABRA,  CALIF. 

33.913 

258,033  Courier- Journal-S 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Nationol . 


Star-S 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Nationol . 

Preprint  Nationol.. 
Classified . 


GRAND  TOTAL .  133,579 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  978,836 


MANCHESTER,  N.l 


Union  Leoder-m 

ROP  Local . 

ROP  Nationol . 


GRAND  TOTAL.... 

96,005 

102,143 

YEAR  TO  DATE  ... 

...  742,622 

756,088 

Tennessean-m 

ROP  Locol . 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

50,669 

51.702 

Preprint  Locol . 

13,332 

18,939 

ROP  Nationol . 

2,430 

4,965 

Preprint  National . 

422 

36.456 

40,771 

Totol . 

107,624 

112,112 

OoilY  Stor-Progress-e 

ROP  Local . 

13,587 

15,937 

Preprint  Locol . 

5,570 

10,080 

ROP  Notional . 

9,371 

15,594 

Preorint  Notional . 

9,886 

8,832 

3,552 

4,074 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

41,966 

54,517 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

371,132 

383,468 

LAMAR, 

COLO. 

Doily  Nev^s-e 

ROP  Local . 

7,494 

7,659 

Preprint  Local . 

8,219 

ROP  Nationol . 

1,554 

Preprint  Nationol . 

88 

2,944 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

11.592 

8,307 

7,659 

‘Indicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in 
lines. 


ROP  National . 

447 

359 

32,487 

26,250 

Totol . 

52,007 

44,959 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

142,269 

143,066 

YEAR  TO  DATE  ... 

..  1,047,786 

1,019,850 

MIDDLETOWN,  N.Y. 

Times  Herald-Record-mS 

ROP  Local . 

101,989 

106,398 

Preprint  Locol . 

36,777 

76,.' -5 

42,282 

ROP  National . 

437 

1,377 

Preprint  National . 

16,''40 

16,200 

108,138 

105,084 

GRAND  TOTAL.... 

264,081 

76.575 

271,341 

YEAR  TO  DATE  ... 

2,099,323 

485,691 

2,023,267 

MONTEREY 

,  CALIF. 

Peninsula  Herald-m 

ROP  Local . 

32,444 

36,673 

Preprint  Local . 

46,936 

2,780 

52,234 

ROP  National . 

1,998 

2,910 

Preprint  Nationol . 

260 

31,042 

32,249 

Totol . 

110,860 

2,780 

124,326 

Herald-S 

ROP  Local . 

8,250 

6,733 

Preprint  Local . 

33,878 

18,820 

ROP  National . 

427 

622 

11,157 

10,003 

Totol 

53,712 

36,178 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

.  164,572 

2,780 

160,504 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

.  1,203,243 

41,408 

1,154,816 

ROPLocal .... 

49,030 

51,583 

Preprint  Local . 

13,332 

18,989 

ROP  National . 

2,406 

4,930 

Preprint  Notional . 

422 

35,862 

39,911 

Total . 

105,101 

111,364 

Tennessean-S 

ROP  Local . 

33,080 

28,499 

Preprint  Local . 

30,889 

21,279 

ROP  National . 

1,512 

2,457 

Preprint  Notionol . 

8,964 

6,922 

27,324 

23,894 

Total . 

101,769 

83,051 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

314,494 

306,527 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

.  2,226,223 

2,163,873 

NEVT  BRUNSWICK,  N.J. 

Centrol  Jersey  Home  News-o/d 

ROP  Local .  29,497 

Preprint  Local .  2.210 

1,560  ROP  National .  3,079 

Preprint  National . 

Clossified..  31,486 


ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notionol . 

Preprint  Notionol.. 
Clossified. 

Total . 


29,497 

31,317 

2,210 

6,196 

3,079 

4,298 

88 

31,486 

36,391 

69,083 

78,290 

s-S 

16,824 

11,979 

47,478 

28,380 

1,551 

865 

130 

176 

23,326 

20,511 

90,754 

61,911 

159,837 

140,201 

1,183,890 

1,095,093 
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FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


ROP  local . 

A<5,318 

11,762 

51,783 

Preprint  Locol . 

630 

12,852 

4,410 

ROP  National . 

3,238 

49 

6,014 

Classified.... 

41,337 

44,315 

Total . 

91,523 

24,663 

106,522 

Register-S 

ROP  Local . 

39,732 

32,635 

Preprint  Local . 

33,516 

33,390 

21,042 

ROP  Notionol . 

2,104 

2,832 

Preprint  National . 

15,246 

11,214 

Classified . 

28,889 

22,184 

Total . 

119,487 

33,390 

89,907 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

....  211.010 

58,053 

196,429 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

1,615,759 

490,948 

1,529,843 

ONTARIO 

ORE. 

Argus  Observer-eS 

ROP  local . 

12,357 

14,267 

Preprint  Local . 

26,703 

20,124 

ROP  Notional . 

500 

856 

Classified .... 

6,585 

7,813 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

46,145 

43,060 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

.  348,975 

306,604 

OTTAWA 

ILL. 

Daily  Times-e 

ROP  Local . 

16,066 

26,302 

Preprint  Local . 

25,037 

25,596 

ROP  Notional . 

151 

650 

Classified . 

7,370 

8,622 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

49,853 

62,783 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

363,677 

372,292 

PALM  SPRINGS,  CALIF. 

Desert-Sun-e 

ROP  Local . 

56,702 

50,253 

Preprint  local . 

46,022 

33,540 

ROP  Notionol . 

3,266 

4,030 

Preprint  Notional . 

44 

Classified . 

38,761 

40,968 

Totol . 

-..  144,751 

128,835 

Daily  News-S 

ROP  Local . 

20,380 

21,790 

Preprint  Local . 

38,413 

27,283 

ROP  National . 

1,884 

2,652 

Preprint  National . 

144 

357 

Clossified . 

11,989 

11,338 

Total . 

72,810 

63,420 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

...  217,561 

192,255 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

...  1,562,217 

1,368,531 

PANAMA  CITY,  FLA. 

News-Herald-mS 

ROP  Local . 

65,339 

70,550 

Preprint  Local . 

37,574 

40,139 

ROP  Notionol . 

800 

1,836 

Preprint  National . 

130 

346 

Classified . 

54,292 

57,101 

GRAND  TOTAL-. 

...  158,135 

169,972 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

....  1,168,120 

1,199.282 

PHOENIX,  ARIZ. 

Arizono  Republic-m 

ROP  Locol . 

79,034 

2,336 

90,281 

Preprint  Local . 

37,275 

13,091 

37,402 

ROP  Notional . 

4,582 

7,404 

Preprint  Notionol . 

224 

Classified . 

93,166 

904 

96,397 

Total . 

214,281 

16,331 

231,484 

(Jozette-e 

ROP  Locol . 

71,483 

2,526 

83,224 

Preprint  Locol . 

37,275 

13,091 

37,402 

ROP  Notional . 

4,987 

7,814 

Preprint  Notionol . 

224 

Classified . 

92,806 

1,028 

96,339 

Total . 

206,775 

16,645 

224,779 

Republ(C-$ 

ROP  Locol . 

10,840  Locol . 

13  986  POP  Notional . 

182  Pfcpfint  Notional- 
Classified 


GRAND  TOTAL 549.636  32.976  593,307 

YEAR  TO  DATE 4,552,811  281,676  4,786,327 


Oregonion-o/d/S 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Locol . 

ROP  Notionol . 

Preprint  Notional . 

Clossified . 

GRAND  TOTAL- 
YEAR  TO  DATE  - 


PORTLAND,  ORE. 


PORTLAND,  MAINE. 


25,326  Press-Herold-m 

_  ROP  Local . 

50,334  Preprint  Local . 

4^  ^  ^  7  ROP  Notional . 

Preprint  Notional. . 

Classified . 

Total . 


Express-e 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  local . 

ROP  National . 

Preprint  Notional- 
Classified. 


Journol-m 
ROP  Local 
Preprint  Local 

ROP  Notionol . 

Preprint  Notional.. 

Clossified . 

Totol . 


Bulletin-e 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notional . 

Preprint  Notional 

Classified . 

Total . 


Telegrom-S 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  local . 

ROP  Notionol . 

Preprint  National.. 
Classified. 

Totol . 


GRAND  TOTAL  . 
YEAR  TO  DATE. 


Journol-S 

ROP  Local  . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notionol . 

Preprint  Notionol  . 

Classified . 

Totol . 

GRAND  TOTAL. 
YEAR  TO  DATE 


94,217 

8.167 

81,228 

9,251 

93.843 

89,358 

11,263 

788 

14,398 

450 

10,389 

6,915 

161,759 

126,646 

371,471 

8,955 

318,545 

9,701 

2,508,188 

63.930 

2,287,247 

70,021 

PROVIDENCE,  R.l. 

39,276 

13,495 

37,582 

13,741 

5,832 

68,491 

12,885 

56,675 

4,123 

5,621 

2,934 

33,884 

1,541 

32,800 

1,502 

83,115 

33,527 

88.889 

74,852 

36,519 

13,495 

35,894 

13,741 

5.946 

68,491 

13,031 

56,675 

3,892 

5,352 

2,934 

28.309 

1,541 

27,207 

1,502 

74,666 

83,527 

81,484 

74.852 

25,206 

29,708 

30,160 

69,704 

27,456 

42,493 

2,730 

3,811 

7,585 

341 

7.542 

636 

19,700 

19,164 

85,381 

70,045 

87,681 

43,129 

243,162 

237.099 

258,054 

192,833 

2,164,089 

2,103,447 

2,106,159 

1,522,035 

(Continued  on  pufte  40) 


*lndicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in 
lines. 
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Ad  Managers  Coach 
Better  with  Salmon. 


The  Salmon  System  takes  daily  sales  reports 
and  turns  out  clear  analysis  of  how  your  team  sells. 
You’ll  see  how  top  people  score,  and  why  others 
don't.  With  all  the  stats,  every  day,  you'll  run  a 
smarter  game  plan. 

Salmon  is  the  first  sales  information  system  to 
harness  the  power  of  the  personal  computer  for 
newspaper  ad  directors.  With  Salmon,  you'll  be  more 
than  a  good  manager.  You'll  be  a  winning  coach. 

CALL  SALMON  TODAY  -  (206)  441-8100. 


SALMON  SYSTEMS.. 

THE  SALES  PRODUCTIVITY  COMPANY 

2211  Fifth  Avenue,  Seattle,  WA  98121 

©1988  Salmon  Systems 
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1988 


1987 


1988 


1987 


1988  1987 

FUU  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


News  &  Observer-mS 
ROP  Locol 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notionol . 

Preprint  Notional 
Clossified . 

RALEIGH 

68,668 

U02 

10,000 

14,820 

155,344 

,  N.C. 

2,723 

9,431 

40 

141 

87,210 

2,021 

11,933 

11,050 

152,188 

4,279 

9.448 

24 

212 

Total . 

249,934 

12,335 

264,402 

13,963 

Times-e 

ROP  Locol . 

32,669 

2,723 

54,581 

Preprint  Local . 

3,625 

312 

4,373 

1,381 

ROP  Notionol . 

5,282 

40 

8,328 

Preprint  Notionol . 

130 

82 

Clossified . . 

67,959 

94,382 

Totol . 

109,665 

3,075 

161,746 

1,381 

GRAND  TOTAL 

359,599 

15,410 

426,148 

15,344 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

2,603,263 

143,250 

2.765,645 

116,256 

READING,  PA. 

Eogle-Titnes-e 

ROP  Local 

35,594 

43,812 

Preprint  Locol . 

19,853 

26,015 

ROP  Notional . 

1,695 

3,068 

Classified . 

41,080 

38,896 

Totol . 

98,212 

111,791 

Eogle-S 

ROP  Locol . 

26,284 

22,757 

Preprint  local . 

6,071 

20,714 

4,355 

8,815 

ROP  Notional . 

1,809 

625 

Preprint  Notionol . 

8,910 

8,100 

Clossified . 

41,080 

17,366 

Totol . 

84,154 

20,714 

53,203 

8,815 

GRAND  TOTAL 

182,366 

20,714 

164,994 

8,815 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

1,258,631 

102,205 

1,207,525 

84,585 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

Times-Dispotch-m 

ROP  Local  . 

39,765 

1,670 

45,213 

Preprint  Local . 

20,631 

1,538 

29,017 

1,358 

ROP  Notionol . 

4,215 

6,622 

Preprint  Notionol . 

180 

156 

Clossified . 

39,084 

36,077 

Total . 

103,875 

3,208 

117,085 

1,358 

News  Leoder-e 

ROP  Local . 

29,518 

2,072 

31,921 

5,337 

Preprint  Locol . 

18,292 

1,083 

24.442 

690 

ROP  Notional . 

3,893 

6  576 

Clossified . 

36,845 

34.413 

Total . 

88,548 

3,155 

97,352 

6,027 

Times-Dispotch-S 

ROP  Locol . 

25,131 

22,545 

Preprint  local . 

18,251 

54 

18,897 

ROP  Notionol . 

1,225 

1,535 

Preprint  Notional . 

7,346 

5,683 

Clossified 

30,878 

23,627 

Totol . 

82,831 

54 

72,287 

GRAND  TOTAL  , 

275,254 

6,417 

286,724 

7,385 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

2,069,239 

52,177 

2,103,255 

52,799 

RIVERSIDE, 

CALIF. 

Press-Enterpnse-mS 

ROP  Local . 

67,224 

15,765 

67,621 

18,260 

Preprint  Locol . 

99,938 

105,612 

ROP  Notionol . 

5,237 

8,931 

Preprint  Notional . 

13,860 

10,707 

Classified 

91,423 

169 

87,301 

187 

GRAND  TOTAL  ... 

277,682 

15,934 

280,172 

18.447 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

2,021,410 

121,209 

1,882,197 

127,833 

ST.  LOUIS 

MO. 

Post-Di$potch-m 

ROP  Local . 

42,313 

16,470 

51,076 

30,193 

Preprint  Local . 

11,322 

9.189 

ROP  Notionol . 

4,710 

290 

5,354 

111 

Preprint  Notional . 

846 

Classified . 

61,012 

60,402 

Totol . 

120,203 

16,760 

126,021 

30,304 

*lndicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in 
lines. 
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PosiDispotch-S 

ROP  local .  30,»16  30,596 

Preprint  locol .  32,236  28,981 

ROP  Notional .  3,446  2,460 

Preprint  Notionol .  9,851  7,844 

Clossified .  50,790  _  40,831  _ 

Total .  127,239  110,712 

GRAND  TOTAL  247,442  16,760  236,733  30,304 

YEAR  TO  DATE 1,776,221  166,548  1,783,156  230,559 

SAN  BERNARDINO,  CALIF. 

Sun-mS 

ROP  Local .  64,390  67,232 

Preprint  locol .  54,517  64,197 

ROP  Notional .  6,623  8,249 

Preprint  Notionol .  9,011  8,266 

Clossified .  96,973  107,412 

GRAND  TOTAL  231,514  255,356 


YEAR  TO  DATErN/A 

SAN  DIEGO.  CALIF. 


Ljnion-Tril)une-meS 

ROP  Locol .  228,536  24,024  237,871  32,658 

Preprint  Local .  93,524  40,088  71,328  38,324 

ROP  Notional .  49,565  3,901  67,422  2,550 

Preprint  Notionol .  10,972  3,432  7,922  444 

Classified .  265,808  261,574  _ 

GRAND  TOTAL .  648,405  71,445  646,117  73,976 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  4,280,180  418,243  4,177,065  466,014 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

Chronicle-m 

ROP  local .  36,598  14,174  33,520  12,936 

Preprint  local .  41,436  40,650 

ROP  Notionol .  16,707  1,721  22,191  743 

Preprint  Notional .  1,040 

Classified .  50,543  52,014  _ 

Totol .  146,324  15,895  148,375  13,679 

Exominer-e 

ROP  Locol .  32,984  14,133  32,212  12,094 

Preprint  Local .  41,436  40,650 

ROP  Notional .  15,802  1,653  21,384  728 

Preprint  Notionol .  1,040 

Clossified .  50,399  52,175  _ 

Totol .  141,661  15,786  146,421  12,822 

Exominer-Chronicte-S 

ROP  local .  19,625  3,302  21,121 

Preprint  local .  30,224  22,974 

ROP  Notional .  7,210  124  7,335 

Preprint  Notional .  11,180  10,985 

Clossified .  25,112  25,457 

Totol .  93,351  3,426  87,872  _ 

GRAND  TOTAL .  381,336  35,107  382,668  26,501 

YEAR  TO  DATE  3,194,586  238,896  3,128,955  223,448 

SANTA  ANA,  CALIF. 

Oronge  Coonty  Register-o/d 

ROP  local .  161,048  166,824 

Preprint  Local .  79,034  76,481 

ROP  Notional .  17,478  23,806 

Preprint  Notional .  10,682  7,871 

Classified  307,823  265,786 

GRAND  TOTAL  576,065  540,768 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  4.005,640  3,828,555 

SANTA  MONICA,  CALIF. 

Outlook -e 

ROP  locol .  27,318  26,448 

Preprint  Local .  5,773  6,484 

ROP  Notionol .  3,383  7,210 

Clossified .  40,082  37,870 

GRAND  TOTAL .  76,556  78,012 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  548,206  522,267 

SCOTTSBLUFF,  NEB. 

Stor-Herold-mS 

ROP  locol .  21,960  25,892 

Preprint  Local .  7,569  20,446  4,698  28,537 

ROP  Notionol .  1,270  1,640 

Preprint  Notional .  610  88  268  240 

Clossified  10,613  9,404  _ 

GRAND  TOTAL .  42,022  20,534  41,902  28,777 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  299,224  191,146  302,121  133,283 


FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Post-Intelligencer-m 

ROP  local .  31,812  35,701 

Preprint  Local .  36,933  47,953 

ROP  Notional .  10,571  15,910 

Classified .  49,898  _  45,891  _ 

Totol .  92,281  36,983  97,502  47,953 

Times-e 

ROP  local .  45,816  50,837 

Preprint  Local .  44,761  75,469 

ROP  Notionol .  11,230  16,611 

Preprint  Notional .  751  682 

Clossified .  65,746  63,945  _ 45 

Totol .  122,792  45,512  131,393  76,196 

Times/Post-Intelligencer.S 

ROP  local .  20,718  15,789 

Preprint  Locol .  30,110  17,789  1,143 

ROP  Notionol .  5,520  4,081 

Preprint  Notional .  9,859  7,370 

Clossified .  44,627  6,656  37,127  _ 

Totol .  110,834  6,656  82,156  1,143 

GRAND  TOTAL  325,907  89,351  311,051  125,292 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  2,217,264  765,424  2,280,730  804,062 

SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

Times-mS 

ROP  Local .  59,223  69,494 

Preprint  local .  29,013  19,511  27,837  21,195 

ROP  Notional .  1,947  3,587 

Preprint  Notionol .  8,948  7,482  86 

Clossified .  39,148  38,140  _ 

Totol .  138,279  19,511  146,540  21,281 

Journol-e 

ROP  local .  38,598  36,073 

Preprint  locol .  6,697  5,369  11,750  6,098 

ROP  Notional .  933  2,556 

Clossified .  33,062  _  34,31 1  _ 

Totol .  79,290  5,369  84,690  6,098 

GRAND  TOTAL  271,569  24,880  231,230  27,379 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  1,383,999  178,635  1,481,785  163,092 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 

Spokesmon-Review-m 

ROP  locol .  26,931  29,909 

Preprint  Local .  5,522  4,922 

ROP  Notional .  2,510  2,706 

Preprint  Notional .  53 

Clossified .  26,1 19  24,777 

Total .  61,135  62,314 

Chronicle-e 

ROP  local .  26,945  30,118 

Preprint  local .  3,248  2,931 

ROP  Notional .  2,510  2,680 

Preprint  Notional .  42 

Classified .  25,554  24,688 

Total .  58,299  60,417 

Spokesmon-Review-S 

ROP  local .  9,994  9,483 

Preprint  Local .  5,480  3,879 

ROP  Notional .  1,573  1,044 

Preprint  Notional .  1,597  1,347 

Classified .  13,843  13,783 

Total .  32,487  29,536 

GRAND  TOTAL .  151,921  152,267 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  1,008,204  929,862 

SYRACUSE,  N.V. 

Post-Stondord-m 

ROP  Locol .  32,032  13,036  38,742  14,626 

Preprint  locol .  43,791  45,020 

ROP  Notional .  1,112  3,417 

Classified .  24,457  22,603  _ 

Total .  101,392  13,036  109,782  14,626 

Herold  Journol-e 

ROP  Locol .  29,531  6,043  37,163  6,673 

Preprint  Locol .  49,171  53,271 

ROP  Notional .  1,130  3,158 

Classified .  23,890  24,224  _ 

Total .  103,722  6,043  117,816  6,673 
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Standout 
and  be  counted^ 

In  Editor  &  Publisher’s  1989  MARKET  GUIDE! 


%  m 


m  zm 


Your  newspaper’s  ad  belongs  next  to  your 
market  data  in  the  1989  E&P  MARKET 
GUIDE. 

L  The  MARKET  GUIDE  is  the  most  up- 
^  to-date  and  complete  market  data 
A  book  available.  For  over  64  years  the 
MARKET  GUIDE  has  provided  val- 
uable  and  detailed  market  informa- 
tion  on  more  than  3,000  U.S.  coun- 
ties  and  1,600  cities  in  the  U.S. 
and  Canada. 


The  MARKET  GUIDE  is  a  vital  reference  tool  for  major  retailers.  Market  researchers  at  well 
known  firms  such  as  Sears,  Safeway,  Kroger,  J.C.  Penney,  Federated,  K-Mart  and  Radio 
Shack  use  the  MARKET  GUIDE  regularly  and  make  important  recommendations  to  Mar¬ 
keting  Directors  at  regional  and  corporate  headquarters. 

Your  ad  in  the  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  1989  MARKET  GUIDE  will  help  your  newspaper 
stand  out  as  the  one  advertising  source  for  new  businesses  in  your  region.  Your  ad  can  also 
attract  new  business  when  firms  are  looking  for  new  markets! 

Call  Don  Parvin  at  212  •  675  •  4380  or  your  local  sales  representative  today 

and  reserve  your  space. 

Closing  dates:  Space:  September  9;  Material:  September  30 


New  York  Chicago  Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 

11  West  19th  Street  303  East  Ohio  Street  Ste.  801,  3250  Wilshire  Blvd  Ste.  1 420, 450  Sansome  Street 
New  York,  NY  1001 1  Chicago,  IL  6061 1  Los  Angeles,  CA  90010  San  Francisco.  CA  941 1 1 

(212)675-4380  (312)645-0123  (213)382-6346  (415)421-7950 

Fax:(212)929-1259  Fax:(213)382-1108  Fax:(415)398-4156 


Toronto 

148  King  Road  E 
King,  Ontario  LOG  1K0 
(416)  833-6200 


EdHor  &  Publisher 

11  West  19th  Street -New  York,  NY  10011 '212  676  4380 
FAX#  212  929  1259 
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1988  1987 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


Herold  Amencon-S 


ROP  Local 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notional . 

Preprint  Notional . 

Clossified 

20,898  241 

37,731 

613 

9,997 

21,212 

17,843 

31,911 

623 

7,607 

17,086 

297 

Total . 

90,451  241 

75,070 

297 

GRAND  TOTAL..., 

295,565  19,320 

302,668 

21,596 

YEAR  TO  DATE  ... 

.  2,241,068  145,223 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 

2,316,028 

132,406 

I  Blode-e 

ROP  Locol . 

42,093 

48,011 

Preprint  Local . 

22,440 

20,790 

ROP  Notional . 

2,288 

3,197 

Classified 

22,838 

22,398 

Total . 

89,659 

94,396 

Blode-S 

ROP  Local . 

19,661 

18,864 

Preprint  Locol . 

45,804 

27,192 

ROP  Notional . 

1,121 

1,289 

Preprint  National . 

14,784 

11,748 

Clossified 

18,507 

13,516 

99,877 

72,609 

GRAND  TOTAL  ... 

..  189,536 

167,005 

YEAR  TO  DATE ... 

..  1,3X301 

TORRANCE,CALIF. 

1,291,897 

Daily  Breeze-e 

ROP  Locol . 

60,449 

X106 

Preprint  Local . 

56,584 

56,386 

ROP  Notional . 

3,744 

7,364 

Preprint  Nationol . 

13,650 

11,700 

Classified 

88,799 

82,787 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

..  223,226 

222,343 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

..  1,610,009 

TULSA,  OKLA. 

1,584,555 

World-m 


ROP  Local . 

46,101 

2,178 

55,026 

3,577 

Preprint  Local . 

3,589 

556 

6,817 

2,845 

ROP  National . 

1,196 

30 

3,310 

Preprint  Notional . 

51 

115 

108 

Classified 

36,145 

42,925 

Totol . 

87,031 

2,815 

108,193 

6,530 

Thbune-e 

ROP  Local . 

45,528 

2,178 

57,174 

3,577 

Preprint  Local . 

3,417 

556 

6,817 

2,845 

ROP  National . 

1,163 

30 

3,272 

Preprint  Nationol . 

51 

108 

Clossified . 

35,575 

38,279 

Total . 

85,683 

2,815 

105,542 

6,430 

World-S 

ROP  Local . 

24,452 

20,693 

Preprint  local . 

7,224 

7,156 

ROP  National . 

1,860 

1,195 

Preprint  National . 

3,380 

3,149 

Clossified . 

26,171 

15,969 

Total . 

63,087 

48,162 

GRAND  TOTAL  . 

235,801 

5,630 

261,897 

12,960 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

4,528,006 

153,737 

4,876,415 

264,646 

Columbian-eS 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Locol . 

ROP  Nationol . 

Preprint  Notional . 

Clossified . 

VANCOUVER, 

41,911 

60,810 

2,531 

4,733 

35,151 

,  WASH. 

6,391 

15,644 

41,780 

59,336 

2,574 

1,646 

37,058 

7,791 

27,260 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

....  145,136 

22,035 

142,394 

35,051 

YEAR  TO  DATE:  N/A 

WASHINGTON,  PA. 

Observer-Reporter-m 

ROP  Local . 

19,668 

21,311 

Preprint  Locol . 

18,060 

27,176 

ROP  Nationol . 

1,013 

974 

Classibed . 

27,996 

25,213 

Totol . 

66,737 

74,674 

*lndicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in 
lines. 


1988  1987 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

Observer-Reporter-S 


ROPLocol .  10.531  7.027 

Preprint  local .  23.994  14.706 

ROP  National .  145  98 

Classified .  6.707  5,204 

Total .  41.377  27,035 

GRAND  TOTAL .  108.114  101,709 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  773,129  766,108 

WATERVIUE,  MAINE. 

Sentinel-m 

ROPLocol .  23,137  2,433  21,955  2,312 

Preprint  Local .  21,434  2.992  26,183  6,600 

ROP  Notional .  377  1,142 

Preprint  Notional .  88  484 

Classified .  26,335  _  23,919  _ 

GRAND  TOTAL .  71,371  5,425  73,683  8,912 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  561,229  58,389  517,301  68,392 

WEST  QUILL,  MO. 

Daily  Quiil-e 

ROPLocol .  11,995  13,721 

ROP  National .  509  533 

Classified .  2,663  3,416 

GRAND  TOTAL .  15,167  17,670 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  108,674  113,437 

WINDSOR,  ONT. 

Star-e* 

ROPLocol .  609,178  658,452 

Preprint  Local .  632,162  600,082 

ROP  Notional .  147,142  143,476 

Preprint  Notional .  13,732  2,957 

Classified .  383,218  388,045 

GRAND  TOTAL .  1,785,432  1,793,012 

YEAR  TO  DATE  15,983,932  14,689,805 


Note;  Figures  ore  given  in  modular  ogate  lines. 

WINSTON-SALEM,  N.C. 


Journal-m 

ROPLocol .  46,714  14,319  57,590  15,864 

Preprint  Local .  2,689  16,535  5,436  31,044 

ROP  National .  2,839  3,933 

Preprint  National .  400  378  480 

Classified .  47,637  _  44,668  _ 

Total..  100,279  30,854  112,005  47,388 

Journol-S 

ROPLocol .  20,860  17,994 

Preprint  Local .  3,481  20,264  1,563  12,619 

ROP  Notional .  1,666  1,604 

Preprint  Notional .  8,908  7,217 

Classified .  19,435  15,851  _ 

Totol .  54,350  20,264  44,229  12,619 

GRAND  TOTAL .  154,629  51,118  156,234  60,007 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  1,112,466  561,127  1,278,765  393,865 


California  man 
charged  with 
reporter’s  murder 

A  California  drifter  has  been 
arrested  in  the  murder  of  an  intern  of 
the  Belleville  (111.)  News-Democrat. 

Rodney  Woidtke,  27,  was  charged 
with  first-degree  murder  in  the  death 
of  Audrey  Cardenas,  a  24-year-old 
killed  only  1 1  days  after  she  arrived  in 
the  city  to  work  at  the  News-Demo¬ 
crat.  The  body  of  Cardenas,  of  Col¬ 
lege  Station,  Texas,  was  found  in  a  dry 
creek  bed  behind  a  school  on  June  26. 

Woidtke  faces  a  competency  hear¬ 
ing  on  the  first-degree  murder 
charges.  On  Aug.  23,  he  was  found 
incompetent  to  stand  trial  on  two  mis¬ 
demeanor  charges. 


Lubbock  merger 

The  Evening  Journal  of  Lubbock, 
Texas,  was  slated  to  merge  with  the 
morning  Lubbock  Avalanche-Jour¬ 
nal,  effective  Sept.  1. 

The  expanded  morning  newspaper 
will  continue  to  carry  the  name  Lub¬ 
bock  Avalanche-Journal. 

Quayle 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

Another  paper  that  has  been  out 
front  in  the  continuing  stories  about 
Quayle  is  Newhouse  Newspaper 
Group’s  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

The  P-D  reported  that  there  were 
no  vacancies  in  the  Guard  when 
Quayle  applied,  and  that  he  had 
already  passed  his  draft  physical 
when  he  made  the  application. 

The  Des  Moines  Register  also 
made  headlines  during  the  most 
heated  period  of  the  Quayle  scrutiny 
when  it  called  on  Bush  to  dump  his 
running  mate. 

On  the  West  Coast,  it  was  the  Los 
Angeles  Daily  News  which  first 
reported  that  attorneys  for  Paula 
Parkinson  —  the  former  insurance 
industry  lobbyist  who  posed  nude  in 
Playboy  and  claimed  affairs  with  sev¬ 
eral  congressmen  —  said  the  woman 
now  says  he  made  a  sexaul  advance 
toward  her  during  a  1980  golfing  vaca¬ 
tion  in  Florida. 

After  two  weeks  of  news  about 
Quayle,  however,  many  voters  were 
crying  “uncle.” 

A  Gallup  Poll  conducted  for  the 
Times  Mirror  Company  reported 
Aug.  28  that  69%  of  those  surveyed 
believed  there  had  been  “too  much” 
coverage  of  Quayle.  Just  2%  said  the 
coverage  was  “just  right”  and  26% 
said  “about  the  right  amount.” 

More  than  half  of  those  surveyed  — 
55%  —  said  the  coverage  was 
“unfair”  while  another  37%  said  it 
was  “fair.” 

The  survey  was  of  1,000  registered 
voters  who  were  phoned  over  Aug. 
24-25. 


Survey 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

port  staff  is  female  —  women  also 
account  for  40%  of  executive  or  man¬ 
agerial  jobs  and  42%  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  or  technical  positions. 

The  AN  PA  survey  was  conducted 
through  questionnaires  mailed  in 
April  to  the  publishers  of  1 ,443  daily 
newspapers.  A  total  of  546  papers  in 
502  markets  responded. 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


CAR  COLUMN 


AUTO  COLUMN  from  Detroit.  Cheap. 
Edward  Janicki,  37825  Santa  Barbara, 
Mt.  Clemens,  Ml  48043. 


"SENIOR  CLINIC".  Specialist  Geriatric 
Medicine  writes  America’s  only  health 
column  addressing  all  the  medical 
issues  of  middle  life  and  better.  “Time¬ 
ly,  Incisive,  Excellent  Reader 
Response"  Rochester,  (NY)  Democrat  & 
Chronicle  (since  1982),  7th  yr.  Weekly, 
600  words.  Discounts  to  weekly  news¬ 
paper  groups.  Samples,  rates.  Frank 
Macinnis,  M.D.,  HEM  Literary  Enter¬ 
prises,  PO  Box  307,  Edmonton,  Alber¬ 
ta,  Canada  T5J  2J7  (403)  472-5555, 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 
Our  13th  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 
Charles  Court,  Middletown,  NY  10940; 
(914)  692-4572. 


READER,  PROMOTIONS 


ARE  YOU  RAISING  YOUR  HOME 
DELIVERY  RATES?  If  so.  Church,  Rick¬ 
ards,  Whitlock  have  the  reader  game 
that  will  help  you  hold  your  circulation. 
This  is  a  proven  promotion.  Call  l-(800) 
323-0227.  In  Illinois  (312)  345-7500. 


ASTROLOGY  SELLS!  National  weekly 
Horoscope  feature.  Sponsor  pays  for  it. 
Brings  big  accounts.  Larry  White,  PO 
Box  717,  Manchester,  NH  03105. 
(603)  623-7733. 


READER!  PROMOTIONS 


SCRAMBLR’... 

•  Builds  and  holds  circulation! 

•  Generates  ad  revenue! 

•  Boosts  Classifieds! 

Our  16th  year. 
SCRAMBLR',  1772  State  Rd. 
Cuyahoga  Falls,  OH  44223 
(216)  923-2397 
We  guarantee  results! 


"FREE  TO  BELIEVE",  700-word  weekly 
column.  7  years  in  a  major  metropolitan 
daily.  Recently  syndicated  to  more  than 
40  newspapers  -  and  growing.  Non¬ 
sectarian,  conservative.  Good  mix  of 
interviews,  issues,  and  human  interest. 
Excellent  reader  response  and  reader 
loyalty.  Makes  sense  of  today's  complex 
religious  scene.  $2.00  a  week  and  up. 
Samples.  Free  8  week  trial.  J,  Stephen 
Conn,  1036  Conn  Road,  Evans,  GA 
30809.  (404)  860-3011. 


SENIOR  CITIZENS 


"Still  in  Love"  is  a  weekly  column 
featuring  stories  of  couples  who  have 
interesting  love  stories  and  made  it 
through  thick  and  thin.  Written  by 
25-year  veteran  of  daily  journalism.  For 
information:  Catherine  Portman-Laux, 
P.  0.  Box  264,  Garrison,  NY  10524; 
(914)  424-3107 


VIDEO 


WHAT’S  NEW  ON  VIDEO 
Well-received  weekly  column  spotlight¬ 
ing  what’s  available  on  videccassette. 
Samples  and  rates  upon  request.  Our 
6th  year.  VIDEOFILE,  7  Utica  St.,  Quin¬ 
cy,  MA  02169,  (617)  786-8669. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

INVESTOR  SOUGHT  FOR  sensational 
new  paperback  book  :  “America.  The 
Dream  Ends.”  A  book  to  alert  conserva¬ 
tives  to  the  real  danger  on  the  horizon. 
Write  Screened  Publications,  15  East 
40  Street,  New  York,  NY  10(316. 

SMALL,  WELL-ESTABLISHED,  well- 
managed  weekly  newspaper  seeks 
buyer.  Caribbean  based.  Ideal  tax  shel¬ 
ter.  Box  3210,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAGAZINES  FOR  SALE 

NORTHWEST  JERSEY  based  magazine 
in  fast  growing  area,  additional  growth 
unlimited.  Publisher  has  other  inter¬ 
ests,  $235M  owner  will  help  with 
financing.  Box  3203,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

-  PROFESSIONAL  APPRAISALS  - 
For  Buyers,  Sellers,  Planning 
BARRY  FRENCH,  Broker 
Ashlawn  Road,  Assonet,  MA  02702 
(508)  644-5772. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan,  depre¬ 
ciation,  insurance,  corporate  and 
personal  worth.  Sensible  fees. 
Brochure.  Bolitho-Sterling  Newspaper 
Service,  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  4210  John¬ 
son  Drive,  Suite  lOOA,  Fairway,  KS 
66205  (913)  236-5400  or  James  C. 
Sterling,  PO  Box  492,  Bolivar,  MO 
65613  (417)  326-8700. 

COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S. GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


ALAN  G.  LEWIS,  MEDIA  BROKER 
On  file  over  100  active  qualified  buyers 
for  daily,  top  weekly  or  shopper  publica¬ 
tions.  Ridge  Rd.,  Hardwick,  MA 
01037;  (413)  477-6009. 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)733-8053  daytime; 

(813)446-0871  nights: 
or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach  FL 
33515.  No  obligation  of  course. 


BOLITHO-STERLING 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over  600  Newspaper  Sales 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
4210  Johnson  Drive,  Suite  lOOA 
Fainway,  KS  66205 
Office:  (913)  236-5400 
JAMES  C.  STERLING 
PO  Box  492,  Bolivar,  MO  65613 
(417)  326-8700 


Buyers  or  Sellers.  Contact  Dick  Briggs. 
No  obligation.  RICHARD  BRIGGS  & 
ASSOCIATES,  Box  579,  Landrum,  SC 
29356,  (803)  457-3846, 


DEAN  WAITE 
Media  Services  Division 
Pat  Thompson  Company 
newspapers-shoppers-electronic  media 
4050  Columns  Drive,  Marietta,  GA 
(404)  953-0199 


Fournier  Media  Sen/ice  Inc. 
Appraisal*Brokerage«Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 


GAUGER  MEDIA  SERVICE 
Box  643,  Raymond,  WA  98577 
Dave  Gauger  (206)  942-2661 
Newspapers  -  Shoppers  -  Trade  Journals 

JAMES  MARTIN  &  ASSOCIATES 
Suite  1000,  65  E.  State  Street 
Columbus,  Ohio  43215 
Phone  (614)  889-9747 
FAX  (614)  889-2659 

JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Senrices 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 

J.F.  HICKS  MEDIA  SERVICE 
31  N.  Wyoming,  Buffalo,  WY  82834 
Jim  Hicks  (307)  684-5750 

KARL  WRAY,  Newspaper  Broker 
2420  South  Ola  Vista 
San  Clemente,  CA  92672 
(714)  492-5241 

MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 

PO  Box  2277,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440 

Pacific  NW  Newspaper  Associates 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 

WAYNE  CHANCEY  CONSULTANTS 
PO  Box  86,  Headland  AL  36345 
(205)  693-2619 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Media  Consultants,  Inc. 
Brokering  the  Southwest 
for  over  30  years 

Micheal  D.  Lindsey,  PO  Box  1797 
Cheyenne,  WY  82003  (307)  638-2130 
Bruce  Wright,  PO  Box  910 
Orangeville,  CA  95662 
(916)  988-8959 
Robert  Houk,  PO  Box  1584 
Tubac,  AZ  85646  (602)  398-9112 


PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Newspaper  Brokers — Consultants 
215  Mountain  Dr.,  Suite  101 
Destin,  FL  32541 

RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (904)  837-4040 


R.C.  CRISLER  &  CO. 

36  years  in  communication  sales 
Confidential  and  professional  service. 
Brokerage-Consultation-Appraisal 
Financial  Planning 
Contact  Gloria  Bushelman 
600  Vine  Street,  Suite  1708 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202 
(513)  381-7775 


RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 
Rickenbacher  Media  is  owned  and  oper¬ 
ated  by  Ted  Rickenbacher,  a  4th  gener¬ 
ation  publisher  who  has  successfully 
published  21  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  over  the  past  29  years.  Having 
sold  them,  he  has  formed  Rickenbacher 
Media  to  assist  publishers  in  selling 
high  quality  newspapers  in  a  confiden¬ 
tial  and  professional  manner.  If  you  are 
considering  selling  or  acquiring  a  news¬ 
paper  property,  contact  Rickenbacher 
Media  at  PO  Box  792001,  Dallas,  TX 
75379.  Or  phone  (214)  380-9578. 


SHOPPER-NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
John  T.  Cribb  (406)  266-4223 
CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 
Box  1220,  Townsend,  MT  59644 
Specializing  in  shopper  brokerage 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


2  EXCLUSIVE  IOWA  county  seat  bi¬ 
weeklies  with  web  plant.  Grossing  $1.4 
million  with  terms. 

MIDWESTERN  SUBURBAN  in  high 
demographic  area.  Top  40  metro  mark¬ 
et.  Excellent  cash  flow  off  $320,000 
gross.  With  real  estate.  $400,000. 
$150,000  terms. 

NORTHEAST  MISSOURI  three  weekly 
combination.  Central  printing  plant. 
Central  laser  typesetting.  Grossing 
$550,000.  With  buildings, 
$500,0000.  Cash  and  terms. 
EXCLUSIVE  OZARKS  county  seat  week¬ 
ly,  good  cash  flow.  4,000  paid  circula¬ 
tion,  well  equipped,  growing  area,  real 
estate  included  in  $340,000  price. 

For  details  on  any  of  these  newspapers, 
please  contact: 

JAMES  C.  STERLING 
Bolitho-Sterling 
PO  Box  492 
Bolivar,  MO  65613 

BUY  IN  OR  BUY  OUT  Well-established 
coastal  Maine  weekly  with  expanding 
horizons  seeks  partner/investor.  Consis¬ 
tent  award  winner  with  paid  circulation 
and  ad  base.  $300,000  annual  sales. 
Box  3185,  Editor  i^Publisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  September  3,  1988 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE-  The  Elkland  Journal,  a 
7,000  TMC  weekly,  located  in  northern 
Tioga  County,  PA.,  a  growing  recrea¬ 
tional  and  residential  area.  Fully 
equipped  offset  shop  for  newspaper  and 
commercial  work,  including  3-unit  Goss 
Community  Press,  Compugraphic  MCS 
advertising  and  editorial  front  end 
system  and  computerized  financial  and 
circulation  system.  Grossing 
$250,000.  Contact  Dwight  Hurst, 
(717)  533-2900,  The  Hershey  Chroni¬ 
cle,  513  W.  Chocolate  Ave., 
Hershey,  PA  17033. 


NEW  YORK  WEEKLY,  80  miles  from 
Manhattan,  over  8,50(3  paid  subs,  gross 
$380,000.  Afluent  area.  Good  terms. 
TENNESSEE  SUBURBAN  WEEKLY, 
project  $850,000  gross  '88.  High 
growth,  exciting  area.  $875,000  attrac¬ 
tive  terms. 

CALIFORNIAN  SUBURBANS,  gross 
$2.3  million.  Management  stay. 
Afluent  growth  area.  Terms. 
MICHIGAN  WEEKLY  &  SHOPPER, 
6,200  paid  subs,  profitable.  Project 
$527,000  '88.  $430,000,  terms. 
IOWA  SEMI-WEEKLY,  non-competitive, 
5-unit  Web  press,  expanding  communi¬ 
ty.  Bright  spot  in  Iowa,  good  rains, 
crops.  2-year  college.  Gross  $1.6 
million.  $1.8  with  real  estate.  Terms. 
MISSOURI  SUBURBAN  WEEKLY, 
Gross  $1.2  million.  Serves  afluent  resi¬ 
dential  cities.  Terms. 

For  information  write: 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
Bolitho-Sterling 
4210  Johnson  Dr.,Su.  100-A 
Fairway,  KS  66205 


NORTH  CAROLINA  WEEKLY  in  growing 
small  town  within  25  minutes  of  metor 
area,  grossing  $1 15,000.  Some  financ¬ 
ing  available.  Box  3223,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PROFITABLE  SMALLTOWN  newspaper 
in  growing  coastal  northern  California 
community.  Good  living  in  excellent 
environment  for  right  couple.  Box 
3118,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RESORT  AREA  free  weekly.  Estab¬ 
lished,  excellent  growth  potential. 
$25,000  down.  Owner  will  finance 
balance.  Real  estate,  extra  equipment, 
and/or  job  shop  available  also.  H  &  H 
Publishing,  122  N.  Main  St.,  Union, 
OH  45322. 


RETIRING  PUBLISHER  PAID  TAX  ON 
$140,000  net  last  year.  Net  over 
$100,000  for  several  years.  Cash  only, 
$300,000  firm.  Long  established  coun¬ 
ty  seat  weekly,  no  competition.  Other 
newspapers  also  available,  some  losing, 
some  profitable.  Low  down  payments, 
owner  financing  on  most.  Send  for  list. 
Bill  Berger,  Associated  Texas  Newspap¬ 
ers,  Inc.,  1801  Exposition  Blvd., 
Austin,  TX  78703.  (512)  476-3950. 


Semi-weekly  plus  another  one  in  same 
county.  Profitable,  includes  real  estate. 
Long  established,  no  competition.  $1.4 
million.  Others  available,  free  list.  Send 
for  list;  Bill  Berger,  Associated  Texas 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  1801  Exposition 
Blvd.,  Austin,  TX  78703.  (512) 
476-3950. 


Small  Connecticut  weekly  in  the  black, 
partnership  considered,  (203) 
927-0060. _ 

Small,  successful  Montana  weekly. 
Growing  fast.  Outdoor  paradise.  Owners 
with  other  interest  open  to  offer.  Box 
2801,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WEEKLY  FREE  circ.  Eastern  Long 
Island.  10  yrs.  old.,  with  or  without  Web 
plant.  Box  3003,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WEST  SUNBELT  weekly  near  city. 
Doubling  each  6  years.  Now  at  $270K. 
Will  carry  itself.  Terms  to  qualified 
buyer.  Box  2523,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


COMMUNITY  NEWSPAPER  group 
seeks  to  purchase  large  circulation 
weeklies  or  groups  of  weeklies.  Present 
management  given  option  to  remain. 
Write  Box  1951,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WE  ARE  owner/operators  of  150  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  in  the  United 
States,  Canada  and  the  United  King¬ 
dom  and  we  are  aggressively  seeking 
acquisitions.  Circulation  5,000  to 
25,000.  Contact: 

David  Radler 
President 
Hollinger  Inc. 

1827  West  5th  Ave. 

Vancouver,  B.C.  V6-  rP5 

_ (604)  732-4443 _ 

WELL-KNOWN  public  communications 
company  with  reputation  for  quality 
community  newspapers  seeks  small  to 
medium-sized  dailies,  weeklies  with 
potential  tojgo  daily,  or  small  newspap¬ 
er  groups.  Company  is  well  financed, 
able  to  pay  cash,  experienced  in  acquis¬ 
itions,  and  interested  in  keeping 
management  in  place.  Confidentiality 
guaranteed.  Write  Box  3208,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

WE  WANT  5000-20000  Circulation 
daily  or  weekly  papers.  Contact  Home¬ 
town  Communications,  One  Financial 
Centre,  Little  Rock,  AR  72211.  (501) 
223-9968. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

HIGH  QUALITY  SMALL  REGIONAL 
MAGAZINE  in  beautiful  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  recreation  area.  Solid  growth 
potential  in  one  of  the  West’s  great 
markets.  Metro  areas  nearby.  Box 
3023,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


ANOTHER  PHONE  ROOM?  Not  really. 
Liman  Sales  has  a  circulation  director 
as  part  of  the  management  team.  “We 
care"  because  we've  been  there.  Refer¬ 
ences  available.  Frank  Rizzo,  Liman 
Sales  (518)  346-3034. 


DAILIES,  WEEKLIES,  NON-DAILIES. 
The  most  trusted  and  respected  circula¬ 
tion  professional  on  the  national  and 
international  level  (and  still  growing). 
KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT,  (313)  683««963. 


LEVIS  SALES  SELLS!  The  finest  quality 
new  home  delivery  customers  via  tele¬ 
phone  sales  and  boy  crews,  national 
references,  for  action  call;  (201) 
966-5250. 


THE  PHONE  ROOM  INC. 

“Gold  Bond  Starts" 
International  References 
Call  Today.  (609)  783-6070. 


VER-A-FAST  CORPORATION 

1-800-327-8463 

WHEN  CIRCULATION  INCREASE  is 
important  turn  to  the  experts:  Circula¬ 
tion  Development  Inc.,  the  country’s 
most  experienced  newspaper  telemark¬ 
eting  firm.  Toll  free  1-800-247-2338. 

COMPUTER  CONSULTANTS 

CIRCULATION  SYSTEM  CONSULTANT 
Tom  Christian  (813)  931-3649. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CONSULTANTS 


J.M.A.  CONSULTANTS 
Newspapers  -  all  phases 
Advertising  a  specialty 
Seminars  -  Appraisals 
Interum  Management 
Publisher  -  etc.  -  References 
8102  Windwood  Way 
Parker,  CO  80134 
(303)  841-4087 
(303)  690-8444 
(303)  841-8829 


SERVICE  &  REPAIR 


ASSOCIATED  WEB 
TECHNOLOGY  INCORPORATED 
Web  Press  installation  service  and 
repair  training  and  start-ups.  Specializ¬ 
ing  in  Harris  and  Goss  presses. 

Larry  Welch,  Route  3,  Box  153,  Tuttle, 
OK  h089.  (800)  338-9656. 


EQUIPMENT 
&  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


SQUEEZE  LENSES  for  SAU/TAB. 
Lens  repair/optimize.  Herb  Carlbom,  CK 
Optical,  213/372-0372,  PO  Box  1067, 
Redondo  Beach,  CA  90278. 


COMPUTER  UPGRADES 


CDC  9766  300  megabyte  disc  drives  3 
years  old.  Make  offer  F  Terrio  (718) 
981-1234  ext.  395. _ 

DISCOUNT  PRICES  -  New  terminals 
and  interfaces  to  be  added  on  to  exist¬ 
ing  CSI/Crosfield  systems.  We  can  also 
supply  all  other  hardware  items  to 
expand,  put  spares  on  your  shelf  or  to 
self-maintain.  Full  warranty.  Rapid 
Delivery.  Contact  Square  L  Computer 
Corp.  (914)  623-8926. _ 

HAZARDOUS  WASTE  EQUIP. 

“SUPER"  48  X  48  Plastic  Pallets  for  55 
Gal.  Drums,  will  contain  up  to  12 
Gallons  of  overflow  or  leakage  of  your 
inks,  solvents  and  chemicals. 

KEEP  YOUR  FLOORS  CLEAN 
PDQ  PLASTICS  INC.,  (201)  823-0270 
PO  Box  1001  EP,  Bayonne,  NJ  07002 


MAILROOM 


•  24-P,  48-P,  and  72-P  SHERIDAN/ 
HARRIS  STUFFERS  Guaranteed 
production;  refurbished  and  installed  in 
your  plant;  training  program  included. 
JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM  CONSUL¬ 
TANT  (713)  468-5827. 


2  Muller  counter  stackers.  Model  231 
and  270.  (818)  709-1766. 


MULLER  227  inserters.  Several  avail¬ 
able  (818)  885-5995. 


TWO  108  COUNT-O-VEYORS,  two 
1985  signal  strappers,  Muller  227 
inserter,  2  pocket  more  pockets  avail¬ 
able.  (818)  709-1766. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


1- Dymo  CPS  720  System  GRI  64K 
Memory  Split  Disc  Controller 

2- 50  Megabytes  CDC  Disc  Drives 
1-Dymo  CPS  64K  GRI  Memory  Rack 
and  Components 

1- 50  Megabyte  CDC  Drive 

7- 50  Megabyte  Discs 

8- Model  51’  VDT’s 
31-Model  50’  VDT's 

2- 703  Centronic  Printers 

3- Mark  VIII  Typesetters 
1-Mark  VII  for  parts 

1-50  Megabyte  CDC  Disc  Drive 
1-Harris  2230  Display  Ad  System 

4- Harris  2230  VDT  Work  Stations 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ADVICE  TO  TURNKEY 
NEW  PLANT  or  UPGRADING 
Small  to  medium  newspapers;  typeset¬ 
ting  to  mailroom,  new  and  used  equip¬ 
ment.  Clients  have  saved  thousands.  20 
years  experience.  Robbie  Cunningham, 
PO  Box  588.  Pawleys  Island,  SC 
29585.  (803)  237-4022. 


FOR  SALE: 

6-4  high  Urbanite  rollstands  (3  left  3 
right). 

3-2  high  Harris  845  rollstands.  Brakes 
on  all  positions. 

1- 6  position  floor  mill  rollstand  for 
Harris  V-15  with  rewind  motor. 

2- Tapdem  2  high  rollstand  for  Harris 
V-15,  1  left  1  right.  Brakes  on  all 
positions. 

1  between  unit  drive  for  Goss  Urbanite. 

1  Berkey  Direct  Screen  Color  Separa¬ 
tion  System,  Graphic  Master  Model 
4953-01  SN  243290. 

1  Harris  Signa  Stitch  Binder  Model 
527,  SN  227. 

1  Brown  20x24  Horizontal  Camera  SN 
241023.  4  Ascorlux  lights,  Carlson 
Gammatic  control. 

1  stand  alone  rewinder  (36"web). 

Call  Don  Hendrickson  (304) 
233-0100. 

MAGNUS  MAGNA-LIF  5-1/2  Parts 
Cleaning  Machine.  Carbon  steel, 
unheated  480-3  with  pump.  Four  years 
old.  $5,000.  Contact:  Ron 
Shimkowski-(214)  977-7776. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 


28-30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  International 
485  E.  17th  St.,  Suite  400 
Costa  Mesa,  CA  92627-3265 
Telephone:  (714)  646-5565 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


AM  CG  Typesetters,  service  &  parts 
Jeff  (216)  729-2858 


CG  8400  typesetter  with  H  &  J  box  wire 
stripping  and  250  lines  per  minute 
option.  Will  Interface  with  all  front  end 
systems.  Call  (jraph-X  (215)  439-1942 


FOR  SALE-One  complete  varityper 
typesetting  package  consisting  of  one 
5810  typesetter,  one  5618  imput  unit 
with  image  preview,  one  7100  RC 
processor,  16  type  face  discs  4  faces 
each.  Please  contact  Brian  McNamara 
at  Crain  Communications,  (212) 
210-0212. 


RECONDITIONED 
COMPUGRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 
Buy/Sell/Broker.  Most  makes  and 
models  available.  Parts  and  boards  at  a 
minimum  of  30%  from  manufacturer’s 
list  price.  Call  Graph-X: 
(215)439-1942  Telex  846239 


USED  TYPESETTING  EQUIPMENT 
Nationwide  Brokers-10%  Sales 
Commission.  We  remove  the  risk  when 
buying  or  selling  between  individuals. 
Bob  Weber,  (216)  831-0480 

_ PRESSES 


Urbanite  3  Color  Unit  U  1172 
Available  immediately. 
Excellent  condition 
$140,000 

DAUPHIM  GRAPHICS 
(717)  362-3243 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  September  3,  1988 


Use  this  handy  order  form  to  order: 

1988  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  MARKET  GUIDE  (Published  nov.,  i987) 
1988  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  YEAR  BOOK  (Published  April,  i988) 

Please  send  me: 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  MARKET  GUIDE 
Exclusive  data  on  U.S.  and  Canadian  newspaper  markets. 

□  1988  Edition  $70  per  copy  □  Bulk  orders  5  or  more  $63.00  each 
(U.S.  and  Canada)  $90  per  copy  outside  U.S.  &  Canada 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  YEARBOOK  -  Encyclopedia  of  the  newspaper  industry. 

□  1988  Edition  $70  per  copy  □  Bulk  orders  5  or  more  $63.00  each  ^ 
(U.S.  and  Canada)  $90  per  copy  outside  U.S.  &  Canada 

Name _  _  _ _ Title 

Company _  _  . 

Nature  of  Business _  .  _ 

Address _ Ste./Apt.  _ 

City _ State _ Zip  . 

Payment  must  accompany  Market  Guide  and  Year  Book  orders. 

New  York  State  residents  add  applicable  sales  tax. 


Enclose  this  card 
with  your  payment. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

_ PRESSES _ 

Goss  Suburban  1500  series  3  units, 
folder  1'4,  1/2,  double  parrell  cross 
perf  sheeter.  Complete  press  or  indivi¬ 
dual  components. 

IPEC  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling  (Chicago),  IL  60090 
(312)  459-9700  ,  Telex  206766 

HARRIS  i 

-NCH  400,  6  units,' 1985,  22-3'4". 

-V-15D,  8  units,  JF-25,  JF-4,  1980 

-V-15A,  4  units 

GOSS 

-Cosmo,  5  units,  1982,  RTP’s. 
-Urbanite,  10  units,  2  folders,  76/83. 
-Urbanite,  8  units,  2  folders 
-Urbanite,  6  units,  3C,  1  folder 
BELL-CAMP  INCORPORATED 
(201)  796-8442  Telex  130326 

GOSS  COMMUNITY 
REBUILT 

Units-Folders-Parts 

GUARANTEED 

Press-Components 

Offset  Web  Sales,  Inc. 

73  N.  Sunset  Dr. 

Camano  Island  98292 
(206)  387-0097 
FAX  206-387-9090 

PRESS  EQUIPMENT 
18  Goss  Community  units, 

22-3/4"  $30,000  ea. 

1  4-hi  Goss  Community  units, 

22-3'4"  $240,000 

1  6-Web  S/C  Folders  $75,000 

2  8-Web  S/C  Folders 

(with  upper  formers)  $90,000  ea, 

VALLEY  PRINTERS,  16230  Filbert  St., 
Sylmar,  CA  91342.  (818)  362-7771. 

FIVE  UNIT  NEWSKING  PRESS  (4  oper¬ 
ate)  1'4  folder,  camera,  inserter  (not 
working),  Chesire  labeler,  was  used  as  a 
direct  mail  operation,  complete  as  is, 
we  will  help  load  your  containers, 
$120,000  or  offer.  Call  (808) 
245-4(114  -  Rick  Ellis, 

ROLL  THE  PRESSES! 

If  you  have  a  used 
press  (or  other 
equipment)  standing 
idly  by,  put  it  back 
into  production! 
Space  is  money  — 
hundreds  of  dollars 
worth  of  your  space 
can  be  opened  up  for 
as  little  as  $3.25  a  line 
of  our  space!  We’ll 
put  that  equipment 
back  into  production 
for  you  in  someone 
else’s  plant  —  and 
produce  a  profit  for 
you  to  boot! 

Editor  &  Publisher 

(212)  675-4380 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
_ PRESSES _ 

KING  PRESS 

Add-on  NK  units  stacked  or  floor  posi¬ 
tion,  as  is  or  recond. 

4  Unit  NK  with  KJ6  folder  1970 
4  Unit  NK  with  KJ6  1966, 
excellent  starter  press 

4  Unit  CK  with  KJ6  folder  60  HP 

GOSS 

Add-on  oil  lub.  Community  unit 

1  SC  1/2  &  1/4  page  folder  1975 

2  Unit  Community,  grease  lub. 

5  Unit  Community,  Community 
folder  1977 

11  Unit  Urbanite  U-664  with  roll 
stands  and  balloon  former  available 
April,  1989. 

HARRIS  COTTRELL 
1  Add-on  V-15A  doctor  unit 
5  Unit  V-15A  with  JF7  folder  1979 
or  JF15 

Add-on  V25  unit 

5-Unit  Harris  1660  installed  new  in 
1980 

MISC. 

Enkel  zero  speed  splicer,  Web  Special¬ 
ties  3-web  ribbon  deck 

CALL  US  IF  YOU’RE  CONSIDER¬ 
ING  SELLING  YOUR  PRESS! 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 
Lenexa,  Kansas 

(913)  492-9050  Tlx  42362 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
22”  CUTOFF 

GOSS  Metro,  10  units,  4  decks,  3:2 
Goss  Metro,  5  units,  3  decks 
Goss  Urbanite,  10  units,  1979-82 
Goss  Suburban,  3  units  and  7  units 
Harris  1600,  12  units,  4  decks 
Solna  Distributor,  6  units,  3  decks 

22-3/4”  CUTOFF 
Goss  Metro,  4  units,  1  deck 
Goss  Urbanite,  8  units,  3-color 
Goss  Urbanite,  7  units,  3-color 
Goss  Super  Suburban  1500,  8  units 
Goss  Suburban  1500,  6  units 
Goss  SC/Community,  6  units 
Goss  SC  Folder,  2  in  stock 
Harris  845,  5  units 
Harris  NC400,  5  units 
Harris  V-15A,  4  units,  continuous 
M.A.N.  UniMan  4/2,  5  units,  4  decks 
M.A.N.  UniMan  2/2,  8  units,  2  decks 
NewsKing,  6  units 
King  KJ8  half/quarter  folder 

SPLICERS 

Cary  FP  4045,  8  available 
Enkel  Model  2000 
Butler  4042-16,  2  available 

ONE  Corp/Atlanta 

(404)  458-9351  Telex  700563 


GOSS 

Goss  Urbanite  5  units. 

Goss  Urbanite  3  color  units. 

Goss  Urbanite  folders,  roll  stands, 
drives  and  accessories. 

Goss  Community  units,  folders. 

Harris  V-25,  5  units,  1978. 

Harris  folders,  roll  stands,  upper 
balloon  formers  &  drives. 

Harris  V25  upper  balloon  former 
Goss  S/C  folder. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
3  Cary  Flying  Pasters 
Urbanite  skip  slitter  upper  formers 
1  Guilmont  1/4  folder  and  trimmer 

WANTED:  Newspaper  presses  and 
accessories 

IPEC  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling  (Chicago),  IL  60090 
(312)  459-9700  Telex  206766 

JF-7  Folder  for  a  V-15A  press.  Used  in 
dual-ended  operation.  $12,000  or  best 
offer.  Call  Bob  Vedder  (813) 
484-2611. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

_ PRESSES _ 

DON'T  SELL  YOUR  WEB  PRESS 
until  you  contact  Newman  International 
Web  Press  Sales  (913)  362-8888. 

GOSS  COMMUNITY 
REBUILT 

Units-Folders-Parts 

GUARANTEED 

Press-Components 

Offset  Web  Sales,  Inc. 

73  N.  Sunset  Dr. 

Camano  Island,  WA  98292 
(206)  387-0097 
FAX  206-387-9090 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

3  GOSS  COMMUNITY-SC  units,  22 
3/4  inch.  Also  needed  single  ribbon 
deck.  Contact  (605)  339-3633,  Mr. 
Lesnar. 

HELP 

WANTED 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY  seeks  appl¬ 
icants  for  Kiplinger  Chair  in  Public 
Affairs  Reporting.  The  Kiplinger  Profes¬ 
sor  works  with  small,  select,  group  of 
midcareer  journalists.  Students  earn 
M.A.  in  Journalism.  Candidates  must 
have  minimum  of  10  years  public 
affairs  reporting  experience;  national 
reporting  an  asset.  Salary  range 
$65,000  to  $77,000.  Appointment 
effective  July  1,  1989,  renewable 
annually  to  maximum  five  years.  Appli¬ 
cations  and  vitae  to  Professor  Sharon 
West,  Ohio  State  University  School  of 
Journalism,  242  West  18th  Avenue, 
Columbus,  Ohio  43210.  Review  of 
applications  begins  October  15,  1988. 
Ohio  State  University  is  an  EO  AA 
employer.  Women  and  minorities  are 
strongly  encouraged  to  apply. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ALABAMA.  Dynamic 
MA  program  invites  pros/students  who 
have  demonstrated,  or  shown  potential 
for,  excellence  in  journalism.  Assistant- 
ships.  Write:  Journalism  Dept.,  Tusca¬ 
loosa,  AL  35487-1482;  or  call  (205) 
348-8613. 


JOB  P1,ACEMENT/PR  DlRKf  TOR 
FOR  W()RI,I)’S  FIRST 
SCH(K)L  OF  JOl  RN.AI.ISM 

Two  jobs  in  one'.’  It  can  be  done.  ( I ) 
To  advise  on  career  opportunities 
and  provide  job  placement  for  stu¬ 
dents  and  alumni:  (2)  to  originate  and 
coordinate  alumni  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  activities  of  the  School.  Estab¬ 
lish  liaison  with  industry  employers. 
Organize  Open  Houses,  alumni  club 
activities,  news  releases,  speaking 
engagements.  Degree  in  journalism 
or  related  area  and  experience 
required.  Competitive  salary.  Satis¬ 
fying  quality  of  life. 

Apply  by  September  I.*',  to  ... 
Associate  Dean.  George  Kennedy 
Box  8,18. 

SCH(K)L  OF  JOl  RNAEISM 
University  Of  Mis,souri- 
Culumbia 

COI.UMBIA,  MO  65205 


HELP  WANTED 

_ ACADEMIC _ 

OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY-Adviser  to 
The  Lantern.  Tenure-track  position  at 
assistant  professor  level.  Minimum  five 
years’  daily  newspaper  experience; 
master's  degree  required.  Nine-month 
appointment  begins  September  1, 
1989;  salary  range  $27,000  to 
$31,080  for  nine-month  contract. 
Letters  and  vitae  to  Professor  Sharon 
West,  Ohio  State  University  School  of 
Journalism,  242  West  18th  Ave., 
Columbus,  Ohio  43210,  by  October  15, 
1988.  Ohio  State  University  is  an  equal 
opportunity  employer;  women  and 
minorities  are  encouraged  to  apply. 

_ ACCOUNTING _ 

CONTROLLER 

We  are  a  seven  day.  Zone  1  paper  with 
circulation  over  100,000.  We  seek  a 
financial  person,  interested  in  growth 
potential,  who  will  report  to  our  chief 
financial  officer.  Send  resume,  includ¬ 
ing  salary  history  and  requirements  to 
Box  3191,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

ASSISTANT  TO  COMPANY  PRESIDENT 
Hands-on  one-year  internship  for  minor¬ 
ity  journalist  with  3-5  years  experience 
and  commitment  to  a  career  in  news¬ 
paper  management.  Intern  will  serve  as 
assistant  to  company  president  in  all 
aspects  of  news  business.  Salary 
commensurate  with  experience.  Travel 
allowance.  Application  deadline 
December  1,  1988.  Send  resume,  3 
letters  of  recommendation  and 
500-word  essay  describing  reasons  for 
interest  in  internship  to:  Mr.  Loren 
Ghiglione,  President,  Worcester  County 
Newspapers,  25  Elm  Street,  South- 
bridge,  MA  01550. 

Controller 

Zone  8  daily  in  competitive  market 
seeks  an  experienced  hands-on  finan¬ 
cial  chief.  IBM  PC  and  DEC  1170 
experience  desired.  Salary  to  $45K  plus 
MBO.  Send  cover  letter  and  resume  to 
Box  3219,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER 
Experienced  newspaper  person  to 
become  general  manager  for  an  award¬ 
winning,  profitable  N.J.  weekly.  Experi¬ 
ence  in  all  phases  of  operation.  (3ood 
community  news  product  supported  by 
good  community  advertising.  Send 
resume  and  salary  history  to  Box  3204, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER 
Independent  News  of  Pompton  Lakes, 
New  Jersey  is  looking  for  a  General 
Manager  to  manage  day-to-day  opera¬ 
tions  of  a  fast-growing  weekly  mailed 
newspaper.  Responsible  for  budgets 
and  profitability  of  newspaper.  Requir¬ 
ing  3  to  5  years  of  general  management 
and  sales  experience.  Good  salary, 
excellent  benefits  and  bonus.  Call  Joe 
Nicastro,  (201)  839-7200,  or  send 
resume  to  Independent  News.  200 
Wanaque  Avenue,  Pompton  Lakes,  NJ 
07442. 

GENERAL  MANAGER  FOR  group  of 
suburban  weekly  newspapers  in  Akron, 
OH  area.  Total  circulation  exceeding 
80,000.  Need  hands-on  manager  over¬ 
seeing  news,  advertising,  production, 
distribution.  Good  budgeting  skills 
preferred.  Send  resume  to  D.  Dix, 
Record  Publishing  Co.,  PO  Box  1201, 
Ravenna,  OH  44266. 

Send  E&P  BOX  REPLIES 
to: 

Ed'Uor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 

New  York.  NY  l(K)ll 
(Please  clearly  indicate  the 
box  no.  you  are  responding  to.) 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  September  3,  1988 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPERS  often 
need  management  and  staff,  exper¬ 
ienced  and  entry-level.  Send  in  your 
resume  to  our  active  referral  service; 
also  a  short  classified  ad  (7  agate  lines) 
for  listing  in  our  NENA  Bulletin.  We  will 
send  out  resumes  to  replies,  or  they  can 
contact  you  directly  if  name  is  used. 
THERE  IS  NO  CHARGE,  OBLIGATION 
FOR  THIS  SERVICE,  Please  do  not  ask 
us  to  return  long  distance  calls.  NEW 
ENGLAND  NEWSPAPER  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION,  70  Washington  St.,  Salem,  MA 
01970, 


PUBLICATIONS  MANAGER 
For  university  paper.  Works  with  faculty 
Advisor  and  Sales  Manager  and  super¬ 
vises  students  in  the  writing,  reporting 
and  production  of  the  tri-weekly  publi¬ 
cation.  Knowledge  of  desk-top  publish¬ 
ing  preferred  Minimum  two  years  news¬ 
paper  experience  and  equivalent  BA 
degree  in  journalism  or  related  field. 
Monthly  salary  range  $2,461-$2,963. 
Send  resume  by  9/19/88  to  California 
State  Univ.,  Los  Angeles,  Employment 
Deparment,  5151  Stale  University 
Drive,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90032, 

EO/AA'H  Title  IX 


PLIBLISHER/CEO 

48,000  circulation  daily  in  zone  2 
competitive  market  seeks  experienced 
publisher.  Successful  candidate  will 
have  6-10  years  of  documented  news¬ 
paper  publisher  or  general  manager 
experience  and  will  be  responsible  for 
the  day-to-day  operation,  budget  prepa¬ 
ration  and  profitablity.  Base  salary 
$50,000  plus  monthly  performance 
incentive.  Fully  paid  hospitalization 
insurance  and  excellent  pension  plan. 
Apply  by  resume,  including  salary 
history,  job  references  and  cover  letter 
to  Box  3174,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHING 

DISTRIBUTION  MANAGER 
One  of  America's  leading  newsweekly 
magazines  seeks  individual  with  strong 
interpersonal  and  management  skills  to 
serve  as  Distribution  Manager  in  our 
manufacturing/distribution  area.  The 
successful  candidate  will  be  proficient 
with  micro-computers  and  will  have  3-5 
years  experience  in  postal  operation, 
transportation  and  newsstand  distribu¬ 
tion  management.  College  degree 
preferred.  Attractive  salary  and  bene¬ 
fits.  Please  send  resume  and  salary 
history,  in  confidence,  to:  F.  Bernard 
NEWSWEEK 
444  Madison  Ave. 

New  York,  NY  10022 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F  H 


TRAINING  MANAGER 
ADVERTISING  SALES 
The  Advertising  Department  of  the 
Chicago  Sun  Times  has  an  immediate 
need  for  an  experienced  sales  trainer. 
You  should  be  familiar  with  training  new 
employees,  retraining  more  experience 
employees  and  motivational  tech¬ 
niques,  You  wilt  have  the  opportunity  to 
re-write  our  current  training  program 
and  will  be  responsible  for  implement¬ 
ing  new  training  methods.  Excellent 
company  benefits  package  including 
medical/dental  AOlK.  Send  resume 
including  salary  history  to  : 

Scott  Ring 

Senior  VP  Advertising 
The  Chicago  Sun  Times 
401  North  Walbash 
Chicago,  IL  60611 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


ZONE  5  PUBLISHER 
Sales-oriented  management  person 
needed  for  small  county  seat  weekly  to 
be  a  working  publisher  willing  to  relo¬ 
cate.  Submit  resume  and  present  salary 
to  Box  3209,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

46 


HELP  WANTED 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

AD  DIRECTOR 

Established  New  York  City  community 
newspaper  seeks  a  proven  sales  leader, 
team  motivator.  Send  resume,  salary 
history  and  requirements  to:  Box  3199, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


AD  MANAGER  for  midwest  PM  daily 
20,000  circulation.  Aggressive  staff. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  right  individu¬ 
al.  Send  resume  to:  J.  McCullough, 
News-Tribune,  426  Second  St,,  La 
Salle,  IL  61301. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 
An  excellent  opportunity  for  the  person 
who  can  personally  sell  and  motivate  a 
staff  of  ten  sales  people  in  retail/ 
display/classified.  Salary  commensu¬ 
rate  with  ability  on  this  weekly  78,000 
distribution  shopper.  Competitive  mark¬ 
et  requires  skill,  ideas  and  people 
management  ability.  Opening  now 
available.  Mail  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Treasure  Valley  This 
Week,  5225  Irving,  Boise,  Idaho 
83706. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Zone  9  community  daily  seeks  retail 
manager  that  handles  major  accounts 
and  directs  local  sales  staff.  Candidate 
needs  to  be  a  strategist,  a  team  player 
and  a  person  that  takes  goals  and 
makes  them  objectives.  Must  enjoy 
newspapers  and  hands-on  advertising 
work.  Send  resume  to  Box  3184,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Proven  hands  on  person  wanted  to  sell 
regional  and  local  advertising  for  new  4 
color  upscale  weekly  supplement. 
Gound  floor  opportunity  in  zone  2.  Call 
Mr.  Rabinowitz  (201)  667-8123. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
The  Daily  Reflector,  a  growing  17,500 
daily,  20,000  Sunday  independent 
newspaper  in  Greenville,  North  Carolina 
is  seeking  an  imaginative  individual  to 
direct  its  advertising  sales  and  market¬ 
ing  activities.  The  successful  candidate 
should  possess:  strong  leadership  and 
interpersonal  skills:  experience  in 
advertising  sales  management,  includ¬ 
ing  product  development  and  market 
research:  and  well-developed  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  interdepartmental  approaches 
to  marketing  the  daily  newspaper. 
Please  send  resume  and  salary  history  to 
D, 

Jordan  Whichard,  III.  General  Manager, 
The  Daily  Reflector,  Inc.,  PO  Box  1967, 
Greenville,  NC  27835 _ 

ASSISTANT  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Due  to  continued  expansion  and 
growth,  one  of  America's  best  metropo¬ 
litan  dailies  is  looking  for  an  assistant 
general  advertising  manager.  As  a  key 
member  of  our  general  advertising 
team,  you  will  have  supervisory  respon¬ 
sibility  for  all  retail  food  advertisement 
as  well  as  creating  new  selling  tech¬ 
niques,  developing  new  basic  sales 
presentations,  managing  sales  promo¬ 
tion  activities,  and  providing  leadership 
to  our  advertising  sales  force. 

We're  looking  Tor  a  self-starter  with  a 
proven  track  record  in  advertising  sales 
management.  Planning,  goal-setting 
and  coordinating  the  sales  effort  would 
be  your  basic  responsibilities,  but  you 
would  also  need  to  perform  basic  admi¬ 
nistrative  responsibility. 

Located  in  one  of  the  Sun  Belt's  most 
desirable  markets,  our  newspaper  is  an 
excellent  employer.  The  position  carries 
a  good  salary  and  bonus  program.  Our 
benefit  package  Includes  company  paid 
pension  and  profit  sharing  plans,  group 
life  and  major  medical,  liberal  paid 
vacations,  holidays  and  much  more. 
Send  resume  and  salary  history  to  Box 
3187,  Editor  &  Publisher.  EOE. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  SALES  REP,  hard¬ 
hitting  Marin  County  newsweekly.  20 
miles  north  of  San  Francisco.  Guaran¬ 
tee,  accelerated  commission,  Don 
Deane,  Publisher.  PO  Box  31,  Bolinas, 
CA  94924.  (415)  868-1600. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for  Midwest 
group-owned  9,000  circulation  daily 
with  companion  weekly  and  shopper 
publications.  We  do  provide  growth 
opportunities.  Proven  leadership  quali¬ 
ties  must  include  staff  development, 
promotional  planning,  up-selling  of 
current  accounts  and  new-account 
development.  First,  you  must  sell  us. 
Salary,  incentives,  benefits,  profit  shar¬ 
ing  for  the  right  leader.  Box  3194, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 

If  you  are  an  energetic  and  creative 
individual  with  skills  to  manage  people 
in  a  high-energy,  goal-oriented  environ¬ 
ment,  this  may  be  the  perfect  career 
opportunity  for  you. 

We  are  a  progressive  70,000  daily 
located  in  beautiful  and  friendly  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Alabama’s  capital  city. 

Successful  candidate  will  provide 
strong,  positive  leadership  to  three 
supervisors  and  a  sales  staff  of  twenty 
people,  conduct  motivational  sales 
training,  maintain  close  contact  with 
advertisers  and  community  leaders 
while  working  with  the  advertising 
director  in  developing  and  implement¬ 
ing  sales  strategies  and  promotions. 

Good  benefits,  bonus  plan  and  salary 
commensurate  with  experience. 

Please  send  resume,  salary  history  tO: 

PERSONNEL  DEPARTMENT 
Advertiser/journal 
200  Washington  Ave. 
Montgomery,  AL  36104, 


NEW  LOCAL  NEWSPAPER  seeking  to 
fill  management  and  staff  positions  - 
circulation,  editorial,  production, 
advertising.  Send  resume  to  John 
Ferguson,  Brewer  Communications, 
Inc.,  PO  Box  780,  Milford,  DE  19963. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  excellent 
career  opportunity  for  an  experienced 
classified  manager.  Must  be  a  Take- 
Charge  individuaT  who  is  strong  in  tele¬ 
phone  sales,  training,  staff  motivation 
and  classified  computer  operation 
skills.  We  are  17,00(j,  7  day  Daily  in 
the  beautiful  Southwest  with  lakes,  ski 
slopes,  and  beautiful  Rocky  Mountains 
adjacent  to  our  warm,  sunny  climate. 
Send  Resume  to  box  3190,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Large  New  Jersey  TMC  Publication 
seeks  take-charge  person  to  head  our 
growing  classified  advertising  Depart¬ 
ment.  Must  be  able  to  build  from  the 
round  up.  Salary,  bonus  package  up  to 
75,000  for  the  right  person.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  for  equity  partcipation,  second 
year.  Box  3213,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROFESSIONAL  NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING  SALESPEOPLE 
Wanted  by  central  Arizona  newspaper 
group.  Due  to  growth,  we  are  looking  for 
several  good  newspaper  advertising 
people.  If  you  have  the  desire  to 
achieve,  with  good  sales  and  layout 
ability,  we  would  like  to  consider  your 
application  for  one  of  these  sales  and 
management  positions  in  display  or 
classified  advertising.  If  you’re  a  real 
professional  or  a  sincere,  hard-working 
youngster  with  most  of  the  tools  of  the 
trade,  we  have  a  great  opportunity  for 
you.  Telemarketing,  co-op,  and  other 
background  desirable.  VVe  are  the 
publishers  of  a  daily,  weeklies,  shop¬ 
pers,  and  a  magazine.  Modern  offset 
plant.  Good  salary  commensurate  with 
ability.  Bonus,  mileage  and  good  bene¬ 
fits.  Living  is  great  in  sunny  Arizona. 
Send  resume,  salary  desired,  refer¬ 
ences,  and  work  samples  to  Donovan  M. 
Kramer,  Sr.,  Publisher,  Casa  Grande 
Valley  Newspapers,  Inc.,  PO  Box  639, 
Casa  Grande,  AZ  85222. 


irS  A  CLASSIFIED  SECRET! 

Well  never  reveal  the  identity 
of  an  E&P  box  holder. 

If  you  don’t  want  your  reply  to  go  to 
certain  newspapers  (or  companies), 
seal  your  reply  in  an  envelope 
addressed  to  the  E  &  P  Classified 
Advertising  Department  with  an 
attached  note  listing  newspapers  or 
companies  you  do  not  want  the  reply 
to  reach.  If  the  Box  Number  you’re 
answering  is  on  your  list,  we’ll  dis¬ 
card  your  reply. 

When  you  need  Classified, 
we’re  here  --  every  week! 
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HELP  WANTED 
ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 
CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION 
MANAGEMENT  OPENINGS 


HELP  WANTED 
CIRCULATION 


MARKETING  DIRECTOR 
48,000  circulation  daily  in  zone  2 
competitive  market  seeks  experienced 
and  highly  motivated  individual  to 
direct  our  advertising  departments  and 
also  be  responsible  for  advertising  and 
circulation  promotions.  Successful 
candidate  will  have  6-10  years  of  docu¬ 
mented  sales  management  and  staff 
development  experience.  Base  salary 
$30,000  plus  monthly  performance 
incentives.  Fully  paid  hospitalization 
insurance  and  excellent  pension  plan. 
Apply  by  resume,  including  salary 
history,  job  references  and  cover  letter 
to  Box  3175,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ART/GRAPHICS 


INFO  GRAPHICS  ARTISTS 
The  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  Charlotte 
Observer  is  looking  for  informational 
graphics  artists  knowledgeable  in  the 
use  of  Macintosh.  Experience  in  Illus¬ 
trator  88  and  MacDraw  II  is  a  must. 
The  job  includes  doing  charts,  graphs, 
maps,  and  diagrams.  We  are  commit¬ 
ted  to  building  a  strong,  visual  news¬ 
paper  and  are  looking  for  artists  to 
help  us  in  that  effort.  Send  your  re¬ 
sume,  references  and  sample  work  to 
Art  Director,  Earnest  Hart,  The  Char¬ 
lotte  Observer.  PO  Box  32188,  Char¬ 
lotte,  NC  28232.  No  phone  calls, 
please.  We  are  an  EOE,  M/F. 


NEW  ARTIST 

Versatile  news  artist  and  illustrator 
for  AM,  PM,  Sunday  operation  in  Port¬ 
land  ME.  Circulation:  85,000  daily, 
140,000  Sunday.  Candidate  must  be 
adept  in  informational  graphics,  color, 
page  design  and  illustration.  Macln- 
tosn  experience  required.  Candidate 
must  have  a  minimum  of  one  year  ex¬ 
perience  on  a  daily  newspaper  and  a 
college  degree.  Qualified  applicants 
should  send  resume,  and  non-return¬ 
able  clips  (copies  or  tearsheets)  to: 
Guy  Gannett  Publishing  Co.  Attn:  Per¬ 
sonnel  Department,  PO  Box  1460, 
Portland,  ME  04104. 


PROGRESSIVE  Knight-Ridder  capital 
city  daily  looking  for  journalist  with 
excellent  drawing  and  design  skills. 
Free  hand  drawing  skills  essential. 
Mac  experience  preferred,  new  offset 
press;  new  building.  Send  resume  and 
samples  to  Tom  Priddy,  The  State  Re¬ 
cord,  PO  Box  1333,  Columbia,  SC 
29202. 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  SALES  AND 
MARKETING  MANAGER 
With  newspaper  circulation  experience 
needed  tor  award-winning  Times  Mirror 
dailies  with  50,000  plus  circulation. 
Position  will  oversee  sales  and  market¬ 
ing  efforts  through  telephone  sales, 
direct  mail,  carrier,  district  manager 
and  single  copy  promotion  and  outside 
contractors.  Develop  training  programs 
and  oversee  telemarketing  staff.  Strong 
sales  and  marketing  experience  as  well 
as  supervisory  skills  required.  Send 
resume  to  Human  Resources  Coordina¬ 
tor,  The  Advocate  &  Greenwich  Time, 
75Tresser  Blvd.,  Stamford,  CT  06901. 


HOME  DELIVERY  FIELD  MGR 
Major  national  newspaper  has  excellent 
career  opportunity  available  in  the 
Boston  area  for  a  hard-working  individu¬ 
al  with  strong  leadership  and  training 
skills.  This  position  requires  an  aggres¬ 
sive  hands-on  manager  to  supervise  3 
district  managers.  Early  morning  hours. 
No  collections  or  sales  involved.  Provid¬ 
ing  excellent  service  to  our  home  deliv¬ 
ery  subscribers  is  your  no.  1  priority. 
Excellent  salary  plus  bonus  plus 
company  car  plus  benefits.  Send  confi¬ 
dential  resume  and  salary  requirement 
to  Box  3158,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Group  of  weeklies  in  Zone  5.  Total 
circulation  90,000.  Experience  needed 
in  youth  carriers,  adult  crews,  mail, 
newsstand  sales  and  computers.  Must 
be  strong  in  promotion  and  sales.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirments  to  Box 
3079,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Northern  California  daily  and  twice- 
weekly  seeks  experienced  circulation 
person.  Budget  responsibility.  Compu¬ 
ter  experience  necessary.  Beautiful 
recreation  area.  Complete  company 
benefits.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  tO:  John  Lowman,  Lake 
County  Record  Bee,  PO  Box  849,  Lake- 
port,  CA  95453. 


CIRCULATION  Outside  Sales  Manager 
We  are  an  independent,  family  owned 
group  of  1 1  Zone  two  weeklies  looking- 
ing  tor  the  right  person  to  continue  our 
circulation  growth  trend.  The  success¬ 
ful  candidate  should  be  familiar  with 
outside  subscription  sales  including 
door-to-door,  community  group  sales, 
outside  contractors,  etc.  Position  offers 
strong  potential  for  an  aggressive  indivi¬ 
dual.  Salary,  commission,  an  excellent 
benefit  package.  Please  send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  tO:  Dan  Pitch¬ 
er,  Circulation  Sales  Manager,  c/o  Prin¬ 
ceton  Packett,  Inc.,  300  Witherspoon 
St.,  PO  Box  350,  Princeton,  NJ  08540. 

CIRCULATION  MAILROOM  MANAGER 
Group  of  11  prestigious  weeklies  seek¬ 
ing  an  experienced  mailroom  manager 
to  direct  and  oversee  very  busy  depart¬ 
ment.  Responsibilities  include  labeling, 
collating,  inserting  and  trucking  of 
publications.  Candidate  should  have 
knowledge  of  postal  operations,  mueller 
insertion  and  Cheshire.  Must  be  strong 
in  people  skills,  machine  repair  and 
operation.  Hours  flexible,  mostly 
daytime.  Support  people  in  place. 
Please  send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  and  references  to:  Edward  M. 
Kelly,  Circulation  Director,  Princeton 
Packett,  PO  Box  350,  Princeton,  NJ 
08542. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR-For  20,000 
daily  in  Southwest.  Qualified,  exper¬ 
ienced  candidate  should  send  resume 
and  cover  letter,  including  salary 
requirements  to:  Box  3217,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 
DISTRICT  SALES  MANAGER 
Have  you  reached  the  top  at  your 
present  company?  Are  you  ready  to 
climb  our  ladder  to  a  successful  career 
at  a  Fortune  500  company?  Consider 
Gannett  Westchester  Rockland  News¬ 
papers.  We  are  seeking  experienced 
District  Sales  Managers  with  proven 
results  to  work  with  little  merchants  and 
adult  carriers.  Solid  experience  is 
necessary  in  order  to  be  able  to  effi¬ 
ciently  handle  a  territory  and  strive  for 
one  of  many  management  positions.  We 
offer  full  benefits  including  tuition  reim¬ 
bursement.  Please  call  our  Personnel 
Department  at  (914)  694  5265  for  an 
appointment. 

Gannett  Westchester 
Rockland  Newspapers 
Corporate  Park  2 
1  (iannett  Drive 
White  Plains,  NY  10604 
EOE 


WEST  COAST  ABC-Audited  community 
daily  seeks  hands-on  manager  to  lead 
staff  and  build  paid  circulation.  If  you 
plan  to  make  newspapers  a  career  and 
want  to  grow  professionally,  this  is  a 
special  opportunity.  Send  resume  to 
Box  3183,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Circulation  Director  to  $70,000 

A  group  of  weekly  newspapers  is  look¬ 
ing  for  a  circulation  director  with 
background  in  free  and  paid  distribu¬ 
tion.  Knowledge  of  postal  regulations 
required.  Supervisory  responsibility 
for  staff  of  25  persons  plus  over  600 
carriers.  Full  P&L  resonsibilities.  Col¬ 
lege  degree  desirable.  Excellent  bene¬ 
fits  program. 

Circulation  Mgr.  to  $50,000 

A  midwestern  major  metro  is  seeking  a 
circulation  director  with  union  experi¬ 
ence.  Practical  experience  and  a  high 
energy  level  required.  Strong  sales 
and  promotions  background  plus  a 
good  track  record  in  customer  service. 
Full  range  of  medical  and  other  bene¬ 
fits  including  dental  coverage. 

Sales  &  Promotion  Mgr.  to  $40,000 
A  Major  metro  located  in  the  western 
United  States  is  seeking  someone 
with  heavy  experience  in  carrier  and 
home  delivery  promotions.  Supervis¬ 
ory  responsibility  for  a  staff  of  five 
persons.  Candidate  should  have 
experience  in  a  competitive  market 
place  with  good  communications  and 
strong  people  skills.  Benefits  include 
medical  insurance,  a  401 K  plan,  and 
profit  sharing. 

Circulation  Mgr.  to  $30,000 

A  20,000  circulation  midwestern 
daily  with  a  TMC  product  of  12,000 
circulation  is  seeking  candidates  to 
supervise  and  direct  the  circulation 
department  which  has  a  staff  of  fif¬ 
teen  to  twenty  persons  plus  carriers. 
Responsibility  would  also  include 
overseeing  the  mailroom  operations. 
Excellent  benefits. 

Circulation  Manager  to  $30,000 

A  35,000  daily  located  in  the  south¬ 
eastern  United  States  is  seeking  can¬ 
didates  to  fill  a  number  two  slot. 
Supervisory  responsibility  tor  fifteen 
persons.  A  key  requisite  is  a  strong 
background  in  sales  and  promotions. 
In  addition  to  salary,  there  is  a  bonus 
based  on  performance.  Accident  and 
health  innsurance,  dental,  life  insur¬ 
ance,  and  a  401 K  plan  are  included  in 
the  benefits  program. 

City  Circulation  Mgr.  to  $30,000 

A  75,000  daily  located  in  the  south¬ 
western  United  States  isseekingacity 
circulation  manger  to  supervise  a  staff 
of  fifty  persons.  Candidate  should 
have  a  knowledge  of  both  home  deliv¬ 
ery  and  single  copy  sales.  Strengths  in 
sales  and  promotions  and  “field  man¬ 
ager”  personality  is  desirable.  Excel¬ 
lent  benefits.  Prior  experience  with  a 
major  metro  a  plus. 


All  positions  fee  paid. 
Send  resume  to  or  call: 

F.  Lincoln  Marx 


GORDON 

^•AfAHLS 

W  W  Executive  Search 


610  East  Baltimore  Pike 
Post  Office  Box  905 
Media,  PA  19063 
(215)  565-0800 
or  (800)  523-7112 


REGIONAL  SALES  MANAGER 
TELEPHONE  SALES 
The  leader  in  newspaper  circulation 
telemarketing  seeks  a  self-starting  sales 
manager.  Promotion  to  regional  position 
and  vice  presidency  within  first  year. 
Ideal  candidate  will  have  3  to  5  years 
experience  in  circulation  or  telephone 
sales  and  the  ability  to  call  on  top  circu¬ 
lation  executives.  Travel  a  must,  reloca¬ 
tion  possible.  All  replies  kept  confiden¬ 
tial.  Send  resume  and  earning  require¬ 
ments  to:  Dick  Levis,  Levis  Sales,  Inc 
4  Lincoln  Place,  Madison,  NJ  07940. 


COMPUTER  TECHNOLOGY 

SYSTEMS  ANALYST 
Seeking  an  experienced  systems  analyst 
to  work  on  Atex  News  and  Advertising 
systems.  A  minimum  of  five  years  expe¬ 
rience  as  an  analyst  in  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction  or  on  an  Atex  is  required.  Please 
send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
tO:  The  Virginian  Pilot  &  Ledger  Star, 
attn:  Paula  Wishon,  150W.  Brambleton 
Ave.,  Norfolk,  VA  23510. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

ASSISTANT  METRO  EDITOR 
The  Ann  Arbor  News  is  seeking  an  exper¬ 
ienced  editor  to  assist  in  directing  our 
award-winning  metro  department.  The 
assistant  metro  editor  will  have  strong 
leadership  skills,  an  ability  to  develop 
stories  and  share  coverage  in  a  vibrant 
university  community.  Send  resume  and 
cover  letter  outlining  your  management 
approach  to  Ed  Petykiewics,  Editor,  The 
Ann  Arbor  News,  PO  Box  147,  Ann  Ar¬ 
bor,  Ml  48106. 


45,000  CIRCULATION  7-day  newspap¬ 
er  seeks  aggressive,  experienced  repor¬ 
ter.  Salary  commensurate  with  experi¬ 
ence.  Send  resume  and  3  samples  of 
your  writing  tO:  Kathleen  M.  Condon, 
The  Record,  501  Broadway,  Troy,  NY 
12181.  EOE. 


AGGRESSIVE  SPORTS  WRITER 
needed  by  Zone  4,  medium-sized  AM 
daily  that  values  enterprise  reporting  to 
cover  all  aspects  of  a  major  college 
sports  program.  Salary  commensurate 
with  experience.  Box  3221,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  NEWS  EDITOR  -  DESIGN 
The  Record  Journal,  a  3(3,000  circula¬ 
tion,  seven-day  morning  newspaper  in 
Meriden,  CT  is  seeking  an  editor  to 
design  pages,  read  copy  and  help  coor¬ 
dinate  local  news  coverage.  Two  or  more 
years  experience  preferred;  college 
degree  a  must.  Contact  Don  Schiller. 
News  Editor  at  (203)235-1661  or  send 
resume  tO:  Editor  Search,  Record  Jour¬ 
nal,  11  Crown  St.,  Meriden,  CT  06450. 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 
Must  have  strong  reporting,  editing  and 
management  experience.  Responsible 
for  education,  environment,  medicine 
science,  religion,  transportation  cover¬ 
age  in  fast-paced  highly  competitive 
market.  Send  resume,  cover  letter,  and 
non-returnable  work  samples  to:  Gay 
Cook.  Metropolitan  Editor,  The  Denver 
Post.  650  15th  St.,  Denver,  CO  80202. 


ASSISTANT  METRO  EDITOR  30,000 
circulation  New  Hampshire  daily  news¬ 
paper  seeks  hard-working,  enterprising 
editor  to  assist  on  a  busy  metro  desk. 
Help  supervise  and  edit  staff  of  12 
reporters,  4  photographers  and  several 
correspondents.  The  successful  applic¬ 
ant  must  have  a  proven  record  of  strong 
leadership,  first  rate  copy  editing  abili¬ 
ty,  and  a  sense  of  news,  fairness  and 
accuracy.  Excellent  benefit  package 
and  salary  commensurate  with  experi¬ 
ence.  EOE.  Send  resume,  clips  and  an 
edition  of  your  present  newspaper  to 
Marge  Soper,  Personnel  Manager,  The 
Telegraph,  P.O.  Box  1008,  Nashua.  NH 
03061. 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  for  national  farm 
business  monthly  to  dig  into  leading- 
edge  management  and  marketing 
stories.  We’re  a  small  staff  doing  a  big 
job  for  our  200,000  farm  readers, 
tracking  a  fast-changing  industry  in  a 
hotly  competitive  time.  Here’s  your 
chance  to  focus  on  one  or  two  stories  a 
month.  Send  clips  and  resume  to 
Claudia  Waterloo,  Editor  in  Chief,  Farm 
Futures  Magazine,  330  East  Kilbourn 
Ave,  Milwaukee,  Wl  53202. 


AWARD-WINNING  lifestyle  section  has 
opening  for  an  excellent  feature  writer 
who  also  can  lay  out  sparkling  pages. 
Two  years  newspaper  experience  essen¬ 
tial.  Send  letter,  resume  and  clips  to 
June  Gladfelter,  The  Express,  Box  391, 
Easton,  PA  18044-0391. 


BUSINESS  EDITOR 
To  expand  and  improve  business/ 
economic  coverage  of  New  York/ 
Northern  New  Jersey  area.  Prior  experi¬ 
ence  as  business  editor  or  assistant 
preferred.  Please  submit  resume  with 
references  and  salary  requirements  to 
H.  Moore,  The  Record,  150  River  St., 
Hackensack,  NJ  07601.  EOE/M/F 

CONNECTICUT  NEWSPAPER  seeks 
bureau  chief  to  direct  four  person 
bureau  covering  several  delightful 
towns.  Please  outline  salary  expecta¬ 
tions  in  addition  to  sending  resume. 
Box  3218,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CONTROLLER-For  medium  size  daily. 
Qualified  candidates  will  have  degree, 
newspaper  experience,  excellent 
analysis  skills.  Send  resume  to:  Charles 
G.  Pettit,  Publisher,  Scottsdale  Prog¬ 
ress,  PO  Box  1150,  Scottsdale,  AZ 
85252-1150. 


COPY  EDITOR 

For  small  growing  southeastern  daily. 
Send  clips,  resume,  and  a  list  of  refer¬ 
ences  to:  Fran  Smith,  The  Island  Pack¬ 
et,  PO  Box  5727,  Hilton  Head  Island, 
SC  29938. 


COPY  EDITOR 

For  daily  newsroom  -  entry  level  posi¬ 
tion.  Includes  editing,  correcting,  head¬ 
lines,  and  limited  page  layout.  Journal- 
ism  degree  or  commensurate 
experience.  Excellent  benefits.  Send 
resume  tO:  The  Yuma  Daily  Sun, 
Personnel  Department,  PO  Box  271, 
Yuma,  AZ  85364.  EOE. 


EDITOR  for  bi-weekly  and  two  weekly  in 
north  Florida  leads  staff  of  six.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to  Editor,  PO  Box 
370.  Live  Oak.  FL  32060. 


NEED  A  JOB? 

Then  you  need  MediaLine. 
MediaLine  is  a  daily  updated  job 
listing  service.  With  just  one  call 
you  will 

—  have  access  to  new  job  open¬ 
ings  every  day. 

—  hear  about  jobs  for  staff 
writers,  copy  editors,  sports 
writers  or  editors. 

—  save  money  on  endless  phone 
calls,  chasing  leads  that  are 
weeks  old.  Media-Line  costs 
you  less  than  90  cents  a  day. 

Call  our  toll  free  number  to  get 
your  job  search  into  high  gear. 

800-237-8073 


In  California:  408-296-7353 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


COPY  EDITORS  needed  for  our  on-line 
data  base  information  service  located  in 
Stamford,  CT.  We’re  seeking  individu¬ 
als  from  the  CT/NY/NJ  areas  who  have 
journalism  experience  and  college 
degrees  to  edit  and  data  base  incoming 
wire  copy  on  a  computer  terminal. 
Please  forward  resume,  salary  require¬ 
ment,  and  cover  letter  tO:  Comtex,  Box 
4838,  Stanford,  CT  06907,  Attn. 
Managing  Editor.  EOE. 


EXPERIENCED  EDITOR  NEEDED  to 
write  and  edit  monthly  newsletter 
reporting  on  state  activities  and  prog¬ 
rams  impacting  local  governments  and 
education  within  California.  Govern¬ 
ment  reporting  background  preferred 
for  this  freelance  contract  with  a 
Washington-based  newsletter 
publisher.  Wr.te  Donald  Hoffman, 
Director  of  Publications,  Government 
Information  Services,  1611  North  Kent 
St  .  Suite  508,  Arlington,  VA  22209. 

EDITORIAL  -  Writer  with  experience  in 
hard  news  and  features  needed  for  fast¬ 
growing  monthly  newspaper  on  profes¬ 
sional  and  amateur  woodworking.  Cover 
furniture  making,  cabinet  shops,  boat¬ 
building  in  the  Mid-Atlantic  states  from 
our  offices  in  Annapolis,  Maryland. 
Business  reporting  experience  needed. 
Competitive  salary  and  benefits.  Send 
resume  amd  best  clips  tO;  Editor,  Wood- 
shop  News,  Soundings  Publications 
Inc.,  Pratt  Street,  Essex,  CT  06426. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 
Our  editorials  have  made  a  difference 
and  we  are  looking  for  that  writer  whose 
aggressive  reporting  techniques  and 
ability  to  develop  projects  will  serve  as 
catalysts  for  change.  Newsroom  experi¬ 
ence  highly  preferred  as  is  an  eye  for  the 
community  and  regional  issues  that 
touch  readers’  lives.  Detailed  resume 
and  clips  to  John  J.  Fried,  editor,  editor¬ 
ial  pages.  Press  Telegram,  604  Pine 
Ave.,  Long  Beach,  CA  90844-0001. 

EDITORS  WANTED  FOR  innovative 
award-winning  monthly.  Magazine  writ¬ 
ing,  knowledge  of  computer  industry 
and  business  desirable.  New  York 
vicinity.  Rush  resume,  clips,  and  salary 
history  tO: 

Personnel  Director 
Dept.  323 
PO  Box  1484 
Melville,  NY  11747 


FEATURES  EDITOR 
The  Capital  Times,  the  afternoon  daily 
in  Madison  Wl  seeks  a  gifted  journalist 
with  managerial  skills  and  creative 
spark  to  be  responsible  for  5  weekday 
feature  sections  and  our  special  Satur¬ 
day  paper,  the  Weekender.  Person  hired 
will  help  select  his/her  assistant,  super¬ 
vise  a  staff  of  7  and  work  closely  with 
design'graphics  editor  and  city  desk  on 
story  and  project  development.  Madison 
is  a  state  capital  and  major  university 
city  with  tremendous  enthusiasm  for 
arts  and  entertainment  coverage.  Send 
resume,  recent  work  samples,  a  list  of 
10  great  feature  ideas  and  a  brief 
discription  of  your  management  style  by 
September  15  to: 

Dennis  Hetzel,  Managing  Editor 
The  Capital  Times 
PO  Box  8060 
Madison,  Wl  53708 
EOE/AAE 


FEATURES  WRITER 
The  News-Sentinel  a  57K  Knight- 
Ridder  evening  paper  in  Fort  Wayne,  IN 
has  an  opening  for  a  general  assignment 
features  writer.  We’re  looking  for  a 
strong  writer  who  knows  a  good  story 
and  can  tell  it.  Send  three  clips  and  a 
resume  to:  Dave  Haynes,  Features 
Editor,  The  News-Sentinel,  PO  Box 
102,  Fort  Wayne,  IN  46801.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


FEATURE  WRITER 

Immediate  opening  in  Living  Section  of 
mid-sized  daily  on  Southeastern  coast. 
Assignments  will  range  from  food  and 
light  features  to  in-depth  stories  on  the 
individuals  and  events  that  shape  our 
community.  Ideal  candidate  has  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  two  years  experience  on  a  daily 
paper,  with  heavy  emphasis  on 
features,  but  will  consider  recent  gradu¬ 
ate  with  exceptional  clips.  Send  resume 
and  clips  to  Mary  Mayle,  Living  Section 
Editor,  Savannah  News-Press,  P.O.  Box 
1088,  Savannah,  GA  31402. 


FREELANCE  WRITERS  NEEDED 
In  New  England  and  Mid-Atlantic  states 
by  fast-growing  monthly  on  professional 
and  amateur  woodworking.  Most  of  our 
stories  are  not  how-to.  We  cover  the 
people  and  businesses  involved  in 
woodworking.  Send  query,  and  clips  tO: 
Editor,  Woodshop  News,  Soundings 
Publications  Inc.,  Pratt  Street,  Essex, 
CT  06426. 


GOVERNMENT  JOBS.  $16,040  - 
$59,230/yr.  Now  Hiring.  Your  Area. 
(805)  687-6000  Ext.  R-4261  for 
current  Federal  list.  (Fee  required). 

HELP  REVITALIZE  TEXAS’S  best  week¬ 
ly.  As  our  new  editor,  you’ll  be  expected 
to  improve  our  contribution  to  the 
communities  we  serve  in  a  two-county 
lake  resort  area.  We’ve  won  dozens  of 
state  and  national  plaques  and  want 
this  tradition  to  continue.  But  we’re 
ready  for  new  adventures  in  community 
newspapering.  If  you’re  our  editor  you’ll 
be  a  strong  leader,  a  team  player  and 
have  writing,  photo  and  layout  skills, 
with  a  knowledge  of  desktop  publishing. 
In  return,  you’ll  direct  a  rewarding 
mission  and  live  and  work  in  one  of  the 
country’s  most  desirable  areas.  If  you’re 
the  one,  send  resume  with  complete 
salary  history  and  work  samples  to:  Roy 
Neves,  The  Highlander,  Box  1000, 
Marble  Falls,  Texas  78654. 


Indiana  6,000  daily  needs  (l)sports 
editor  and  (2)reporter.  Ex-staffers  on 
USA  Today,  Indianapolis  Star.  Reply  to 
Box  3215,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
This  job  requires  strong  editing  and 
management  skills.  Better  than  average 
wages  and  fringes  for  right  person.  A 
9,700  circulation  daily  in  a  competitive 
market.  Family  owned  since  1830.  Call 
or  write  Jack  Brown,  Norwalk  Reflector, 
Norwalk,  OH  44857,  (419)  668-3771. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
For  community  newspapers  in  New  York 
City.  Established  company  has  a  strong 
commitment  to  editorial  excellence. 
Salary  $30,000  +  .  Send  cover  letter, 
resume  &  clips  to  Box  3197,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
Weekly  start-up  newspaper  in  computer 
field  seeks  pro  with  5  t  years  good 
news  judgement  and  production  skills. 
Rush  resume,  clips  and  salary  history 
to:  Recruiter  ZZ,  600  Community  Dr., 
Manhasset,  NY  11030. 

CMP  Publications 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPERS  often 
need  management  and  staff,  exper¬ 
ienced  and  entry-level.  Send  in  your 
resume  to  our  active  referral  service; 
also  a  short  classified  ad  (7  agate  lines) 
for  listing  in  our  NENA  Bulletin.  We  will 
send  out  resumes  to  replies,  or  they  can 
contact  you  directly  if  name  is  used. 
THERE  IS  NO  CHARGE,  OBLIGATION 
FOR  THIS  SERVICE.  Pleas  do  not  ask 
us  to  return  long  distance  calls.  NEW 
ENGLAND  NEWSPAPER  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION,  70  Washington  St.,  Salem,  MA 
01970. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


MEDUIM-SIZED  ZONE  4  AM  daily  that 
values  enterprise  reporting  needs 
aggressive  reporter  who  nows  how  to 
develop  and  work  new  sorces  for  a  high¬ 
ly  competitive  bureau.  Salary  commen¬ 
surate  with  experience.  Box  3221, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTO/GRAPHICS  EDITOR 
The  Montgomery  Journal,  a  quality  and 
intensely  local  40,000  daily  near 
Washington,  DC,  needs  an  aggressive 
and  innovative  photo/graphics  editor  to 
direct  the  staff  of  4  photographers  and 
one  artist.  We  require  solid  leadership 
experience.  Extensive  experience  with 
color  a  must.  Send  resume,  no  phone 
calls,  to  Ed  Miller,  Editor,  Montgomery 
Journal,  2  Research  Court,  Rockville, 
MD  20850.  EOE 


REPORTER 

Suburban  News  Beat  on  70,000  plus  in 
NE,  experienced  with  strong  writing  and 
investigative  skills.  Send  clips  and 
resume  to  Box  3189,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR 

Award-winning  Ohio  daily  seeks  city 
editor  with  experience,  sound  news 
judgement  and  ability  to  direct  and 
motivate  talented  staff.  Desire  a  solid 
editor  with  experience  who  is  ready  to 
move  to  a  PM  with  a  daily  circulation  of 
40,000  and  Sunday  circulation  of 
45,000.  Send  inquiries  to  Gerald  L. 
Guy,  Editor,  Tribune  Chronicle,  240 
Franklin  Street,  Warren,  OH  44482. 

REPORTER 

Award-winning  Ohio  daily  seeks  a 
general  assignment  reporter  who  has  3 
to  5  years  of  experience  at  a  smaller 
daily.  Desire  aggressive  individual  who 
has  a  nose  for  news  and  solid  feature 
writing  skills.  There  is  a  lot  of  room  for 
growth  at  this  PM  with  a  daily  circula¬ 
tion  of  40,000  and  Sunday  circulation 
of  45,000.  Send  inquiries  to  Gerald  L. 
Guy,  Editor,  Tribune  Chronicle,  240 
Franklin  Street,  Warren,  OH  44482. 


REPORTER 

For  news-oriented  New  York  City 
community  weeklies.  Cover  it  all- 
police,  politics,  business,  policy 
boards,  people.  Outstanding  opportuni¬ 
ty.  Salary  range  $300-$400  to  start. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to  Box  3198, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTERS  WANTED  tor  65,000 
circulation  weekly  newspaper  group. 
News-oriented  papers  cover  upscale 
NYC  neighborhoods.  Competitive  sala¬ 
ries  keyed  to  experience.  Forward 
resume  with  clips  to  News  Editor  Paul 
Toomey,  Brooklyn  Paper  Publications, 
26  Court  Street,  Brooklyn,  NY  11242. 

SEASONED  REPORTER,  fresh  writer 
The  Anchorage  Daily  News,  Alaska’s 
aggressive,  award-winning  AM  news¬ 
paper  is  seeking  a  general  assignment 
reporter  with  7  years  experience  to  join 
our  team  of  spirited  feature  writers. 
Emphasis  is  on  excellence:  Strong 
reporting,  a  polished  writer’s  voice,  a 
finely  honed  sense  of  writing  for  the 
reader.  Send  clips  and  resume  to  Kath¬ 
leen  McCoy,  Features  Editor,  c/o 
Personnel  Department,  Anchorage  Daily 
News,  PO  Box  149001,  Anchorage,  AK 
99514. 


SEASONED  FOOD  EDITOR  with  solid 
writing  skills,  an  appreciation,  an 
understanding  of  food  in  its  broader 
sense  and  fresh  ideas  wanted  by  the 
San  Jose  Mercury  News.  Send  resume  & 
clips  to  Ann  Hurst,  AME/features,  750 
Ridder  Park  Dr.,  San  Jose,  CA  95190. 


SMALL  CARRIBEAN  weekly  newspaper 
seeks  aggressive,  hardworking  reporter 
ideal  for  recent  J  school  graduate  with 
excellent  skills  considered.  Salary 
$175/wk.  Box  321 1,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR  (for  125,000 
all  day  paper)  who  can  evaluate  stories 
for  proper  play,  edit  to  meet  tough  stan¬ 
dards  of  clarity,  conciseness  and 
completeness.  Produce  lively  layouts 
with  up-to-the-minute  updating. 
College  degree  prefered;  two  years 
sports  writing  and/or  sports  desk  experi¬ 
ence.  Send  resume,  two  page  autobio¬ 
graphy,  work  smples  to  Bill  Bern,  Spors 
Editor,  Roanoke  Times  &  World  News, 
PO  Box  2491,  Roankoe,  VA  24010. 
EOE 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

For  award-winning  7,500  circulation 
weekly  in  resort  area  near  NYC.  One 
man  desk  covers  three  high  schools 
during  school  year.  Shares  leisure 
sports  feature-oriented  work  load  during 
summer  with  counterport  at  10,000 
circulation  sister  weekly.  Photo  skills  a 
must,  car  required.  Section  one 
destined  state  press  association  contest 
last  year,  second  the  year  before  and  we 
want  to  maintain  the  quality  .  Send 
resume  to  Box  3222,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

For  small  growing  southeastern  daily. 
Send  clips,  resume,  and  a  list  of  refer¬ 
ences  to  Box  3220,  Ldiior  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER 

Southern  Ohio  newspaper  that's  won 
two  straight  general  excellence  awards 
seeks  top-notch  writer  tor  its  two-person 
sports  staff.  Must  also  have  some  exper¬ 
ience  in  layout  and  design.  Competitive 
salary.  Send  resume  and  cover  letter  to 
Marvin  Jones,  Chillicothe  Gazette,  50 
W.  Main  St.,  Chillicothe,  OH  456(31. 


STRINGERS  WANTED 
NYC  based  international  business  news¬ 
paper  desires  stringers  to  cover  import/ 
export,  cargo  transportation  news  in  the 
midwest.  Emphasis  on  manufacturing, 
agriculture,  railroads,  and  inland  water¬ 
ways.  Send  resume  and  clips  to  Box 
3202,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


THE  NIGHT  METRO  EDITOR 
The  Press-Enterprise,  an  expanding 
150,000  circulation  daily  in  fast¬ 
growing  Riverside  County  in  Southern 
California,  seeks  an  experienced  assign¬ 
ment  editor  who  can  lead  reporters, 
make  solid  news  decisions,  handle  a 
high  volume  of  copy,  balance  the 
concerns  or  both  reader  and  writer  and 
do  it  all  on  deadline  in  a  fast-pace  news 
operation  that  is  into  zoning  in  a  big 
way.  Excellent  salary  and  benefits. 
Resume  and  references  to  Bob 
Marshall,  Assistant  Managing  Editor, 
The  Press-Enterprise,  PO  Box  792, 
Riverside,  CA  92502.  No  Phone  calls 
please.  EOE. 


THE  THREE  most  important  attributes 
for  our  new  business  writer: 

1—  ENTERPRISE 

2—  ENTERPRISE 

3— ENTERPRISE 

This  is  a  new  position  on  a  growing  daily 
in  a  growing  and  quite  pleasant 
community.  The  person  we’re  looking 
for  must  cover  the  nitty  gritty  and  deve¬ 
lop  sources,  recognize  trends,  get 
behind  the  scenes  and  into  the  execu¬ 
tive  offices,  write  it  bright  and  make  it 
understandable  to  our  readers.  If  you’re 
up  to  the  challenge,  sell  yourself  to  Jim 
Fox,  Valley  News,  PO  Box  877,  White 
River  Junction,  VT  05001. 


THE  WACO  (TX)  TRIBUNE-HERALD 
offers  a  projects  reporter  time  to  do  a 
thorough  job.  Past  project  have 
included  television  evangelism,  teen 
pregnancy,  unsolved  disappearances, 
segregation  on  campus.  Please  send  6 
to  10  clips,  including  spot  news  and 
long  term  (a  month  or  more),  and  salary 
requirements,  to  Barbara  Elmore,  Waco 
Tribune-Herald,  900  Franklin  Ave., 
Waco,  TX  76701. 
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Company_ 

Address— 


City. 


State- 


_Zip_ 


Phone- 


Classification. 


Authorized  Signature- 
Copy — 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


LINE  ADS 

1  weeK  —  $5  80  per  line 

2  weeks  —  $5.15  per  line,  per  issue 

3  weeks  —  $4  30  per  line,  per  issue 

4  weeks  —  $3.40  per  line,  per  issue 


Effective  January  1.  1988 

POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week  —  $3  70  per  line 

2  weeks  —  $3  05  per  line,  per  issue 

3  weeks  —  $2.60  per  line,  per  issue 

4  weeks  —  $2  40  per  line,  per  issue 


Add  $6  00  per  insertion  for  box  service  Add  $4  00  per  insertion  lor  box  service 

Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy  Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy 

Count  approximately  37  characters  and  or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum 
NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

DEADLINE:  Every  Tueeday,  12  pm  (ET) 

For  Saturday's  Issue. 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 
DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your 
classified  ad  to  display.  The  rates  for  display-classified  are:  1  time-$80  per 
column  inch;  2  to  4  timos-$75  per  column  inch,  per  insertion;  5  to  1 1  times, 
$70  per  column  inch,  per  insertion;  12  or  more  times,  $60  per  column  inch, 
per  insertion. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 

Contract  rataa  avallabla  upon  raquaat. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received 

■«lltor  ft  ^blialMr 

11  West  19th  Street.  NY,  NY  1(»11.  (212)  875-4380. 


COPY  EDITOR 

For  Progressive,  15,000-circulation 
daily.  Experience  preferred.  This  is  a 
demanding  position  on  a  two-person, 
paginated  desk  operation.  Send  resume 
to  Jill  Claflin,  The  Telegraph,  PO  Box 
370,  North  Platte.  NE  69103;  Tel.: 
(308)  532-6000. 


SMALL  GROWING  DAILY  PAPER  m 
South  Dakota  is  looking  tor  highly  moti¬ 
vated  Editors  and  Reporters.  Knowledge 
of  desk  top  publishing  preferred.  Strong 
photographic  skills  a  must.  If  interested 
please  send  resume  and  salary  require- 
mentsto  Box  3212,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

The  Fort  Lauderdale  News/Sun  Sentinel 
is  looking  for  a  creative,  energetic  copy 
editor  for  its  universal  features  desk. 
Applicants  should  have  a  minimum  of 
two  years  experience  as  a  copy  editor 
doing  a  mixture  of  editing,  headline 
writing  and  layout.  Applicants  must 
have  some  background  in  features  and 
entertainment  material,  experience 
working  under  daily  deadline  pressure 
and  the  interest  in  working  as  a  team 
member  on  a  highly  productive  desk. 
Please  send  resume  and  layout/editing/ 
headline  samples  to  Valerie  Bender, 
Features  Desk  Editor,  News/Sun 
Sentinel,  101  North  New  River  Drive, 
Fort  Lauderdale,  FL  33301. 


WANTED:  EXPERIENCED  NEWSWRI- 
TER  in  Washington  office  of  United 
Methodist  News  Service,  official  news 
agency  of  9.1-million-member  church. 
Must  have  experience  with  public  news 
media;  ability  to  relate  comfortably  with 
persons  who  have  a  wide  range  of 
cultural,  theological  and  political 
perspectives;  at  least  an  undergraduate 
degree  in  journalism;  ability  to  work 
independently;  willingness  to  travel  at 
least  a  third  of  time;  personal  commit¬ 
ment  to  Christian  faith  (knowledge  of 
United  Methodist  a  plus);  and  basic 
photography  skills.  Work  is  primarily 
with  print  media  but  basic  knowledge  of 
TV/radio  news  a  plus.  Salary  range: 
$28,418-$32,325.  Write  or  call  for 
standard  application  form  which  must 
accompany  resumes:  Thomas  S.  McAn- 
ally,  P.O.  Box  320,  Nashville,  TN 
37202.  Phone  (615)742-5470.  Appli¬ 
cation  deadline,  October  1,  1988. 


WASHINGTON:  6  reporters  with  strong 
daily  experience  and  clear  enterprise. 
Apply  to:  Deputy  Managing  Editor, 
States  News  Service,  1333  F  St.  NW, 
Su.  400,  Washington,  DC  20004.  EOE. 


WIRE  EDITOR 

57,000  Knight-Ridder  Pulitzer  Prize 
winning  PM.  2  to  3  years  desk  exper- 
ince.  Coordinate  wires.  Combine 
versions.  Some  layout.  In  charge  of 
Weekend  Edition.  Affordable  living.  Top 
schools.  Excellent  benefits.  Salary  in 
mid-twenty’s.  Write  Steve  Grimmer. 
News  Editor,  The  News-Sentinel,  PO 
Box  102,  Fort  Wayne,  IN  46801.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


ZONE  4  MEDUIM  SIZED  AM  DAILY 
that  values  enterprise  reporting  needs 
aggressive  sports  news  editor  to  direct 
staff  of  eleven  covering  professional 
teams,  major  colleges,  ACC  sports, 
national  sporting  events  and  area 
sports.  Salary  commensurate  with 
experience.  Box  3221,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  _ 


Take  a  GIANT  step... 

Place  a  Positions  Wanted  ad 
in  E  &  P.  Write: 

E&P  Classified  Advertising 
11  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  NY  10011 
(212)  675-4380 
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MARKETING 


MARKETING  RESEARCH  ANALYST 
Leading  No.  Calif,  newspaper  chain 
seeks  a  Research  Analyst  with  3-5  years 
newspaper  research  experience.  Should 
have  str9ng  written  and  verbal  presenta¬ 
tion  skills  with  solid  experience  in 
analyzing  proprietary  survey  research 
data  and  producing  technically  accu¬ 
rate  and  persuasive  sales  support 
materials.  Working  knowledge  of 
personal  computers  a  must.  Exp.  with 
D-base  III  and  SPSS-PC  a  plus.  College 
degree  required.  Send  resume,  salary 
history  and  3  samples  of  sales  support 
materials  or  presentations  to :  Personnel 
Dept.  Lesher  Communications,  Inc.,  PO 
Box  5088,  Walnut  Creek,  CA  94596. 


VICE  PRESIDENT 
Looking  for  a  new  challenge??? 
National  Financial  Services  has  an 
excellent  position  available  for  an 
outgoing,  aggressive  individual  to  join 
our  staff  as  Vice  President. 

Responsibilities  will  include  indentify- 
ing  prospects  and  promoting  the  unique 
and  highly  successful  collection  prog¬ 
rams  developed  exclusively  for  the 
newspaper  industry. 

These  unique  collection  programs  have 
proven  extremely  effective  on  high 
volume,  low  balance  accounts. 

This  is  truly  an  opportunity  for  growth 
and  financial  reward  for  the  right  indivi¬ 
dual.  Relocation  is  not  a  requirement. 

We  are  seeking  someone  who  has  an 
Executive  Management  background 
within  the  newspaper  industry. 

Send  resume  and  income  history  to 
R.W.  (Bill)  Williams,  National  Financial 
Services,  2203  Maryland  Avenue, 
Baltimore,  MD  21218. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


STAFF  PHOTOGRAPHER  in  public  rela¬ 
tions  office  in  small,  comprehensive 
university  in  central  Illinois.  Shoot  and 
process  variety  of  black  and  white 
photos,  shoot  occasional  color.  Some 
weekend  and  night  work.  Newspaper 
experience  helpful.  Contact  University 
Relations  Office,  Millikin  University, 
Decatur,  IL  62522. 


Always  acknowledge  a 
fault  frankly.  This  will 
throw  those  in  authority 
off  their  guard  and  give 
you  an  opportunity  to 
committ  more. 

Mark  Twain 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


TYPESETTER 

Compug.  or  P.C.  also  Apple  Mac,  exp. 
must,  top  suburban  newspaper  group 
near  O’Hare,  Full  or  part-time,  days- 
eves.  Expansion  means  top  oppty  for 
you.  Box  3226,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 
(212)  675-4380 


PRODUCTION 


CAMERA  MANAGER 
A  growth  oriented  daily  is  looking  for  an 
experienced  individual  to  manage  the 
camera  department.  Will  possess  excel¬ 
lent  interpersonal  skills  and  a  working 
knowledge  of  equipment  and  proce¬ 
dures.  Responsible  for  the  department 
budget  as  well  as  training  and  develop¬ 
ing  the  staff.  We  offer  a  competitive 
salary  along  with  an  exellent  benefit 
package.  If  interested  send  resume  with 
references  and  salary  requirements  to 
Cox  Arizona  Publication,  Attn:  Person¬ 
nel,  PO  Box  1547,  Mesa,  AZ  85211. 

NE^^L  NEWSPAPER  seeking  to 
fill  management  and  staff  positions  - 
circulation,  editorial,  production, 
advertising.  Send  resume  to  John 
Ferguson,  Brewer  Communications, 
Inc.,  PO  Box  780,  Milford,  DE  19963. 


MAINTENANCE  TECHNICIAN 
Needed  for  Goss  Urbanite  Press  in 
southwest  Florida.  Salary  to  commensu¬ 
rate  with  experience.  Send  resume  or 
call  to  Pat  Kinney  or  Dave  Bitner,  Char¬ 
lotte  Printing  Co.,  23170  Harbor  View 
Road,  Charlotte  Harbor,  FL  33980. 
(813)  629-2511. 


EXPANDING  East  Texas  company  look¬ 
ing  for  commercial  press  operator  with 
experience  and  operating  a  miehle  and 
didde  press.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to:  Longview  Newspaper 
Inc.,  PO  Box  1792,  Longview,  TX 
75606.  Attn:  Rick  Hollers. 


PRESSROOM  MANAGER 
For  L.l,  publisher/commercial  printer. 
Experience  must  include  full  under¬ 
standing  of  pressroom  equipment  and 
procedures.  Administrative  ability, 
employee/labor  relations  a  plus.  Send 
resume  to  Sports  Eye  Inc.,  18  Industrial 
Park  Drive,  Port  Washington,  NY 
11050.  Or  call  (516)  484-3300. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
60  miles  northwest  of  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
a  25,000,  6-day  PM  daily  with  6  week¬ 
lies  needs  a  production  manager.  Must 
have  solid  newspaper,  people,  and 
communication  skills  to  manage 
23-person  department.  Excellent  salary 
and  benefits  package.  Contact:  Dan 
Mozley,  Rome  News-Tribune,  PO  Draw¬ 
er  F,  Rome,  GA  30162.  All  inquiries 
confidential. 


PRESS  OPERATORS 
Operators  with  a  minimum  of  2  years 
experience  running  Goss  Community  or 
Urbanite  are  now  being  hired  by  top 
Portland,  OR  commercial  printer. 
Equipment  includes  new  SSC  Commun¬ 
ity  Press  with  five  4-highs,  3  folders, 
infeeds  and  5  splicers.  24-hour  opera¬ 
tion,  heavy  volume  of  full-color  work. 
Will  pay  salary  based  on  experience  but 
competitive  with  area,  plus  relocation 
allowance.  Excellent  benefits  and  all  of 
the  advantages  of  living  in  this  beautiful 
NW  city.  Send  resume  and  cover  letter 
to  RFD  Publications,  6960  SW  Sand¬ 
burg,  Tigard,  OR  97223  or  call  Ron 
McAfee,  Press  Superintendent,  (503) 
620-4140.  No  collect  calls  please. 


PRESS  OPERATOR 

Experienced  3  years  minimum  Goss 
Community  S.C.  folders.  Immediate 
need.  Call  (605)  339-3633,  or  toll  free 
1-800-843-6805  Mr.  Lesnar. 


Deadline  for  line  ads, 
extensions  and  canceilations: 
Tuesday,  12  noon  (EST) 
for  the  current  week’s  issue. 


Classified 


. . .  where  newspaper 
people  meet  and 
strike  a  match! 


Find  your  editor,  advertising  manager, 
artist,  sales  representative,  circulation 
manager,  public  relations  or  production 
person  with  an  ad  in  Editor  &  Publisher. 
We  reach  the  working  journalists  you 
want  to  reach,  every  week  ...  1 1 3,000 
strong. 


It's  your 

people-to-people 
meeting  place  .  .  . 


All  mail  and  calls  go  to: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
1 1  West  1 9  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10011 
212  675-4380 
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HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTION 


PRESS  MANAGER 

Major  Californian  daily  metro  is  accept¬ 
ing  applications  for  press  manager. 
Pressroom  contains  27  units  of  Goss 
Metro  presses  in  new  six  footprint  Goss 
Colorliner  press.  Position  requirements 
include  experience  and  budgeting, 
capital  planning,  and,  writing  and 
conducting  performance  appraisals. 
Must  have  excellent  organizational, 
employee  relations,  and  oral/writtten 
comunications  and  computer  skills. 
Also  must  have  thorough  technical 
knowledge  of  color  offset  reproduction. 
Some  college  courses  preferred  or  equi¬ 
valent  experience.  Apply  to:  The 
Sacramento  Bee,  Personnel  Depart¬ 
ment,  2100  Q  ST.,  Sacramento,  CA 
95816.  EOE. 


PRODUCTION  MGR.  Proven  achieve¬ 
ments  in  small/large  papers.  Top  effi¬ 
ciencies,  cost  reductions,  quality  assur¬ 
ance,  creativity,  communications, 
management  and  technical.  Call  (314) 
272-8623. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


JOB  PLACEMENT  DIRECTOR/PR 
DIRECTOR 

FOR  WORLD’S  FIRST  SCHOOL  OF 
JOURNALISM 

Two  jobs  in  one?  It  can  be  done.  (l)To 
advise  on  career  opportunities  and 
provide  job  placement  for  students  and 
alumni;  (2)to  originate  and  coordinate 
alumni  and  public  relations  activities  of 
the  School.  Establish  liaison  with 
industry  employers.  Organize  Open 
Houses,  alumni  club  activites,  new 
releases,  speaking  engagements. 
Degree  in  journalism  or  related  area  and 
experience  required.  Competitive 
salary.  Satisfying  quality  of  life.  Apply 
by  September  15,  to  ...  Associate  Dean, 
George  Kennedy,  Box  838, 

SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM 
UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSOURI- 
COLUMBIA 

COLUMBIA,  MO  65205 


POSITIONS 

WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


FOR  20  YEARS,  I’VE  been  learning. 
Now  it’s  time  to  begin  teaching.  Award¬ 
winning  writer-cartoonist-page  designer 
and  former  editor  wants  teaching  posi¬ 
tion  with  small  or  community  college. 
Write  to  Box  3214,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


PUBLISHER/GM 

Proven  performer  who  can  do  it  all.  A 
former  editor  who  as  president  of  a  lOm 
publishing  and  printing  company  served 
as  his  own  V.P.  of  Marketing  and  Sales. 
Can  motivate  and  turn  money  losers  into 
money  makers.  Has  been  an  entrepre¬ 
neur  and  a  corporate  affiliate  president 
with  responsibility  for  budgets,  opera¬ 
tions,  acquisitions,  capital  plans  and 
bottom  line  performance  in  a  very 
competitive  market. 

MARKETING/SALES  MANAGER 
Knowledgeable  professional  with  a 
proven  sales  record,  people-oriented 
and  true  team  player.  Cost  conscious 
and  detail-oriented,  can  develop  and 
implement  projects  including  budget 
development.  Knows  how  to  stay  within 
budget.  Has  18  years  of  experience  with 
small  to  large  metro  dailies  and  week¬ 
lies  to  make  a  stable  and  significant 
contribution  for  growth. 

There  will  be  NO  fee  if  you  hire  these 
candidates.  Their  present  employers 
have  already  paid  our  fee.  If  interested 
in  obtaining  more  information  regarding 
these  individuals,  please  contact; 
GOOD  NEWS 
Suite  270  North 
Alpine  Centre 
Bettendorf,  lA  52722 
(319)  359-4877 


Attention  Advertisers: 

Please  note  these  reminders  when  sending  classi¬ 
fied  ad  copy: 

•  Please  specify  an  exact  classification  within  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  ads:  for  instance,  help  wanted-sales;  equip¬ 
ment  &  supplies-phototypesetting.  Help  us  put  your 
ad  where  it  will  do  you  the  most  good. 

•  Be  sure  to  indicate  how  many  times  you  wish  the  ad 
to  appear,  and  whether  an  E&P  box  number  is  re¬ 
quired. 

•  Orders  for  classified  display  advertising  should 
include  the  number  of  columns  and  inches  you  wish 
the  ad  to  be,  as  well  as  how  many  weeks  the  ad 
should  run. 

Remember  —  in  all  correspondence  regarding 
your  ad,  please  include  a  copy  of  the  invoice. 


Thank  you  for  helping  us  serve  you  better! 


E&P  Classified  Department 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

POSITIONS  WANTED 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

EDITORIAL 

Need  Help  with  sales  and  marketing? 
Leery  of  hiring  someone  full-time?  You 
CAN  justify  bringing  in  an  experienced 
"trouble-shooter,"  with  over  25  years  of 
success  on  all  types  and  sizes  of  publi¬ 
cations,  on  a  temporary  contractual 
basis!  I  can  help  formulate  your  plan, 
and  how  to  execute  it.  Reasonable 
rates,  excellent  references,  hands  on 
experience.  Please  write  to  Box  3206, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

BEST  SPORTS  EDITOR  in  America 
seeks  move  to  mid-major  of  major  metro 
or  suburban.  Excellent  leader,  organiz¬ 
er.  Computer  and  people  oriented. 
Don’t  pass  me  by.  Contact  Chuck 
(914)-428-6111. 

BUSINESS,  land  use,  regional  reporter. 
Five  years  daily  experience,  MBA. 
Prefer  zones  8  and  9.  Box  3196,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Man  is  not  the  sum  of 
what  he  has  already,  but 
rather  the  sum  of  what 
he  does  not  yet  have, 
of  what  he  could  have. 
lean-Paul  Sartre 

COMING  HOME-Texas  native  returning 
to  Houston  area  after  three-year  stint  in 
Big  Apple.  Heavy  experience  in  news¬ 
paper  layout  and  production  as  well  as 
reporting  and  editing.  Have  managed 
desk  and  writing  staffs.  Box  3169, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  DESK  CHIEF,  news  editor,  or 
managing  editor.  Mature,  highly  skilled, 
heavily-experienced  editor  with  a  strong 
track  record  as  an  award-winner.  Seeks 
job  as  copy  chief  or  news  editor  on  daily 
25K-100K  or  managing  editor  on  daily 
10K-25K.  Also  award-winning  editorial 
writer.  Not  interested  in  any  of  the 
cheapskate  chains.  Prefer  zones  1,2,9. 

If  you’re  looking  for  a  real  professional, 
call  (413)  698-2815. 

CIRCULATION 

AGGRESSIVE,  result-oriented  individu¬ 
al  experienced  all  aspects  of  circula¬ 
tion;  marketing  promotion,  sales, 
sen/ice  and  single  copy.  Able  to  provide 
strong  organizational  and  strong  leader¬ 
ship  skills.  Prefer  Zone  9.  Box  3193, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

AGGRESSIVE,  circulation  pro  with  20 
years  experience  on  small  and  large 
papers.  Diversified  in  home  delivery, 
single  copy,  telemarketing,  sales  crews 
and  promotions.  Seeking  new  chal¬ 
lenges.  Box  3192,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  currently 
working  on  7,000  Daily,  seeks  new 
challenge.  Strong  in  service,  sales,  and 
collections.  Also  experienced  in  depart¬ 
mental  budgeting  and  computerization. 
Contact  Roger  Palmer,  103  Lou  Ave., 
Sulphur  Springs,  TX  75482  or  call 
(214)  885-7225. 

EXPERIENCED  EDITOR 

Editor  with  more  than  25  years 
experience  on  40,000  S.  Florida  daily. 
Can  do  it  all,  including  publisher’s 
duties.  BSJ,  University  of  Florida.  Area 
of  country  not  important.  Strong  in  all 
phases  of  editorial  operation,  including 
writing,  editing,  layout,  assignment, 
budgeting.  Write  to  Box  3207,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

INVESTIGATIVE/features  reporter  from 
NY  seeks  general  assignment  position 
in  Northeast.  Covered  Capitol  Hill  and 
currently  employed  in  Portland,  OR. 
BA,  University  of  Michigan  1986.  Box 
3195,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COUNTRY  CIRCULATION  job  wanted, 
will  travel,  experienced  with  Kansas 
daily.  Gene  Springer  (701)  572-3119. 

EDITORIAL 

SPORTS  WRITER/EDITOR  with  14 
years  experience  12  1/2  at  same  news¬ 
paper,  seeks  career  opportunity  with 
company  that  appreciates  loyalty, 
versatility,  talent.  Pagination  experi¬ 
ence.  Interested  in  all  zones.  Box 
3181,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AWARD-WINNING  NEWSPAPERMAN 
seeks  investigative,  special  projects  or 
editing  post  on  metro  or  mid-size  daily. 
Missouri  grad,  talented  and  hard¬ 
working,  diverse  experience.  Box  3126, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Award-winning  journalist  with  tenacity 
and  ambition  seeks  news/  feature  posi¬ 
tion  in  larger  market  in  zone  6  or  8. 
Seven  years  experience  on  45,000 
circulation  daily  in  Mid-west.  Has  5 
years  specialization  in  health  medical 
writing.  Box  3186,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WRITE-HAND  MAN  Seasoned  journalist 
looks  to  enter  PR.  Analyzes  info  accu¬ 
rately  under  strict  deadlines.  Ability  to 
work  with  wide  range  of  clients.  Team 
player.  Leadership  qualities.  Amenable 
to  relocation.  Box  3188,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

E&P  is  read  Dy  98%  of  editors  and  over 
95%  of  pubiishers  and  ad  directors  of 
daily  newspapers  in  North  America! 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


How  newspapers  can  win  the  battle  to  retain  subscribers 


By  Gregory  Martire 

Daily  newspapers  around  the 
nation  face  a  continual  circulation 
battle.  In  most  markets,  daily  news¬ 
paper  circulation  is  Hat,  at  best.  For 
some  newspapers,  maintaining  a 
stable  circulation  level  requires  writ¬ 
ing  orders  for  the  equivalent  of  the 
entire  subscriber  base  each  year. 

Learning  more  about  retaining  cur¬ 
rent  subscribers,  then,  has  become  as 
important  as  learning  about  gaining 
new  subscribers.  The  newspaper 
industry  has  awakened  to  the  fact  that 
holding  onto  its  audience  is  the  first 
step  toward  reversing  the  historic 
trend  of  declining  national  household 
penetration. 

For  more  than  two  years,  Clark, 
Martire  &  Bartolomeo  Inc.  has  been 
involved  in  a  series  of  studies  around 
the  country  on  the  subject  of  sub¬ 
scriber  retention.  This  research  effort 
has  taken  place  at  a  wide  range  of 
newspapers  throughout  the  nation, 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  to  the 
Gazette  Times  of  Corvallis.  Ore., 
with  a  circulation  of  less  than  I3.(MK). 

The  methodology  of  our  retention 
research  efforts  has  been  simple  yet 
powerful.  Unlike  traditional  newspa¬ 
per  stop  surveys  —  in  which  people 
who  have  stopped  their  subscriptions 


(Martire  is  executive  vice  president 
of  Clark,  Martire  &  Bartolomeo  Inc.) 


give  a  limited  set  of  reasons  why  they 
stopped  —  we  have  explored  all  of 
the  issues  that  might  affect  retention 
among  a  cross  section  of  both  current 
subscribers  and  recent  stops. 

We  have  talked  with  these  current 
and  former  subscribers  about  their 
background  and  interests,  their  read¬ 
ership  habits,  their  image  of  the  news¬ 
paper  and  its  competitors,  their  evalu¬ 
ation  of  specific  news  and  feature 
areas,  circulation  and  service,  and  a 
variety  of  other  issues. 


We  have  asked  them  to  discuss  how 
they  feel  about  the  paper  and  its  com¬ 
petitors  rather  than  to  explain  why 
they  stopped.  We  then  looked  for 
those  factors  which  distinguish  sub¬ 
scribers  who  have  been  held  from 
subscribers  who  have  been  lost. 

Inferentially.  we  have  drawn  con¬ 
clusions  about  the  factors  associated 
with  the  decision  to  stop.  In  most 
cases  we  have  found  that  the  decision 
to  stop  a  subscription  is  the  complex 
result  of  a  variety  of  factors  —  a  deci¬ 


sion  to  which  all  the  departments  of 
the  newspaper  have  contributed. 

What  are  our  generalizations  about 
subscriber  retention? 

•  Demographics:  The  people  who 
are  most  likely  to  be  lost  as  subscrib¬ 
ers  tend  to  be  younger,  somewhat  less 
educated,  with  lower  incomes  and 
less  likely  to  be  homeowners  —  in 
short,  the  same  people  who  are  usu¬ 
ally  more  difficult  to  reach  in  the  first 
place  and,  once  they  are  reached, 
more  difficult  to  hold. 


•  Circulation:  There  are  two  com¬ 
ponents  relating  circulation  service  to 
the  stop  decision:  the  actual  level  of 
service  —  e.g.,  papers  arriving  late, 
papers  in  poor  condition,  etc.  —  and 
the  newspaper's  responsiveness  to 
complaints  once  problems  do  arise.  It 
is  inevitable  that  there  will  be  circula¬ 
tion  problems,  but  a  newspaper's 
non-responsiveness  compounds 
these  problems  and  increases  the 
likelihood  that  a  service  complaint 
will  result  in  a  cancellation. 

•  Solicitation:  Methods  of  solicita¬ 
tion  are  strongly  tied  to  retention. 
Subscriptions  that  are  the  result  of  the 
people  calling  in  and  requesting  a  sub¬ 
scription.  naturally,  are  the  most 
likely  to  be  retained.  The  next  most 
likely  to  be  retained  are  carrier  starts, 
that  is.  subscriptions  that  had  their 
origins  in  carriers'  solicitations.  The 
subscriptions  least  likely  to  be 
retained  are  telephone  starts. 

•  Subscription  eburn:  Nearly  one 
out  of  two  people  who  have  stopped 
their  subscriptions  has  done  so  previ¬ 
ously.  There  is  a  significant  segment 
of  people  starting  and  stopping  sub¬ 
scriptions  again  and  again.  It  is  this 
group  that  is  responsible  for  the  high 
churn  rate  at  many  newspapers. 

One  encouraging  note:  Nearly  half 
of  those  who  stopped  their  subscrip¬ 
tion  continue  on  as  readers,  usually  as 
single-copy  buyers.  These  recent 
stops,  then,  are  not  completely  lost  to 
the  newspaper. 

•  Kditorial:  While  you  can  general¬ 
ize  about  the  role  of  demographics 

{Continued  on  page  27) 


Do  not  be  fooled  if  your  current  subscribers  tell  you 
that  they  are  satisfied  with  service  —  the  people  who 
are  dissatisfied  with  service  never  appear  in 
subscriber  surveys  because  they  wind  up  stopping 
their  subscriptions. 


Carrier 

Insurance 


(213)474-5594 

1754  WESTWOOD  BOULEVARD 
LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA  90024 


TOP  COVERAGE 
for  on-duty  medical 
protection  for  youngsters 
under  18.  24-hour 
protection  on  and  off  duty 
for  carriers  18  and  older. 

The  cost?  Just  pennies 
a  day.  Call  for  details. 

Ask  about  Carrier  and 
Dealer  Bonding,  too. 

Originator:  Carrier  Accident 
Insurance,  Newspaper  Independent 
Contractor  Bond 


DEANE 

WEINffiRG 

’  ’  INSURANCE  AGENCY,  INC. 
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I  DPI  Puts  You  In  Charge. 


Pick  and  choose.  Now  you  no  longer  have  to 
buy  services  you  don't  want  just  to  get  the  ones 
you  need. 

News  you  can  use.  UPl's  new  Component 
Product  Policy  lets  you  pick  the  specific  news 
and  information  services  you  need  most...  ser¬ 
vices  your  readers  want.  No  more  arbitrary 
bundles.  You  select  a  customized  package  that 
fits  your  needs  and  your  budget. 

Choose  More,  Save  More.  You  save  money 
by  choosing  individual  products  from  the  world's 
foremost  independent  news  organization.  And 
volume  discounts  let  you  choose  additional 
services  and  save  even  more. 


Pick  as  many  or  as  few  as  you  need...  those  your 
readers  want... those  that  increase  readership. 
The  more  services  you  take,  the  more  you  save. 

The  News  Keeps  Getting  Better.  Talk  to  your 
DPI  sales  representative  today  about  how  we  can 
make  your  paper  more  competitive.  It's  the  news 
you  can  use. 


UNITED  PRESS  INTERNATIONAL 
(800)  824-7221 


Joe  Shields  thinks  this  ad  is  unnecessary.  The  has  a  sense  of  commitment.  Ask  a  question  and  you 

recognition  is  nice,  he  says,  but  lots  of  people  at  The  get  a  well  thought-out,  formulated,  complete  answer’ 

Pittsburgh  Press  are  no  different— they  do  their  jobs  Shields  attacks  a  problem  by  breaking  it  down 

and  do  them  well.  into  smaller  problems.  Then  he  methodically  solves 

Shields  is  a  systems  analyst;  he  figures  out  how  each  one.  Anything  short  of  total  quality  simply 

computers  can  be  used  to  increase  production  and  won’t  do.  “With  computers  you  can’t  just  be  close’’ 

efficiency.  He  has  eliminated  old-fashioned  ledger  says  Shields.  “You  have  to  be  exact— and  then  you 

lxx)ks  for  newsprint  accounting  and  analyzed  and  can  really  see  results!’ 

designed  a  zoned  delivery  system  for  circulation.  Joe  Shields.  Precise.  A  problem-solver  A 

“If  he  has  to  be  here  14  hours  to  do  something,  thinker.  One  of  more  than  8,000  people  at  Scripps 

he’ll  do  it!’  says  assistant  controller  Rob  Rounce.  “He  Howard  Newspapers. 

PEOPLE  COMMITTED  TO  EXCELLENCE 

SCRIPPS  HOWARD 
ill  NEWSPAPERS 


V  . 


